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INTRODUCTION BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEWSPRINT 


The consumption of newsprint in the United States is today at an 
all-time high. This would be reassuring news to our democracy were 
it not for the fact that there is not enough newsprint to meet our 
needs. The distribution of newsprint is such that many smaller news- 
papers*find themselves in short supply. Last year our newspapers used 
6 million tons of newsprint, 80 percent of which was imported from 
Canada. This total tonnage was 60 percent of the entire world supply 
of newsprint. path 

The newsprint shortage problem has serious implications for free- 
dom of the press in our democracy. A healthy democracy depends 
upon a vigorous and active competition in ideas and a widespread dis- 
semination of information. The Secretary of Commerce has recently 
reported that there are today 1,772 daily newspapers and 9,591 weekly 
newspapers in the United States as compared to 2,600 daily news- 
papers and 16,135 weekly newspapers in 1910. This downward trend 
has disturbing implications for us. The shortage of newsprint is one 
of several factors responsible for this decline. 

The evidence is clear that today many existing newspapers are 
forced to limit the amount of news they will publish because of the lack 
of available newsprint and many are unable to expand their circula- 
tion for the same reason. Equally important, the newsprint shortage 
actually forbids the entry of new publishers into the field. Within the 
past year the newspaper industry has made an attempt to meet this 
problem by diverting large amounts of newsprint to our weekly news- 
papers. More than 800 weekly newspapers will be able to continue 
publication as a result of newsprint diverted to them by about 15 large 
daily publishers. 

We must develop a program aimed at the survival of free enter- 
prise in the publishing field. We must preserve the remaining 10,000 
weeklies which are the roots of our democracy in the hamlets and vil- 
lages of America. Likewise, we must look forward to more newspapers 
and periodicals required by an expanding population and growing 
economy. 

The study of newsprint which the subcommittee has undertaken has 
impressed upon us the importance of newsprint not only in the preser- 
vation of the basic foundations and spirit of democratic government 
within the United States, but also as a weapon in world-wide battle 
to achieve freedom for men. The international implications of the 
newsprint supply problem shape most dramatically in Europe where 
the competition by the Communist press and the democratic press has 
been a competition for men’s minds in which the power struggle be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism is at stake. 
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To support this conclusion, as chairman of the subcommittee, I 
wrote Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower to give us the benefit of his ex- 
yerience and observations. A copy of my letter to him, and General 

isenhower’s statesmanlike reply follow. We publish this exchange 
in the hope that it will lead to greater understanding on the part of 
the citizens of the United States and their representatives as to the 
need for an affirmative and vigorous program to increase and con- 
serve the supply of newsprint. 

FeBRUAKY 18, 1952. 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY Dwicut D. EiseENHOWER, 
Supreme Commander, Atlantic Forces in Europe, 
Headquarters SHAPH, APO 55, New York N. ¥. 

My Dark GENERAL EISENHOWER: The Senate Subcommittee on Small Business, 
through a subcommittee of which I am chairman, has been looking into the 
crucial and deplorable situation arising in our democracy because of the short- 
age of newsprint. One section of our proposed report deals with the impact of 
newsprint shortages on the international front. As the world gets more literate 
this strategic commodity becomes increasingly important. With the present 
world literacy of 30 percent, it is hard to imagine what will happen if the total 
literacy should climb to even 50 percent. 

I am writing to you to get your judgment as to whether or not newsprint in 
the European field where you are operating is of critical and strategic importance. 
We find testimony to the effect that the antidemocracy papers and publishing 
houses appear to be well supplied with newsprint. We find in the press of Euro- 
pean nations constant complaints against what appears to Europe to be a 
wastage of this short-supply commodity through endless pages of advertising 
appearing in our magazines and newspapers. Only recently, as you know, 
LeMonde had a big feature on the American treatment of newsprint. 

It has occurred to some of us that newsprint in effect is the bullet of the cold 
war. I write to ask whether you would let me have your opinion as to whether 
or not newsprint should not be deemed an important, strategic, and critical ma- 
terial in the battle to the mind of man in our campaign for democracy. If we can 
win this democratic battle to man’s mind, we may have forestalled the shoot- 
ing war. 

Of course I do not ask your comment as to tactics to be pursued in the event 
that the commodity is deemed to be a strategic and critical one. Various tech- 
niques have been used in different countries and at different times. 

What to do is a very difficult problem but until we come to a conclusion that 
the commodity is in fact of supreme vital importance vis-a-vis short supply, we 
are prevented from reaching a wise democratic solution to the problem. Could 
you let me have your observations and conclusions as to the importance of news- 
print in the European scene. If you care to go beyond the European scene in 
your observations, don’t hesitate to do so. I have recently learned that the 
Near East has available in total an amount of newsprint equal to that of Portugal, 
and that India with a literacy equal in number to that of England has available 
newsprint equal only to that of Ireland. 

In writing you about the printed word and its underlying raw material— 
newsprint—I am not unmindful of other pipelines available to the mind of 
man, to wit, movies, radio, etc., but at the moment this subcommitte is dealing 
with newsprint which has gotten into such an alarming condition that 800 week- 
lies in the United States received an assignment of newsprint from some of the 
large dailies in order that these important small-town weeklies could survive. 
In this connection we note that more than 160 Belgian publications discontinued 
last year because of the shortage of this raw material. 

I would appreciate hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 





Hupert H. HuMPHREY. 
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SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, ALLIED PoWERS EUROPE, 
March 13, 1952. 
The Honorable Husert H. HumpurRey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR HumMpHReY: Thank you for your recent letter which, as my 
aide wrote you, reached Paris while I was away on a trip in Greece and Turkey. 

It is my firm view that nothing is more important to the collective security 
efforts in which we are engaged than an enlightened public, alert to the dangers 
we face and fully understanding the issues involved in the “cold war.” The 
printed word is a vital link in the chain which unites free peoples in our Common 
cause. It is, moreover, a potent force in our campaign to place the truth before 
the captive peoples behind the iron curtain. This whole concept presumes a 
heavy reliance on various media in advancing the cause of democracy. A con 
tinuing supply of newsprint adequate to fulfill the needs of the press, not only 
in the United States but in free areas all over the world, is of the greatest im- 
portance in this process. For these reasons, it seems clear to me that this is a 
matter demanding careful attention to all concerned, and I heartily applaud the 
work your subcommittee is doing in this respect. 

I do not have sufficient information at hand to give you an authoritative and 
exact answer to the questions you raise in your letter beyond the general and 
personal views expressed above. I do know that the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation—the international organization of the European coun- 
tries which are receiving United States economic aid—keeps the supply of 
newsprint under constant study and carries this commodity on its list of raw 
materials in short supply in Hurope. The European office of the United States 
Mutual Security Agency works with the OEEC on this matter in order to lend 
all possible assistance. I also understand that the related problem of the 
availability of paper products for use in packing and processing defense goods 
produced in Western Europe is similarly under study by the OPEC and the MSA. 

I regret that I cannot be of more assistance to your subcommittee. But you 
have my full support in attaining the objectives stated in your letter. Your letter 
speaks of newsprint as a “bullet of the cold war.” I would go even further and 
label it as one of our most potent weapons. 

With cordial best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwiaut D. KiskNHOWER, 
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Mr. Humrurey, from the Select Committee on Small Business, sub- 
mitted the following 


REPORT ON NEWSPRINT 
I. ProcepurE 


The subject of newsprint first came to the attention of the commit- 
tee in the fall of 1950. While on a tour of Minnesota, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey received complaints from the publishers and editors of a 
number of small-town weeklies that they were unable to get an ade- 
quate supply of newsprint. He suggested to Chairman John Spark- 
man that the matter should be investigated by the committee. At 
about the same time, Senator Leverett Saltonstall received informa- 
tion indicating that the rise in the price of newsprint was threaten- 
ing the existence of numerous small dailies and weeklies in New 
England. 

In response to these various reports the committee authorized the 
appointment of a Newsprint Subcommittee, and Chairman Spark- 
man appointed Senator Humphrey (chairman), Senator Guy Gil- 
lette, Senator Lester Hunt, Senator Saltonstall, and Senator James 
Duff as a on to investigate thé subject. The subcom- 
mittee secured Mr. Lee Loevinger, an attorney of Minneapolis, Minn., 
as counsel for the subcommittee, and a preliminary survey was under- 
taken to determine the scope of the problem and the available sources 
of information. 

The first significant fact discovered by the subcommittee was that 
the problem of a newsprint shortage was one of the oldest national 
problems. Further, a study of congressional sources indicated that 
Congress had been concerned with this problem for nearly half a 

century. There have been about two dozen separate investigations of 
the newsprint problem by various congressional committees, of which 
the first was in 1904 and the present is certainly not the last. 

In these circumstances, the subcommittee decided that the most use- 
ful approach would be first to survey the significant facts and conclu- 
sions to be learned from prior investigations and published material. 
This was done, and a preliminary report summarizing the informa- 
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tion secured by the subcommittee was prepared and issued. On the 
basis of this information, the subcommittee concluded that four 
aspects of the newsprint problem are of paramount importance at the 
present time. These were stated in the form of the following four 
questions: 


A. How can we insure a fair and equitable distribution of the 
available newsprint supplies among all consumers? 

B. How can we secure a greater domestic production of news- 
print ? 

C. What are the practical possibilities through scientific re- 
search of utilizing new materials, equipment, and techniques, in- 
creasing the efficiency and eliminating some of the present diffi- 
culties in the industrial process of newsprint production ? 

D. What are the terms of a long-range program, based upon 
the fundamental policy of conservation and utilization of the 
natural resources supporting this industry, that will prevent the 
perennial recurrence of a newsprint crisis in the future? 


In an effort to survey and explore all of the possibilities for potential 
legislative action that might be helpful in this field, the subcommittee 
collected and listed in its preliminary report all of the suggestions that 
had come to its attention. Copies of the preliminary report were 
very widely distributed and comments were invited from anyone in- 
terested, as well as specifically requested from some thought to be spe- 
cially informed. Tentative plans were made by the subcommittee for 
the holding of hearings at which interested parties might personally 
give their views. However, the extension of the last session of Con- 
gress and the personal workloads and responsibilities of the members 
of the subcommittee made it impossible to hold the hearings as origi- 
nally planned. In lieu of hearings, therefore, the subcommittee di- 
rected further staff research and study. 

In order to secure the most representative expression of views pos- 
sible and to get certain information which has heretofore not been 
available, the staff prepared a questionnaire and sent a copy to every 
known publisher in the country. In addition, specific requests for 
information and statements were made to numerous persons, enter- 
prises, and Government agencies. A large number of the question- 
naires were answered and returned, and statements were received from 
most of those to whom requests were made. 

Upon consideration of the material thus obtained, the subcommittee 
has come to the conclusion that the procedure followed may have been 
more productive than hearings would have been in any event. 
Whether or not the examination and cross-examination of witnesses 
is the most useful method of getting information certainly depends, 
at least in part, on the nature of the investigation. Where the sub- 
ject matter under investigation is broad, complex, and technical, as in 
the present instance, it seems likely that a carefully prepared written 
statement may be more accurate and informative than an oral state- 
ment. Furthermore, the reception of evidence by means of written 
statements has two additional advantages. In the first place, it makes 
it possible for many who might otherwise never be heard from to 
present their views. A number of publishers commented on this, 
remarking that the holding of hearings provided a forum for larger 
publishers and manufacturers who could afford to come to Washing- 
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ton, but that the sampling of opinion by means of questionnaires 
and written statements ame it equally possible for small publishers 
to express their views. 

In the second place, the reception of evidence in the form of written 
statements facilitates consideration of the record by the members of 
the subcommittee. The time that can be spared for hearings is always 
limited and it is seldom that all members of a committee can attend a 
hearing at one time. But while oral testimony may be interesting to 
hear, the transcript of it is frequently difficult to read. On the other 
hand, prepared statements are likely to be fairly readable, and can 
be considered at the convenience of the individual members of the 
subcommittee. Consequently the subcommittee feels that the pro- 
cedure adopted in this investigation, although certainly not adaptable 
to all investigations, was the most advantageous for this subject in 
the circumstances presented. 


Il. Tue Reporr 


One of the primary difliculties in dealing with the subject of news- 
print is the mass of available material. There is much that has been 
published directly on the subject, and innumerable publications that 
are more or less relevant. ‘The subcommittee has no desire merely to 
add to this mass. However, the only manner in which congressional 
committees, as well as others, can avoid endless repetition of the same 
inquiries is by having the record of previous investigations available 
to them. 

Furthermore the subcommittee believes that those who may be con- 
cerned with its conclusions are entitled to know the evidence upon 
which they rest. This can be presented either by way of lengthy 
and detailed statements of justification for the conclusions, or by 
presentation of the basic material from which they are drawn. The 
subcommittee believes that the latter method is preferable. Accord- 
ingly, the subcommittee has decided to state its conclusions briefly, 
and append to this report the documents upon which its has principally 
relied. Accordingly, following this report there is an appendix con- 
sisting of nine sections. 

In section 1 is reprinted the preliminary report of the subcommittee, 
which defines the nature of the problem as approached in this investi- 
gation. This preliminary report was published about the middle of 
1951, and subsequent events might suggest modification of some of the 
statements therein, if only to bring them up to date. However, apart 
from a few minor editorial changes and the correction of one factual 
error, it has been thought best to publish the preliminary report with- 
out change. A number of the statements, including one detailed 
criticism of the preliminary report, refer to that report. These refer- 
ences will obviously be more intelligible if the preliminary report is 
presented in its original form. More important, the subcommittee 
feels that an investigation of this sort becomes futile if it concentrates 
too much on the details of the day-to-day shifts in circumstances. The 
shpmote ratio of newsprint pier 8 to demand is constantly changing. 

owever, unless it is possible to discern some relatively constant facts 
or trends, action, at least in the legislative field, becomes impossible. 
The relatively minor changes that take place in the day-to-day or 
month-to-month situations are, therefore, of less importance than the 
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long-term trends. The subcommittee believes that the general outline 
of the newsprint situation as presented in the preliminary report is 

valid, and, therefore, that the preliminary report will serve adequately 
to set forth the terms of the problem. 

Section 2 contains material indicative of the viewpoints and atti- 
tudes of the publishers. In the first part there is presented a copy of 
the questionni uire sent to all publishers and a tabulation of the re- 
sponses. The first four items in the questionnaire were used for pur- 
poses of classification and to insure that the responses came from a 
representative sample of the publishers. Therefore no tabulation is 
presented here of those items. It is believed that the responses do rep- 
resent a fair sampling of the publishers. Completed questionnaires 
were received from over 1,000 weekly publishers and from approxi- 
mately 500 daily publishers. ‘The number of newspapers published by 
those responding is substantially larger than these numbers, although 
the total number of newspapers published by those answering the 
questionnaire cannot be determined from the available data. Re- 
sponses were received from every State of the Union, and there appears 
to be fair geographical distribution. Not all of those responding an- 
swered every item, but, in general, it is thought that the summaries are 
fairly representative of the opinions of publishe rs. 

In addition to the questionnaire and the summary of responses, the 
statements submitted by publishers throughout the country are in- 
cluded here. A number of publishers submitted statements with the 

request that they, be regarded as confidential. These, of course, are not 

printed. In addition, the subcommittee has received a number of com- 
munications which are not included in this record for a variety of 
reasons. However, no effort has been made to censor or select state- 
ments representing any particular view, and the statements set out 
here are substantially all of the serious statements germane to this 
topic which have been submitted to the subcommittee by publishers 
for public ation, 

Sections 3 and 4 similarly contain statements submitted to the sub- 
committee by those in the newsprint industry and in organized labor, 
respectively. These, like all the other statements made a part of this 
record, have been edited only as to minor matters of style, and are set 
forth verbatim. In a few cases, the subcommittee has omitted from 
this volume some of the exhibits, either because they cannot be re- 
produced or in the interest of keeping the record ra a reasonable 
limits. Such omissions have been indicated and those exhibits are in 
the files of the subcommittee. 

The remaining sections of the appendix contain material which is 
largely self- explanatory and the nature of which is indicated by the 
section headings. Section 5 contains reports of action by the executive 
agencies of the Government, including a report from the Government 
Printing Office with data regarding recent Government use of news- 
print. Section 6 contains material relating to international aspects 
of the problem. Section 7 contains material relating to certain eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem, including statements wr ritten specifically 
for this report, and a statement touching on the problem of financing. 
Section 8 contains statements relating to the utilization of natural 
resources in newsprint production and the means of their conservation. 
Section 9 contains material relating to certain new techniques and 
methods in newsprint production. 
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In the conclusions which follow, the subcommittee has not attempted 
to indicate all the items of evidence which may support each con- 
clusion. Rather, these conclusions are intended to summarize gen- 
erally the answers to the four questions of the subcommittee which 
seem to be indicated by the available evidence presented to this and 
other committees of the Congress. 


III. Conciusions 


1. Need.—There is and continues to be a need for more newsprint 

than is presently or prospectively available. From time to time and 
lace to place the immediate demand for newsprint may be satisfied. 
But the shortage of newsprint is a perennial and recurring problem. 
Actually, it is impossible to determine the amount of the need with any 
accuracy, for knowledge of the shortage prevents many demands for 
newsprint that might otherwise arise from being expressed. The 
futility of attempting to establish a new newspaper is an example of 
this. 

In any event it is not open to serious question that the shortage of 
newsprint is substantial and significant. Two-thirds of the publishers 
of daily papers responding in the survey indicated that they could use 
more newsprint than they were able to obtain and that the lack of 
newsprint limited their publication of news to some extent. Over 
90 percent of the publishers thought that the present situation is un- 
satisfactory, or worse, and that it is necessary to increase the supply 
of newsprint. 

2. World shortage.—It is important to keep in mind that the United 
States is relatively well off with respect to newsprint. The shortage of 
newsprint is world-wide and is far more severe in Europe and Asia 
than in the United States. Furthermore, the per capita consumption 
of newsprint, particularly in Asia, is but a small fraction of that in the 
United States. Asa result, any increase in literacy or reading habits 
of the general population will create a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for newsprint. At the same time, the lack of newsprint is a 
deterring force which is hindering education and an increase in liter- 
acy in these lands. The United Nations is equally concerned with 
the newsprint problem as this Government. 

3. Importance —At the present time, the United States is mobiliz- 
ing its resources for defense. It is defending itself not merely against 
the possibility of physical attack, but also against the assault of the 
doctrine of totalitarian dictatorship. We cannot stand alone; with- 
out allies we shall probably lose our fight. Therefore, it is of vital 
importance that the peoples of other countries be persuaded that 
freedom is in danger and must be defended, and that we will stand 
with them to defend it. The means of c arrying our message to the 
minds of people depend, very largely, upon the : ‘availability of news- 
print. Newsprint is a weapon in ‘the battle for the hearts and minds 
of men. Our opponents are using that weapon. If we are to have 
any hope of ultimate victory, it is essential that we, too, possess and 
use the weapon of newsprint. 

. Freedom of the press.—In a private enterprise economy, such 
as ours, freedom of the press to be meaningful must include not only 
the absence of Government censorship but also the ability to pub- 
lish according to the dictates of one’s own judgment, subject only to 
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the limitations of public acceptance. Clearly this is not the present 
situation in this country. Many existing newspapers are forced to 
limit the amount of news they will publish because of lack of avail- 
able newsprint, and many are unable to expand their circulation 
for the same reason. Equally important, the newsprint shortage 
virtually forbids the entry of new publishers into the field. This 
tends to restrict the expression of minority views. Publications ex- 
pressing currently popular ideas will, naturally, tend to have the 
greatest circulation, to be the most prosperous, and to be better able to 
pay higher prices for newsprint. Publications expressing new view- 
points or unpopular ideas will tend to be less popular and economically 
marginal. Consequently, a continuing shortage in the supply of 
newsprint operates as an effective means of inhibiting the free expres- 
sion of minority views. This is, in a very real sense, a problem of free 
speech. Fortunately, the shortage has not been so acute in this coun- 
try that it has yet caused a real suppression of minority views. How- 
ever, the continuance of a shortage situation poses the continuing 
threat of the control of publications through the control of that 
supply, either by industry organizations or Government agencies. A 
free press becomes endangered without a free market and adequate 
supplies for the press. 

5. Small business —The problem of securing an adequate supply 
of newsprint for both small and large publications is, essentially, an 
indivisible one. There must be enough newsprint for all publishers 
before there is truly enough for any, since otherwise those who are 
in need will be a constant threat to the supply of those who are not. 
Nevertheless, the shortage of newsprint is peculiarly a small business 
problem. The small publishers are more likely to be the victims of 
such a situation, are economically more vulnerable, and are more 
helpless, than the large publishers. In the long run—and probably 
not so very long —we must secure an adequate supply of newsprint for 
this country or there will be almost no small publishers left. 

6. Allocations —The publishers of the country are strongly op- 
posed to the allocation of newsprint by the Government. Publishers 
of weeklies are somewhat more favorable to the idea than the pub- 
lishers of dailies, but a substantial majority of all publishers is op- 
posed to the idea. Statements of the publishers indicate that the 
strength of this opposition comes, at least in part, from the fear that 
allocation may be used to influence or control what is published. 
Obviously this possibility exists. It also inheres in the allocation of 
newsprint supplies by an industry committee, as well as by the Gov- 
ernment. The present system of alloting newsprint on the basis 
of long-term contracts is, in itself a kind of allocation which must be 
regarded as undesirable. The only safe method of allocating news- 
print is through the action of a truly free market, which presupposes 
the availability of an adequate supply. This again emphasizes the 
danger to a free press inherent in a newsprint shortage. 

7. Government use-—Many publishers complained about the num- 
ber of releases and other of omecpem of the various Government 
agencies. Although some publishers seemed to think that the quan- 
tity of paper used by the Government agencies was partially respon- 
sible for the shortage, the figures do not support such a conclusion. 
The total quantity of newsprint used by the Govecninent is not suffi- 
cient to make a significant difference in the national supply, even were 
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the Government to cease its use altogether. Furthermore, nearly all 
of the newsprint used by the Government goes into the Congressional 
Record, the Federal Register, and tax instructions—publications 
which can neither be eliminated nor much abbreviated. However, the 
fact that the editors and publishers of the country have the attitude 
expressed so frequently to the subcommittee indicates, at least, that 
many news releases and Government publications are not achieving 
a desirable effect. It is easily understandable that a publisher who 
is plagued with the inability to secure newsprint for his next issue 
would be very irritated to receive a long and trivial news release from 
some Government agency, even though the total quantity of paper 
actually involved in its printing was relatively small. Those in the 
Government whose job is to maintain public relations might do well 
to consider the possibility that their job will be better performed if 
the quantity of their output is smaller. 

8. Advertising —A very large part of the increased use of news- 
print in this country in the postwar years is due to an increase in 
advertising, particularly in the large metropolitan dailies. The in- 
crease in advertising is, of course, directly related to the increase in 
general business activity. The subcommittee is fully conscious of the 
unportant role advertising plays in American business activity. 

It must be recognized that postal subsidies and tax regulations 
tend to stimulate advertising that may be unnecessarily extravagant 
and not particularly productive. Possibly our Government can give 
more consideration to its postal rates and tax regulations. 

9. Monopolistie practices.—The investigation of monopolistic prac- 
tices in the newsprint industry by the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power of the House Committee on the Judiciary had scarce- 
ly been completed when this subcommittee began its investigation. 
This subcommittee has drawn freely from the record of the testimony 
and exhibits before the House committee. During the proceedings of 
this subcommittee, the House committee issued its report on News- 
print. (H. Rept. No. 505, part 1, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) This subcom- 
mittee has thought that, in view of the thorough investigation of mon- 
opolistic practices in the industry by the House committee, and of the 
comprehensive report issued thereon, there was no occasion for it to 
attempt another inquiry into this phase of the subject on the heels 
of the House committee. Reference is therefore made to the record 
of the proceedings and the report of the House committee as sources 
of information on this aspect of the subject. This subcommittee be- 
lieves, as indeed the House committee itself recognizes, that whatever 
restrictive practices within the industry may have contributed to the 
existence of the present unsatisfactory situation, it will require more 
than an attack upon such practices to insure adequate newsprint in the 
future. 

10, Industry expansion.—The newsprint industry itself has recog- 
nized, if somewhat tardily, that expansion of productive facilities is 
necessary. During the last half of 1951, plans were announced calling 
for an increase in the productive capacity of domestic mills of slightly 
less than half a million tons aan Consummation of these plans 
apparently depends upon the availability of materials and other 
factors, and at present is relatively uncertain. The proposed facilities 
will be contructed in the southern and west coast States. Presently, 
proposed mills will by no means exhaust the possibilities of further 
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production in these areas and there are no present plans for the 
production of newsprint from Alaskan resources. It is significant 
that the one subject on which there is almost complete unanimity 
among publishers is the necessity of increasing the production of 
newsprint. The public welfare, as well as the interests of the pub- 
lishers, calls for such an increase. Keeping in view the world, as well 
as the abaieiitio situation, it appears — prudent to encourage the 
expansion of newsprint production facilities by every reasonable 
means. Barring unpredictable dislocations resulting from interna- 
tional developments, there is no foreseeable prospect of a newsprint 
surplus. 

11. Publishers cooperatives—Of the various proposals that have 
been made for taking positive steps to secure an increased supply of 
newsprint the one that is most favored by publishers generally is the 
formation of publishers’ cooperatives for the pur pose of producing and 
distributing newsprint. Nearly two-thirds of the daily publis shers 
favor such a proposal and more than one-half indicate that they would 
be willing to participate. In several parts of the country, corpora- 
tions have been formed by groups of publishers for the purpose of es- 
tablishing newsprint mills, and the ownership of at least two mills in 
the country is distributed among a substantial number of publishers. 
The advantages to the small and medium size publisher of thus being 
able to particips ite in the ownership and control of his source of supply 
are apparent. Facilitating and encouraging the formation of pub- 
lishers’ cooperative organizations for ne wsprint production appears 
to be one of the most desirable and effective means of securing an in- 
creased production. 

New materials and techniques.—The limitations of and drain 
upon our forest resources, and the competition of other products than 
newsprint for wood pulp, suggest the necessity for concern as to the 
possibility of utilizing other materials than wood pulp for newsprint 
production. A number of other materials are at least potentially 
available. However, two processes seem to have been established as 
practical and economically feasible. Bagasse has been used success- 
fully for the manufacture of satisfactory newsprint in both test and 
pilot plant operations. Designs for full scale plant operations have 
been completed, and actual construction and operation depends upon 
the availability of adequate financing. De-inking and re-use of news- 
print is being carried on at the present time. The de-inking opera- 
tions are rel: atively small, but the process is capable of application in 
much larger operations. Greater utilization of this process also ap- 
aoe to depend upon the availability of financing. 

Priorities—A critical factor in the present situation is the 
since of materials for the construction of newsprint mills and the 
necessity for priorities in order to secure materials. It is difficult to 
evaluate the competing claims of various industries for priority in 
securing materiais in present international circumstances without 
consideration of a host of details relating to technical and diplomatic 
matters which are beyond the limits of inquiry that this subcommittee 
has set for itself. Consequently this subcommittee vannot reach a 
definite conclusion as to what order of priority should be accorded 
materials for the construction of newsprint mills. The subcommittee 

can, however, draw attention to the fact that newsprint is as much a 
munition of the cold war as bullets are of a shooting war. Further, 
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attention should be drawn to the fact that cellulose pulp, which is an 
intermediate product in the production of ne wsprint, is one of the 
raw materials from which explosives are made. Thus newsprint 
production facilities are also producers of the raw materials for the 
munitions of a shooting war. In the case of such a process as that 
involved in producing newsprint from bagasse, cellulose pulp can 
be produced from an otherwise waste product without the use of sulfur, 
itself a scarce material. These facts suggest that the granting of 
priorities for the construction of newsprint mills might not be im- 
provident. About 90 percent of the publishers think that such pri- 
or rg should be granted. 

14. Financing.—lt is clear that one of the principal obstacles to 
the expansion of newsprint-producing facilities has been and con- 
tinues to be the great cost and the difficulty of raising adequate 
amounts of capital. This obstacle is formidable even to large and 
wealthy companies in the industry and to the large publishers. It 
is nearly insurmountable to the smaller publishers or new enterprises. 
Although generally opposed to any extension of Government par- 
ticipation in the field of business activity, the publishers favor Gov- 
ernment assistance, through loans or credit, in financing the construc- 
tion of newsprint mills. Unfortunately the very large amounts of 
capital required and the necessarily long-term nature of the invest- 
ment make it impossible for assistance to be granted such projects 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under present policies. 
Therefore, if there is to be Government assistance in financing news- 
print production facilities, it will require further legislation. 

15. Conservation.—It would be folly to encourage an increased pro- 
duction of newsprint in such a manner as to waste our natural timber 
resources. Although newsprint is, conventionally, manufactured from 
wood pulp, it is not a necessary consequence that increased production 
should result in a depletion of those resources. Proper forestry prac- 
tices can maintain and preserve the forest while still t: aking increased 
amounts of timber for use. Promulgation of a detailed plan of con- 
servation is beyond the scope of this subcommittee. However, the 
subcommittee believes that any Government assistance to the construc- 
tion of newsprint mills should be conditioned upon certification by 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture that plans for 
securing the raw materials for the proposed mills are in accord with 
long-range conservation policies and will not unduly deplete our nat- 
ural resources. Development of facilities for reusing paper and for 
manufacturing newsprint out of other agricultural products, such as 
bagasse, will also be of material significance in conserving our natural 
r -_ es. 

. Research—The history of our difficulties in securing an ade- 
qui iC production of newsprint strongly suggests that much research 
remains to be done in that field. The new materials and techniques 
mentioned above are proof that research can be fruitful. There is no 
reason to assume, however, that science has exhausted or even tapped 
all the possibilities remaining for newsprint. Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to demonstrate what presently unknown discoveries future scien- 
tific research may bring. However, the progress of the past is a 
promise for the future. It would be truly improvident to neglect to 
provide for research that may contribute more to our posterity than 
our progenitors have given to us. The Government has a number of 
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agencies capable of carrying on or directing appropriate research, 
including the National Science Foundation, the National Bureau of 
Standards, and the Forest Products Laboratory. The decision whether 
or not to authorize such effort rests with Congress. 


IV. Summary 


The results of the work of the subcommittee, and the significance 
of the conclusions reached by it, can probably best and most succinctly 
be summarized by attempting to formulate answers to the four ques- 
tions with which the subcommittee started its investigation. 


A. How can we insure a fair and equitable distribution of the avail- 
able newsprint supplies among all consumers? 

The only truly democratic method of allocating supplies of news- 
print among those seeking to use it appears to be through the economic 
action of a cee market in which there is plenty available. One of the 
chief difficulties has been that to the newsprint producers it appears 
desirable to have the demand for newsprint slightly in excess of the 
supply, whereas the public interest in a free press requires that there 
be an available mie of newsprint slightly in excess of the demand. 
Thus, from the viewpoint of the newsprint industry enough newsprint 
is too much; but from the viewpoint of the public and the publishers, 
too much newsprint is just enough. 

At the present time the situation is not serious enough to warrant 
consideration of any plan of direct allocation by thé Government. 


B. How can we secure a greater domestic production of newsprint? 


The most effective and practical steps that might be taken immedi- 
ately to secure a greater production of newsprint are— 

(1) The enactment of legislation providing for the formation 
of cooperative organizations of publishers incorporated to estab- 
lish newsprint mills and manufacture and distribute newsprint ; 

(2) The enactment of legislation providing for a means of 
extending long-term loans or credits by the Government to Sod 
lishers’ cooperative organizations and other enterprises seekin 
to establish newsprint mills and unable to secure sufficient capita 
to do so. The committee hopes and expects that private sources 
will be able to meet in most cases:'the capital requirements of such 
cooperatives but believes provision should be made for coopera- 
tives unable to obtain private credit. Such credit will have to be 
made available for a lareus proportion of capital costs and for 
longer terms than any loans now available through Government 
agencies ; and 

(3) The granting of priorities for the construction of newsprint 
mills. 


C. What are the practical possibilities through scientific research of 
utilizing new materials, equipment, and techniques, increasing 
the efficiency and eliminating some of the present difficulties in 
the industrial process of newsprint production? 

The practical possibilities of utilizing at least two new and uncon- 
ventional processes are great. The manufacture of newsprint from 
bagasse and from deinked paper appears to be thoroughly practical. 
Each process promises great contribution toward the conservation of 
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our precious forest resources. In addition, the bagasse process elimi- 
nates the need of sulfur, which is a consideration of some importance 
at the present time. 

Beyond this, the prospects of further greater improvement in meth- 
ods, techniques, and materials not only justifies, but seems to demand, 
every encouragement we can give to a continuing program of both 
applied and basic scientific research in this field. 


D. What are the terms of a long-range program, based upon the 
fundamental policy of conservation and utilization of the natural 
resources supporting this industry, that will prevent the perennial 
recurrence of a newsprint crisis in the future? 

One of the most effective means of conserving forest resources is to 
encourage the use of raw materials other than wood pulp in the manu- 
facture of newsprint, and similar products. Employment of the 
bagasse and deinked paper processes, referred to above, will thus serve 
as an effective conservation measure. 

This, of course, is only a partial answer. The subcommittee is not 
repared to attempt a complete answer to this question. It is clear, 
10wever, that any action taken by the Government to encourage the 

production of newsprint, such as authorizing the formation of pub- 

lishers’ cooperatives or extending Government credit for the erection 
of new mills, should be integrated into some long-range plan of con- 
servation. Any such Government assistance should, accordingly, be 
extended only where the specific project has been approved by the 

Forest Service, or some similar agency, as proposing to utilize forest 

and other natural resources in accordance with sound conservation 

practices. 

The subcommittee is under no illusions that it has discovered final 
or definitive answers either to the problem of newsprint or even to 
the limited questions it set itself to investigate. The subcommittee 
does not suggest that its conclusions will enable Congress to take imme- 
diate action to solve this problem once and for all. A protlem that 
has been decades in the making is not likely to be solved overnight. 
The subcommittee does suggest, however, that the information gath- 
ered and the conclusions reached by it may throw some light on the 
action that must be taken if we are to move toward a solution of the 
newsprint problem tomorrow. It is futile to bemoan the action or 
inaction of yesterday that has led us into the troubles of today. But 
if we are to avoid similar difficulties tomorrow, we must take counsel 
today on the means of doing so. It is earnestly hoped that these con- 
clusions will lead to some action that will help to secure more news- 
print for tomorrow. 


97168—-52———-2 








INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR EDWARD J. 
THYE 


From the point of view of small newspapers, it is unfortunate that 
the report Newsprint for Tomorrow almost completely ignores the 
increasingly dominant problem of keeping the real small newspapers 
adequately supplied with sheeted paper. 

The report is submitted on behalf of the Select Committee on Small 
Business. A valid assumption, therefore, would be that the inquiry 
was primarily on behalf of the small newsprint consume r—the average 
weekly and small daily newspaper. The continued existence of this 
potent force in public news and information is vitally essential to the 
general welfare. Any artificial obstructions which impede the publi- 
cation of these newspapers must be evaluated in the proper light of 
their effect on the public service function. The committee's published 
correspondence with a cross section of this division of the American 
Press illuminates the demoralizing effect artificial newsprint controls 
would provoke. Publishers of small papers are clearly fearful of the 
inherent tendencies of Government action. 

Today the uncertain element in the newsprint outlook is a shortage 
in certain areas of sheeted newsprint used by small weekly newspaper 
publishers. While it is reported that few, if any, weekly newspapers 
have closed solely for lack of newsprint, the future sources of supply 
are becoming alarmingly scarce. ‘The committee’s report and recom- 
mendations are silent on the greatest contemporary problem—an as- 
sured supply of sheeted newsprint for small newspapers. The average 
daily newspaper buying direct from newsprint mills uses rolls, 

The dismal outlook for small newspaper newsprint is further aggra- 
vated by the steady withdrawal of the paper merchants and jobbers 
from handling newsprint. Various reasons for switching to other 
paper lines are reported, ranging from small profit margins to the 
difficulty in carrying a multiplicity of sizes for sheeted newsprint. 
Producers, consumers, and paper merchants concede that standardi- 
zation of some 58 sizes is definitely not an easy task. Inquiry discloses 
that the National Production Authority’s Printing and Publishing 
Division is the only Government agency that has attempted to pro- 
vide temporary relief for a grave newsprint supply problem. 

lt is to be regretted that the subcommittee did not display more 
active interest in this paramount matter for small newspapers. Some 
congressional group would serve the country and the reading public 
well if adequate study could be devoted to a permanent solution of 
this specific problem. 

The sturdy fact remains that as the flat sheet sources disappear from 
the market places, the operation of small ne wspapers becomes more 
precarious. Recent newsprint shortages involving about 800 weeklies 
have been worked out by the voluntary cooperation of large daily 
newspapers by providing supplemental tonnages. It is only common 
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sense that weeklies should be in a position to obtain suflicient news- 
print and not be dependent on dailies. Unless a solution is found 
to keep paper merchants in readiness to furnish newsprint for small 
papers, the publishers will be forced to cooperative purchasing which 
heretofore has found little support. 

The letters received from small newsprint consumers, even those 
distress cases or acute shortages, emphasized there should be “a mini- 
mum of Federal regulations and controls.” They all took a stand 
against too much Government help, obviously apprehensive of its 
ultimate implications. 

In general, it is my observation that the subcommittee’s extensive 
report grapples with many facets of the perennial newsprint question 
although, as I have pointed out, it does not give proper recognition 
to what appears to be the most serious fault in the entire supply and 
demand picture; namely, the potential shortages of sheeted newsprint 
for the small papers. 

The subcommittee report in many respects has, nevertheless, at- 
tained a commendable degree of objectivity. The report is a contri- 
bution to present-day thinking on the chronic maladjustments of 
newsprint consumption and production. There will be general appro- 
bation of the subcommittee’s recommendations that ne wsprint expan- 
sion in this country should be encouraged, although there is likely to 
be considerable disagreement with many of the other remedies pro- 
posed in the report. 








INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL 
Aprit 4, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPaRKMAN: You will recall that I filed with the 
committee my minority view in connection with the original report 
submitted by the Subcommittee on Newsprint. 

I had certain very definite misgivings and disagreements with the 
report insofar as it pertained to the “conclusions in Newsprint for 
Tomorrow, and note with interest that Senator Thye, also a member 
of the committee, had his own misgivings. 

In view, however, of the definite changes made by the committee 
upon reconsideration of this report, I see no need for filing or includ- 
ing in this report my original dissent which was filed and left with 
you. My sole desire was to have this report clarified and modified, 
which I am happy to note has been done. 

Sincerely, 
AnbrEW F., SCHOEPPEL. 
12a 








APPENDIX 


SECTION 1 
DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Supplies for a free press—the preliminary report on newsprint 


The problem of insuring the physical supplies to maintain a free press in the 
United States is one of the most vexing, but by no means one of the most recent, 
to plague the Congress and the people. It dates back at least to the eighteenth 
century. In 1744 the publisher of the Williamsburg, Va., newspaper set up his 
own paper mill to assure himself of an adequate supply of paper; and during 
the Revolutionary War the cutting off of imports from England created an acute 
paper famine (K 230).’ Industrial and technological progress and social change 
have considerably modified the nature and terms of the problem over the years, 
however. It was not until about 1890 that wood became an important raw 
material for the making of paper; and not until about 1910 that the manufacture 
of newsprint became a differentiated process from the making of other types of 
paper (A 169 et seq.). The newsprint situation since 1910 may, therefore, be 
considered relevant to the present problem. 

The complaints of publishers and others have caused Congress to be concerned 
about newsprint since even before that date, The first congressional investiga- 
tion of the Paper Trust was in 1904 when a House committee held hearings to 
seek “information relative to causes of high prices of paper used for newspapers” 
(B 218). From the Fifty-eighth to the Bighty-first Congresses there were 21 
congressional investigations of newsprint (B 213-17). Since World War II, Con- 
gress has been continuously concerned about this matter and there have been 
investigations by some committee of the Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, 
HRighty-first, and now the Bighty-second, Congresses. 

The lack of legislative results is no fair indication of the achievements of 
these investigations. Almost every aspect of the newsprint situation has been 
explored, and there is a mass of published material available in the reports of 
congressional investigations, of other Government agencies and of trade asso- 
ciations. It has been facetiously remarked that one of the causes of a news- 
print shortage is the publication of reports of investigations of the newsprint 
shortage. The recent hearings, by a subcommittee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate in the Eightieth Congress, and by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House in the Eighty-first Congress, were 
extremely thorough and are sufficiently recent to be practically current. A 
study of the reports of these investigations, and of other sources, indicates that 
there are few questions that cannot be answered from the published material 
on the subject. It would appear that to conduct another inquiry into this field 
without making use of the available material would be extravagant of time, 
energy, money, and, indeed, all the scarce resources of a busy Congress. There- 
fore, the subcommittee charged with the duty of investigating the newsprint 
problem offers this report to summarize the significant facts and conclusions 
to be found in the prior reports, and to indicate, as far as possible, on the basis 


1In order to facilitate reference to the sources and to a more plenary statement of the 
evidence, citations are given throughout. The style of citation is by letter and number— 
the letter indicating the reference volume, as listed in appendix I, and the number indicating 
the page, where appropriate. Much of the testimony and evidence is duplicitous, and the 
citations are not intended to give every reference to a particular topic, but rather to assist 
the reader in finding the principal evidence on a given point. 
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of the evidence, what the nature of the problem and its potential solutions may 
be. This is not intended to be a complete summary of the evidence adduced in 
earlier hearings, as that would be unduly voluminous and would not answer 
the need for a synthesis of the significant evidence and a winnowing of the 
irrelevant. 

An example of what is considered irrelevant is the dispute as to whether 
the newsprint shortage is a problem of supply or demand. Various witnesses 
testified as to their opinions on this matter, and as recently as March 12, 1951, 
the New York Times reports a statement blaming the newsprint shortage on 
the publishers rather than the manufacturers. It seems apparent that this 
argument is as futile as trying to decide whether a size 9 foot is too large for a 
size 7 shoe, or whether the shoe is too small for the foot. When demand is 
greater than supply it is obvious that it may be said either that demand is too 
great or supply is too small, and that the only difference is one of terminology 
and viewpoint. What may be relevant and significant in this situation is to 
inquire how the demand arises, where the supply come from, and what means 
are available to reduce the demand or increase the supply. Whether it is 
desirable to adopt means to do one or the other or both or neither is a matter 
of judgment of social values, the exercise of which lies within the domain of 
legislative policy. No conclusion as to such matters of policy has yet been 
reached by the subcommittee. This report is intended merely to bring the evi- 
dence of prior hearings to a focus by presenting the facts showing the nature 
of newsprint consumption, distribution and production, the outlines of the 
problem and the lines of possible legislative action. 


NEED FOR NEWSPRINT 


Newsprint, as the name implies, is the paper on which newspapers are printed. 
It is distinguished from other kinds of papers in several respects, in its physical 
characteristics, its size, and in being the cheapest grade of printing paper made. 
It can be, and is, used for printing other things than newspapers, such as certain 
types of cheap books and magazines, but these uses do not take a large amount 
of the paper. On the other hand, there is no substitute for newsprint in the 
publication of a newspaper (A 1127). Without newsprint a modern newspaper 
cannot be published. As Congressman McKinnon testified, “I do not think there 
is any doubt in anyone’s mind that traditional freedom of the press—and, by 
that, I mean a free opportunity for anyone to engage in the publishing business— 
is dependent upon an ample supply of newsprint at a reasonable price level” 
(A 278). The concern engendered by this dependence was well expressed by 
Senator Capehart in opening the last Senate investigation of this subject when 
he declared, ‘We would not permit the free press of America to be strangled by 
any other means. We dare not permit it to be strangled by the lack of newsprint” 
(C 2). 

The dependence of newspapers upon newsprint is enhanced by certain peculiar 
factors. News is itself a highly perishable commodity. It cannot be anticipated 
and it cannot be stored. Thus newspapers must be published continuously and 
on schedule, if they are to be published at all. They cannot be stockpiled in 
advance, publication cannot be postponed, and lost production cannot be regained 
later (C 407). On the other hand, newsprint itself is difficult and expensive to 
store. It deteriorates if kept for long periods, and it is so bulky that storage of a 
very large quantity is not practical (A 162). Large newspapers will normally 
stockpile enough newsprint to publish for about 1 to 2 months (H 45). Thus the 
requirements of publishing demand a substantially continuous flow of newsprint 
from the mill. Fortunately this matches the operation of the mills, as the manu- 
facturing is a continuous flow process and the mills generally do not have the 
facilities for warehousing large amounts of finished newsprint. 

As a corollary of this relationship, any interruption in the flow of newsprint 
to the publishers and any diversion or shortage in supply is felt very quickly, 
particularly by the smaller publishers who do not have storage facilities equiva- 
lent to those of the large publishers, There can be no doubt that since the end 
of the last war the smaller publishers have felt the newsprint supply to be in- 
adequate, and even critically inadequate. Congress has received a flood of 
complaints from them (A 254, 289, 351, 378, 422, 424, 578; C 282). Indicative of 
those who appear to have suffered the most from a lack of newsprint are pub- 
lishers of the newspapers of civic groups, labor unions, civil-service employees 
(C 314), trade groups (C 479), small dailies (C 371, 586-7), religious organiza- 
tions, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish (C 77, 78, 83, 102, 113, 121), Negro publica- 
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tions (C 77, 128), veterans’ organizations (C 78), cooperative organizations 
(C 78), and fraternal organizations (C 838). There have also been complaints 
from magazine publishers (C 344), including the publishers of comic books and 
detective-story magazines (C 351). However, most of the complaints represented 
by the testimony in the hearings previously held and by the correspondence 
received by members of the Senate Small Business Committee have come from 
the publishers of small daily and weekly newspapers of general circulation, and 
of special group newspapers such as the Catholic and the Negro press. 

There is ample evidence that the scarcity of newsprint has worked a real 
hardship on many publishers. There was testimony that no newspaper in the 
United States has been forced to suspend publication solely because of lack of 
newsprint (C 41, 46). Still it is clear that scarcity of newsprint has been a 
contributing factor in a number of newspaper deaths (A 121: B 21; L). Of 
equal, or greater, significance, it appears to be well established that it is impos- 
sible to start a new newspaper under present conditions beeause all of the avail- 
able supply of newsprint is being channeled to existing publications (C 380; 
A 145; 183-9, 283, 418-20, 424, 814, 819, 921, 952). These facts seem to render 
less extravagant the complaint of one small publisher that “Freedom of the press 
is absolutely dead under present conditions” (C 348). 

There have been fewer complaints from the large than from the small pub- 
lishers. There are a number of reasons for this. First, and most obvious, 
there are far fewer large than small publishers. As pointed out below, some 
of the largest have an interest in newsprint mills; and, in any event, the large 
publishers are getting the great bulk of the newsprint that is being produced. 
Practically all the large publishers have contracts directly with newsprint mills, 
and there is a definite indication that they are very hesitant to jeopardize their 
relatively favored position by giving testimony that might antagonize the news- 
print manufacturers (A 280, 596, 1132-3). Nevertheless, even some of the largest 
publishers have stated off-the-record that they are seriously worried about the 
newsprint supply. 

The evidence and the conditions referred to above cover the period from 1946 
through 1950. The correspondence of the Senate Small Business Committee 
demonstrates that the complaints, as well as the conditions engendering them, 
are continuing. This evidence leaves no room for doubt that there is a need for 
substantially more newsprint in the United States than is now available. 


CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT 


The consumption of newsprint in the United States has increased steadily 
through the years, and has shot up since the end of the last war. In rounded 
figures, the total consumption of newsprint in this country has increased like 
this: 

1910—Slightly over 1 million tons 

1920—Slightly over 2 million tons 

1930—About 314 million tons 

1940—About 3%4 million tons 

1945—About 314 million tons 

1950—Nearly 6 million tons 
(B 47, 119, 129: E: H: G 12). The indications are that consumption will 
continue to increase (A 125; G). Two questions naturally present themselves: 
Where does the newsprint go? and, What has caused this increase? 

There is one answer to the question where the newsprint goes that is fairly 
easy to give—it goes mainly to the daily newspapers. In a rough breakdown, 
85 percent goes to the daily newspapers; 6 percent goes to the commercial 
printers and the publishers of magazines, books, and miscellaneous; 7 percent 
goes to the Federal Government and foreign-language newspapers ; and 2 percent 
goes to the weeklies (C 14-15). . 

While the Federal Government itself is a large user by individual standards, 
it is a negligible factor in the total situation. In the breakdown given above, 
based on WPB figures, classification of Government and foreign-language papers 
is largely the latter. The Government Printing Office uses about 3,000 tons 
of newsprint annually, which amounts to just over one-twentieth of 1 percent 
of the total national consumption (A 310 et seq.; B 140). Of the total amount 
used by the Government, approximately 50 percent is used for the Congressional 
Record ; about 18 percent for the Federal Register; and the rest for miscellaneous 
uses, including, largely, income-tax instructions and forms (A 311). 
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So far as newspapers are concerned, the weeklies (or the nondailies) are 
really the small business of the field (C 586). Although there are about 9,000 
weekly newspapers in the United States, it takes, in the aggregate, a total of only 
about 75,000 to 100,000 tons of newsprint to supply all of their requirements 
(A 353). This represents less than 2 percent of the total national consump- 
tion (C 14). The requirements of the weeklies are so small, relatively, because 
their individual editions are smaller than those of the dailies, because they 
publish less frequently, and also because their total circulation is one-fourth 
that of the dailies. In 1950 the total circulation of all the weeklies was just 
over 13 million, and of all the dailies was just over 52 million (A 353). 

While daily papers are more expensive to publish than weeklies, it should 
not be inferred that all daily papers are big businesses. On the contrary, the 
majority of them are relatively small. There are a total of approximately 
1,500 daily newspapers in the country, considering morning and evening papers 
published by a single enterprise as one paper (C 410-11). If morning and 
evening editions published under common ownership are considered separately, 
this number is increased by about 250 (C 410-11, 3). Of the 1,500 daily news- 
paper enterprises in the country, over 60 percent have total circulations of less 
than 10,000; over 30 percent have total circulations of between 10,000 and 
100,000 ; and only about 100 enterprises, or less than 10 percent, have circulations 
over 100,000 daily (C 410-11). 

Of the total 85 percent of the newsprint used by the dailies, the smallest 1,100 
dailies take less than 10 percent, and the 400 largest dailies use the other 75 per- 
cent (C 14-15). These 1,100 smallest dailies each use less than 500 tons of news- 
print annually (C 3). On the other hand, the 200 largest metropolitan dailies 
used 68 percent of the total of 85 percent of the newsprint used by dailies (O 15, 
16) and each uses more than 5,000 tons of newsprint annually (C 290). Put in 
another way, of the total newsprint used by daily newspapers, the 60 percent of 
the newspapers which are the smallest use less than 10 percent of the newsprint, 
while the 10 percent of the newspapers which are the largest use more than 60 
percent of the newsprint (C 290). It has been testified that 50 buyers account 
for approximately 70 percent of the newsprint consumed in this country (A 675). 
This is not inconsistent with the other figures given above, as these buyers are 
those who purchase for chains of newspapers which include many of the large 
metropolitan dailies comprising the 10 percent of the newspapers which are the 
largest: 

The relationship between the large and the small dailies may, perhaps, be 
better illustrated by more concrete comparisons. The main section of the New 
York Times for one Sunday edition takes about 1,300 tons of newsprint (C 76). 
This is enough to publish the ordinary small daily for 3 years. The editor of a 
small nondaily testified that the newsprint consumed in publishing one seven- 
column ad (slightly less than a full page) for a New York store in the New York 
papers for 1 day would keep his publication going for 6 months (C 81). Similar 
comparisons can readily be worked out on the basis of the circulation figures 
given. Asa rough rule of thumb, 1 pound of newsprint will make 70 to 75 normal 
newspaper pages. 

The question as to what has caused the increase in newsprint consumption 
can be answered essentially in two words: advertising and circulation (C 5; 
Q 56). Most important, of course, has been the increase in advertising and cir- 
culation of the large dailies. From 1945 to 1950 they increased their circulation 
over 15 percent (A 353). During the same period their advertising volume in- 
creased over 60 percent (H 58). Their average number of pages has increased 
similarly. The average size of a daily newspaper during the 5-year period from 
1936 to 1941 was 27 pages on weekdays and 83 pages on Sundays. The average 
size of the dailies during the year 1949 was 34 pages on weekdays and 107 pages 
on Sundays (A 610). These increases have been reflected in the use of news- 
print. From 1945 to 1946 alone, the large dailies increased their newsprint 
consumption by more than one-fourth (C 13, 94). More startling is the long- 
range projection of consumption figures. From 1880 to 1950 the population of 
the country increased threefold; newspaper circulation increased 15 times over ; 
but newsprint consumption increased by fifty-eight-fold (A 381). The per capita 
consumption of newsprint in 1910 was about 25 pounds. By 1923 this had in- 
ereased to 50 pounds; and from 1923 until 1945 the per capita figure was in the 
forties or fifties, except for 1929 when it hit 62. After World War II this figure 
began to jump, and by 1947 it was 66; in 1948 it was 70; in 1949 it was 74; and 
in 1950 we consumed nearly 78 pounds of newsprint per person (B 119; G 12). 
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Paradoxically, the increase in circulation of the daily papers has been a con- 
comitant of a decrease in the number of papers. From 1929 through 1944 
while circulation was increasing more than 16 percent the number of daily news- 
papers decreased more than 10 percent, approximately 200 newspapers having 
suspended publication or having been merged with other papers during that 
15-year period (B 945, L). The result has been the nearly complete elimination 
of competition from the daily newspaper field. By 1945, in the cities having daily 
newspapers, there was a competitive paper in only 8.4 percent, or in about 125 
cities (B 947). During a similar period the number of weeklies also decreased, 
although not quite so much in proportion (B 1051). 

The American Newspaper Guild, after an extensive study of the subject, re- 
ported that, “In the United States the newsprint situation is one of the major 
factors in the decline of the competitive press” (B 941). However, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, which represents primarily the largest 
publishers (C 36), takes issue with this conclusion. It stated, “The publish- 
ing of a newspaper is a business and there must be more income than expense 
to remain in business. Wage rates, shortened hours, and lessened production 
per man-hour are the major factors in forcing mergers and discontinuance of 
newspapers” (B 1058). To some extent, at least, the dispute is a matter of 
terminology and viewpoint, as an examination of cost-analysis figures makes it 
obvious that all publishing expenses have increased, thereby contributing to 
the difficulty of staying in business (B 934-5, L). It is clear that one of the 
major increases in newspaper costs has been the cost of newsprint for those 
publishers who have been able to get it; and that simply getting newsprint has 
been a major problem for other publishers. The evidence establishes that 
newsprint shortage and cost have both contributed to newspaper deaths (B 21). 
The relative importance of the various contributing causes is, at best, difficult 
to measure. 

It is plain from these figures that the present trend among newspapers is 
toward fewer papers, bigger papers, and larger circulations. The increasing 
consumption of newsprint cannot be ascribed exclusively to advertising, circu- 
lation, or newspaper size as they are all interrelated. Larger circulations 
beget more advertising, which, in turn, makes possible and also requires 
more pages. It should be kept in mind that the usual division of content in a 
newspaper is, roughly, 40 percent editorial matter and 60 percent advertising 
(C 6). Thus increased circulation and increased newspaper size both show 
un increased use of newsprint for advertising purposes also. Taken together 
with the figures of advertising linage, these facts appear to indicate that the 
greatly increased newsprint consumption since the end of the last war is pri- 
marily the result of an increase in newspaper advertising. A corollary of this 
conclusion was suggested by the president of the largest paper company that 
“if advertising fell off 5 or 10 percent we would have newsprint coming out 
of our ears” (A 609). 

It was testified that there is also a shortage of newsprint in the world market, 
which is increasing because of the increase in literacy and the resulting increase 
in demand for newspapers (C 161-2). It is impossible, however, to make any 
close statistical comparisons between the United States and the world market 
for several reasons. There are not comparable statistics for the rest of the 
world, to begin with. Further, economic conditions are not comparable. Canada 
is by far the largest producer of newsprint in the world, and the rest of the 
world is not able to compete with the United States in buying Canadian products 
(C 50). It was testified that the price of newsprint in the world market was 
50 percent above the New York City price (A 846-7). In addition, there are 
political restrictions and rationing in force in many other countries. Recent 
news dispatches indicate that Canada itself may adopt a system of Government 
allocation in the export of its newsprint supply. Nevertheless, it is clear first, 
that the United States consumes the greater part (62 percent) of the world’s 
newsprint ; and second, that the world demand is greater than the world supply 
(D). Since newsprint is assuredly one of the major weapons in the war for 
men’s minds being waged in the world today (A 248, 289), these facts sharpen 
the problem posed by our domestic consumption and needs. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPRINT 


The pattern of newsprint distribution throughout the world is a relatively 
simple one—most of it is manufactured in Canada and used in the United States. 
For a number of years Canada has been the only nation producing more than a 
million tons a year, and it has been producing in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 
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tons a year (KE, J). The United States has been the only nation “onsuming more 
than a million tons a year, and it has been consuming about 5,000,000 tons 
(E, J). Newsprint is Canada’s largest export; and 90 percent of it is exported 
to the United States (A 142). Newsprint is our second largest import (coffee 
is the largest) (A 211), and 80 percent of it comes from Canada. We import 
slightly less than 5 percent of our newsprint from Europe and manufacture 
the rest ourselves (H 51, A 125, J). 

Next to Canada, the United States is the largest producer of newsprint, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries (5, J). Russia 
may produce a substantial amount, but precise figures are not known. In any 
event, it is clear that Canada produces more than half of the world’s produc- 
tion. The United States imports some newsprint from the United Kingdom, 
but that country imports more than it exports, so it cannot be regarded as a 
very promising source of supply (EB, J). The part of our newsprint supply 
which we get from Europe comes principally from Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, Which are exporting countries of this commodity (BE, J). On the other 
hand, the United States itself exports a small amount of newsprint each year, 
principally to the Philippines and Mexico. Our exports amount to about 4 
percent of our production and to about seven-tenths of 1 percent of our con- 
sumption (EB, J). Newsprint has been admitted duty-free into the United 
States since 1911, and is the only type of paper which is not subject to a tariff 
duty (C 148, 179; A 165, 293, 294, 297-9). Although only “standard newsprint 
paper” is admitted duty-free, there is no requirement that it be used for news- 
paper purposes after importation into this country (A 299). 

By established trade usage the larger newspapers buy newsprint directly from 
the manufacturing mills, while the smaller papers buy through dealers or jobbers, 
or from their printers (C 8). The basis of differentiation is that the papers 
large enough to buy in carload lots (about 25 tons) (C 300) buy directly from 
the mill, while the others buy through the jobbers (A 131). As a result, most 
newspapers with cireulations of over 10,000 usually have contracts directly with 
the mill (C 188, A 150). The mills tend to favor their larger accounts (C 107) ; 
and, consequently, the newsprint shortage is much more serious for the small 
papers, which have greater difficulty in securing even their small requirements 
(C 11, 41, 59-63, 72, 78, 101, 282; A 150-1, 232, 282, 292, 334, 351, 595). It was 
testified that no newspaper buying directly from the mill had been in serious 
distress because of lack of newsprint (C 41); and that the problem of newsprint 
distribution is chiefly that of the small publisher who buys through a middleman 
(C 282). There was evidence that in a shortage Situation the newsprint some- 
times passed through the hands of several speculators between the mill and the 
user (C 364). This produces a spot market, sometimes referred to as a black 
market, in which the price has gone substantially above the current mill price 
and there has been what is commonly called profiteering (C 330). Even the 
Federal Government has found itself forced to pay more than the normal mill 
price in order to meet its requirements (A 311, cf. A 200). The newsprint 
manufacturers have apparently taken advantage of their dominant position in 
recent years to demand long-term contracts with open-price provisions from 
the publishers who do buy directly from them (A 90). The effect of this is, 
of course, further to freeze the existing pattern of distribution, as the publishers 
with such contracts are assured of a relatively adequate supply, while it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the smaller publishers to secure newsprint on the open 
market. 

PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT 


The art of making paper from fibrous matter is at least as old as the Christian 
era, and was probably practiced by the Chinese earlier than that (K 229). The 
first paper mill was established in America in 1690, and a number were set up 
early in the eighteenth century. The paper famine caused by the cutting off of 
imports during the Revolutionary War resulted in the establishment of 80 or 90 
paper mills in the United States by the end of the war. Paper manufacturing was 
protected in the first tariff, and by 1810 there were more than 200 mills in 
operation in this country (K 230). 

The basic method of making paper has changed little over the centuries. 
Essentially it consists of beating cellulose fibers in water so that they form a wet 
pulp of adequate cohesive quality, then spreading and permitting the pulp to 
dry in a thin even layer. This was done by hand until 1798 when a paper 
machine was invented in France, which was introduced to England a few years 
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later by Henry Fourdrinier, after whom the machines are now called. The ma- 
chines gave impetus to the industry by making the process a continuous one and 
allowing paper to be made cheaply and by the roll (K 230-2). 

In a modern paper mill the breaking and beating of the raw material is done 
by knives on a bed plate and a revolVing drum. The paper machine consists of 
a “pond” of wet pulp which flows onto a continuous wire-mesh cloth band, which 
may be from 70 to 240 inches wide. The thin sheet of wet pulp then passes 
through various rollers, over heated cylinders, and through vacuums in order 
to dry. As it is desirable to dry the sheet slowly, and as modern machines run at 
high speed, a very large number of rollers and drying cylinders are used. The 
machines also perform auxiliary processes such as tinting, sizing (surfacing), 
loading, and calendaring (glazing) on the pulp or paper. Contrary to popular 
impression most papers are tinted by the addition of some coloring matter, as 
even bleached pulp retains some residual yellow color by itself. Newsprint 
pulp is tinted by the addition of red and blue coloring matter to make it a 
neutral gray which is nearly white; but it turns yellow again in a relatively 
short time (K 230-2). Newsprint machines handle sheets from 160 to 240 
inches in width, and run off paper at the rate of 550 to 1,200 feet a minute (K 
235). Rags, and similar materials, were used for making paper until about 
1880, when wood began to be used as a raw material (K 235). The manufacture 
of newsprint first became a specialized business, as distinguished from the manu 
facture of other types of paper, about 1910 (A 162). At the present time, news- 
print is ordinarily made from 80 to 85 percent ground wood pulp, which is palp 
that has been ground mechanically, and from 15 to 20 percent of “chemical 
wood pulp,” which is pulp that has been prepared chemically (A 162). 

Hemlock, fir, spruce, and poplar are the trees that have been furnishing the 
wood pulp from which newsprint is made, and there seems to have been a 
general impression that other kinds of wood are not suitable (A 163, C 49). How 
ever, in 1940 southern pine was first used and it has been producing a satisfactory 
newsprint since that time (A163, C 49). Although there has been no commercial 
production from other materials, research and experiments have demonstrated 
that satisfactory newsprint may be produced from many other raw materials, 
including: straw and cornstalks (C 163; A 115, 374), sawgrass (A 110), cotton 
and cotton stalks (A 111), bagasse (A 129, 146), bamboo (Q 33); hardwood 
(A 266-7), logging debris and sawmill waste (A 168), waste paper (A 898-9), 
rice straw (New York Times February 14, 1951, p. 10), and other similar sub- 
stances. 

The record of newsprint production in the United States has been a generally 
declining one. In 1910 there were 75 newsprint mills producing over a million 
tons a year, which was then equal to our national consumption (B 42). A 
tendency toward fewer and larger mills, which were thought to be more efficient 
and economical in operation (A 213), resulted in a reduction of the number 
of mills to 39 by 1926 (B 42). During this period, however, production increased 
somewhat amounting to about 144 million tons in 1926. Although this was less 
than half our consumption in that year (B 129), it was our production peak 
(C 166, A 163). Since 1926, production of newsprint in this country has declined 
in both actual quantity and percentage of consumption. In 1949 we produced less 
than a million tons, and our production amounted to cnly 17 percent of our 
consumption (B 129-30). At the same time the number of mills in operation 
decreased from 39 to 11 (B 42). ‘ 

The record of Canadian production is just the converse. Canada increased its 
newsprint production from half a million tons in 1915 to more than 5 million 
tons, or 10 times as much, in 1950 (G). Since, as has already been pointed out, 
most of the Canadian production comes to the United States and supplies the 
largest part of our consumption it is apparent that the location of the newsprint 
industry has shifted from the United States to Canada. The reasons are some- 
what obscure, although some enlightening facts are known. 

Many, if not a majority, of the Canadian mills are owned and controlled by 
capital from the United States (A 380, 412, 413, 433), although the exact extent 
of the United States interest in Canadian companies is not known (A 743). It 
has been suggested that the newsprint manufacturers shifted their operations 
largest part of our consumption, it is apparent that the location of the newsprint 
companies themselves insist that the shift has taken place because of purely 
economie factors (A 544-5, 564, 612). Although no exact comparative figures are 
available, there is some indication that it is slightly cheaper to manufacture 
newsprint in the United States than in Canada (Q 152-38, P 197 et seq.). It 
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follows that any economic advantage enjoyed by the industry in Canada must 
be due either to the legal situation or to the fact that newspriot enters this 
country duty free while there is a tariff on all other types of paper. Undoubtedly 
this has encouraged the production of the other types of paper within the United 
States (A 165). 

Comparative production figures of the United States and Canada suggest that 
the tariff situation may be relatively important in shifting and keeping newsprint 
production in Canada. Although newsprint production in the United States has 
decreased during the last 25 years, the production of all paper products has 
increased very substantially (I), as has the production of wood pulp (M). In 
1948 the production of newsprint constituted only 4 percent of the total produc- 
tion of all paper products in the United States; but in Canada newsprint 
amounted to over 77 percent of the total of all paper products (A 258, B 119). 

Whether because of the tariff or for other reasons, it is more profitable to 
manufacture other kinds of paper in this country than it is to produce newsprint 
(A 232; Q 171, 186). Naturally enough, therefore, a number of domestic mills 
have converted from newsprint manufacture to the production of more profitable 
types of paper (C 34, 162), and in recent years there has been a tremendous 
increase in the manufacture and use of “mechanical paper” (Q 178). The same 
factors that have operated to cause a shift from newsprint to other kinds of 
paper production, have also discouraged the establishment of any new newsprint 
mills. To begin with, a tremendous amount of capital investment is needed for 
the establishment of a paper mill (C 50). This cost has increased in recent 
years (A 232). In particular, newsprint mills require a greater investment per 
ton of output than any other paper product (A 761), and, in fact, require an 
extremely large capital investment in relation to dollar volume of sales com- 
pared with almost any other product (A 397-8). 

In spite of the difficulties, two new newsprint mills have been established suc- 
cessfully in the United States in recent years: one at Lufkin, Tex., and the other 
at Coosa Pines, Ala. The Southland Paper Mills, Inc., was organized in 1937 
by some publishers and paper interests. It was financed with RFC assistance 
and by 1940 had completed a mill at Lufkin, Tex., to manufacture newsprint 
from southern pine (A 766 et seq.). It has been in production since that time 
and is operating profitably. The Coosa River Newsprint Co. was organized in 
1946 and was financed by a group of southern publishers and by the sale of 
stock to the public. Construction of its mill at Coosa Pines started in April 
1948, and by December 1949 it was in production. It also manufactures news- 
print from southern pine and is operating profitably (A 757 et seq.). It is 
almost unique in having depended wholly on private financing, since, in addi- 
tion to helping establish the Southland company, the RFC has given financial 
aid to one-third of the domestic newsprint producers (A 582), 

Except for these more or less “cooperative” ventures at Lufkin, TexX., and 
Coosa River, Ala., only a few of the largest newspaper publishers are known 
to have any interest in newsprint mills (A 108, cf. 214). A study of this matter 
was made in 1939 by the Federal Trade Commission which disclosed four im- 
portant publishing groups with newsprint ownership (B 948 et seq.). The 
McCormick-Patterson newspapers own all of the outstanding stock of the Ontario 

’aper Co., Ltd., of Ontario, Canada, which sells its entire output to the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News. The New York Times owns 49 percent 
of the Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., which supplies all of the newsprint for 
that paper. The Hearst publications refused to furnish any information to the 
FTC or to permit examination of their files, but it was reported that they owned 
a small mill at Murray Bay, Canada, and that they have since purchased other 
mills. The Minneapolis Tribune (now the Minneapolis Star and Tribune) 
owned all the stock of a mill in Michigan, but that has since ceased to produce 
newsprint. 

Investigation of the ownership and control of newsprint producers is rendered 
difficult, if not nearly impossible, because of the fact that the operating com- 
panies are principally Canadian corporations. Many of them are located in 
the Province of Ontario which has a law, apparently passed at their instigation, 
in effect forbidding them to respond to any subpenas or inquiries from outside 
Canada (A 205, 105 et seq.). The SEC reported that so far as it had data 
available on the newsprint companies, Canadian and American, virtually the 
entire industry was interrelated not by directly interlocking directorates but 
through various common corporate relationships (A 408-13, 540-2). In any 
event, it is undisputed that, whatever the reasons, the large American paper 
companies have shifted their newsprint production to Canada (A 350, 395, 
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544-5, 551, 629), and there are very large American interests in the Canadian 
corporations which produce the newsprint that is used in this country. 


THE PRICE OF NEWSPRINT 


Newsprint prices present an odd picture. The general price structure is that 
established by the major mills which have divided the United States into 10 
zones, throughout each of which they charge uniform prices (C 47; A 97, 98, 104, 
130, 135, 226, 288, 462, 488-90, 519-20, 524, 547, 555-8, 572; B 79). However, 
in times of scarcity the open, or “spot” or “black” market price may vary widely 
(always upward) from the uniform mill price. The published statistics in- 
variably report the mill price, which is the price to carload-lot purchasers, but 
is not the price to the small less-than-carload-lot purchaser. The latter prices 
are not published and are difficult to determine accurately. 

The price of newsprint in New York City in 1910 was about $45 a ton. The 
price reached a peak of about $115 in the inflation of 1920 (although it was even 
higher for a few months) (Q 247), but it declined rapidly, and from that time 
until the end of the last war it varied up and down between $40 and $80 a ton. 
For several years before and during the last war the price was in the neighbor- 
hood of $50 a ton. After the war it began to rise, and it reached $100 a ton in 
1949 and $106 a ton at the beginning of 1951 (B 129; G). The price varies 
slightly from zone to zone, but it is always the same to all carload-lot purchases 
within any zone (C 300). 

Whether or not this price is “high” depends, of course, upon the viewpoint and 
standard of judgment adopted. Undoubtedly it appears high to publishers since 
it is one of their principal cost items and has increased more rapidly since the 
war than any other single item (B 934, 950). In this connection it should be 
noted that the cost of newsprint becomes an increasingly large proportion of 
total costs as the circulation of a newspaper increases (B 935). Therefore, price 
(as distinguished from availability) of newsprint is relatively more important 
to the large publishers than to the small ones. 

On purely objective standards it is difficult to say that newsprint-mill prices 
are very much excessive. Taking 1939 as the standard or base (100), newsprint 
prices in 1950 were at 200, whereas the general wholesale price index was only 
at 182 (B 498). Taking 1933 as the base (100), newsprint prices in 1950 were 
at 242, while the general wholesale price index was only at 212 (B 499). On 
the other hand, taking 1926 as the base (100), in 1950 newsprint prices were 
only 189, whereas the general wholesale price index was 151 (B 499). 

These prices are of particular interest in view of the evidence that the mill 
prices are controlled by collusive agreement among the Canadian manufacturers. 
There was some denial that this was the fact (A 234-5, 347-8, 355, 455, 497, 547, 
678), but the evidence adduced was overwhelmingly convincing that newsprint 
prices were set by collusive agreement between the mills (A 91, 130, 188, 199, 
209, 219-21, 226-9, 235, 288, 308, 350, 358-61, 365-8, 369, 420-1, 429, 448, 470-2, 
495, 549-50, 706, 753, 776-7, 922-3, 932, 1002-4, 1010, 1016, 1022, 1029, 1050; 
B 229, 927, 987, 1187, 1188, 1192, ete.; Q 182). Actually, there was no dispute 
about the fact that in many of the contracts between the mills and the publishers, 
prices were pegged to or based on the prices charged, and to be charged in the 
future, by other leading companies (C 48; A 97, 516, 570, 685, 741, 748). These 
were sometimes referred to as “interlocking contracts” (A 221). It is also well 
established that the Scandinavian producers have trade associations that engage 
in price fixing (A 507). On the other hand, it was testified that the Southland 
-aper Mills and the Great Northern Paper Co., the largest United States news- 
print producer, both set their prices independently of the common zone prices 
(A 775-6, 805-8). 

There have been at least three antitrust cases against American newsprint 
producers and distributors based upon combinations in restraint of trade and 
price fixing, each of which has resulted in a plea of nolo contendere or a consent 
decree (Antitrust Blue Book Nos. 179, 192, 447). In 1947 the Department of 
Justice instituted a grand-jury investigation, which was later dropped because 
of the difficulties of getting evidence from Canadian companies (A 348). 

In view of all this, it is surprising to find that the established mill prices of 
newsprint have generally been lower than would have been reached in a free 
market (A 328, 384). The obvious inference seems to be that the price has been 
maintained at a level just low enough to avoid the possibility of attracting new 
capital into the field and thus increasing the available productive capacity 
(A 232, 242). If this has been the purpose, it has been successful, as both 
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Canada and the United States are producing at full capacity (G), and there is 
still an unsatisfied demand for more newsprint, 


rHE OUTLOOK FOR NEWSPRINT 


Predicting the future course of any market necessarily involves extrapolation, 
rather than mere reporting. However, when this is based upon an examination 
of past and existing conditions it need not be unduly hazardous. There is little 
in the present situation to indicate that any of the factors Which have created a 
high rate of newsprint consumption are likely to change in the near future. 
There has been some concern that the advent and popularity of television may 
cause a decrease in newspaper advertising. But the experience with radio and 
the general economic outlook seem sufficient assurance that the effect of television 
upon newspaper advertising will be neither large nor permanent (Q 56). On the 
other hand, the factors, such as the shortage of sulfur, which threaten to curtail 
still further the supply of newsprint seem much more imminent (New York 
Times, March 21, 1951, p. 57; April 8, 1951, p. F 1). It is, therefore, fairly certain 
that the demand for newsprint will continue to be in excess of the supply avail- 
able in the market in the foreseeable future. 

The question thus becomes one of the possiblity of increasing production, 
Existing capacity in the United States and Canada is being utilized at a 100- 
percent rate. The Newsprint Association of Canada reports that there is idle 
capacity outside of North America amounting to about 5 percent of the total 
world production (G@ 1920). Half of this capacity is in Great Britain and one- 
fourth of it is in the Scandinavian countries, and both are expected to utilize 
their full capacity in 1951 (G 20). The United States might get some increase 
in its imports from Scandinavia, but Great Britain has itself been suffering from 
a severe newsprint shortage, and so little of that increased production can be 
expected to be exported. 

The attitude of the newsprint industry itself toward further expansion was 
well summarized by J. D. Zellerbach, president of one of the largest producing 
companies in North America. He told a House committee : 

“A look at the past indicates that the current scarcity can disappear overnight 
and hence is no justification in itself for the industry to make the heavy invest- 
ment which is necessary to provide additional capacity for which there may be 
no use even before it is completely installed * * *,. Generally speaking, under 
current conditions I believe the industry is and will remain in a healthy con- 
dition, provided drastie reduction in demand and price do not reappear. The 
industry is not ‘adequate’ to meet the demand in the present seller’s market. 
Its capacity will not be increased to a basic of adequacy until, first, it becomes 
reasonably apparent that current levels of demand will be maintained more or 
less permanently and, second, prices are increased to the point where they will 
attract capital to the industry (A 912-913).” 

A careful examination of all the evidence leaves little doubt that Mr. Zeller 
bach accurately states the opinion of leaders of the newsprint industry, and 
that there is little likelihood that the industry will itself engage in any sub- 
stantial expansion of productive capacity unless faced with the threat of com- 
petition from another souree (A 354). The industry has, however, coutinued 
to modernize and improve the efficiency of existing equipment, and has added 
machines to existing mills from time to time, thus gaining some increase in 
capacity (G 20). It is technically possible to shift machines now making kraft 
(wrapping) paper and other grades to the manufaucture of newsprint with 
relatively small expenditures of money and time (A 95: C178). However, the 
same factors which caused the conversion of newsprint machines and mills to 
the manufacture of other grades of paper will surely operate to prevent any 
re-conversion to the less profitable newsprint production. 

There remains the possibility of the establishment of new enterprises in the 
field. Physical conditions are propitious in several locations. The requisites for 
the successful operation of a newsprint mill are (1) availability of a long-term 
timber supply ; (2) a large supply of water; (3) relatively large amounts of power 
at reasonable rates; (4) transportation to the consumers; and (5) facilities for 
the disposal of waste (C 135 et seq.). These conditions exist in several of the 
Southern States and in southeastern Alaska. The practicability of producing 
newsprint from southern pine has now been amply demonstrated by the plants 
in Texas and Alabama (C52). With southern pine as a raw material and natural 
gas as a source of power, it has been estimated that the South could support a 
newsprint industry permanently producing from one and a half to two million 
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tons annually (B 208; C 153; A 242, 634). The dilliculty is principally one of 
financing. The industry is unwilling to finance competition to itself; large 
publishers are getting the bulk of the present production and therefore are not 
generally sufficiently dissatisfied to be willing to spend the money necessary for 
new mills; and the small publishers simply do not have the capital necessary to 
undertake such an enterprise (A 355). 

Alaska is a special case. It has forest resources in the Tongass National Forest 
which could permanently support a newsprint industry producing a million tons 
a year (C 135 et seq., 209 et seq.; A 235, T79 et seq.; B 575 et seq.). It has ample 
supplies of water both for manufacturing processes and for the development of 
hydroelectric power. While it is farther away from the markets than either 
Canada or the Southern States, it has the advantage of being situated so that 
ocean transportation is readily available. The principal impediments to the 
development of a newsprint industry in Alaska are the lack of living facilities 
and of a labor market. Development of a new industry would require the estab 
lishment of entire new communities and facilities for living. This has led to the 
sugvestion that mills be established in the United States and that the lumber be 
taken from Alaska and floated, by inland passage, to the mills in this country 
(A 792 et seq.). This suggestion is opposed by the Delegate from Alaska (A 987) 
and by the Department of Agriculture (A 785 et seq.) on the grounds that this 
would strip Alaska of one of its major resources without doing anything to 
develop that country. It seems inevitable that Alaska will eventually be devel 
oped as one of the principal sources of newsprint supply (D). But, unless action 
is taken by the Federal Government to establish or expedite such a development, 
it will probably be many years before it occurs. 

Substantially the same thing may be said of the use of substitute raw mate- 
rials. Using some material other than wood pulp for the making of newsprint 
does not eliminate the need for a paper-making mill, but merely makes it possible 
to establish such a mill independently of forest resources. The basie problem 
of financing remains the same, except, perhaps, that the industry itself, with 
substantial investments in forest reserves, is less anxious to finance the develop- 
ment of processes that may depreciate the value of such investments than to help 
develop conventional plants. 

One of the most promising of the substitute processes is that of deinking and 
reusing waste paper (A S98 et seq.). A plant using this process would be sub- 
stantially less expensive than one which was engaged in processing raw materia] 
(A 900). Several small plants have been established using this process (D). 

In summary, the outlook for newsprint is for relatively little change in the 
present situation without Government action. A severe depression would un- 
doubtedly reduce advertising volume to an extent sufficient to curtail the con- 
sumption of newsprint so that the supply would be more than adequate to the 
demand, On the other hand the present preparedness program and the disloca- 
tion of population that is engendered by the maintenance of large armed forces 
will certainly tend to increase newsprint consumption even beyond present levels, 
There Is little prospect for an increase in production commensurate with demand. 
Most of the existing newsprint companies had financial difficulties during the 
1930's, and they both feel that they are entitled to compensatory profits now and 
fear that any large increase in productive capacity will again expose them to 
the danger of low prices and small profits. It would be possible for new capital 
to enter the field, but it would take a tremendous amount of capital to establish 
productive facilities sufficiently large to make a significant contribution to our 
national needs. Furthermore, since the capital now required to set up a news- 
print mill is much greater than that which was invested in the existing plants, 
any new enterprise would be at a very real disadvantage in competing with the 
present industry (A 401). Perhaps for these reasons, there is no indication so 
far that capital in the required amounts is available for the expansion of our 
newsprint capacity. 

THE NEWSPRINT PROBLEM 


It is apparent that “the newsprint problem” is not a single problem but a 
complexus of interrelated legal, economic, and social problems. Intelligent con- 
sideration demands that they be somewhat disentangled for examination. 

The most obvious legal problem that is presented is that of what the United 
States Government can do either to investigate or control the activities of a 
foreign industry. In a very real sense the newsprint industry is a “fugitive 
industry” as far as this country is concerned. There is strong evidence that it 
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is engaging in practices that are illegal under our laws. But so far the Federal 
Government has not even been able to require the foreign producers to disclose 
any more evidence of their activities or transactions than they are willing 
voluntarily to produce, even though at least some of them are owned by American 
capital. There is a provision of the United States tariff laws which declares un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of articles into 
the United States to be unlawful, and which authorizes the Tariff Commission to 
investigate such matters (19 U. S. C., see. 1887). This section offers little help 
in the newsprint situation. There is doubt whether this section covers the re- 
straints of trade involved in the foreign production and exportation of newsprint. 
Besides, the only sanction authorized, if such unfair acts are found to exist, is 
the refusal of entry of the commodity involved. In view of the world shortage 
of newsprint, this is tantamount to punishing the victim, who is the consumer, 
rather than the offender, who is the producer. 

The economic problems center about three principal issues. First, there is 
the problem of causing and controlling the shift from product to product within 
an industry. Production of newsprint in this country has not decreased because 
of a lack of wood pulp. The production of wood pulp in the United States has 
increased more than 100 percent since 1937 (A 1062), and the development of this 
industry in the South has been described as phenomenal (A 1064). The news- 
print problem arises from the competition of other products for the wood pulp. 
Mills that might be making newsprint turn out kraft paper instead. The demand 
for paperboard increases as paper cartons replace wood (A 95). Plastics and 
laminations made from pulp materials replace glass in products such as milk 
bottles (C 490), and this kind of use of materials is increasing (C 489; Q 178). At 
the same time we maintain a tariff on all paper products except newsprint. 
Clearly this is not the way to encourage the production of newsprint, if that is 
the objective. 

The second basic economic problem is that of securing the necessarily large 
aggregation of capital to expand or institute productive facilities in a basic in- 
dustry. The problem is peculiar so far as newsprint is concerned only to the 
extent that the amount of capital required is relatively large compared to the 
volume of sales and the quantity of production. However, the reluctance to 
expand facilities in the face of an apparent need for more production is remi- 
niscent of the situation presented in other industries. 

The third basic economic problem involves the whole matter of the competi- 
tion of small and large business. Congress is and has been concerned about 
newsprint primarily because of the complaints of relatively small publishers. 
In many respects their situation is identical with that of small business gen- 
erally. They are dependent for supplies upon large industry and they are in 
competition with large enterprises. The trend is toward mergers and consoli- 
dations, and thus toward larger units. In the face of these pressures and the 
rising costs of an inflationary economy, how can small business survive? This 
is the question facing small publishers only somewhat more acutely than their 
brethren in many other fields. 

Fundamentally these problems resolve themselves into the basic one of reach- 
ing a judgment based upon social values. How important do we think news- 
papers are, as compared with other business enterprises? Do we want news- 
print more than we want wrapping paper or paper board? Does freedom of 
the press imply that anyone who can pay for the privilege shall be entitled to 
publish a newspaper? Is it important to preserve the small newspapers of the 
country? Of what social importance is it who owns and controls the press of 
the country and whether they are many or few? These are the profound prob- 
lems that are ultimately posed by the multitude of more superficial problems 
inherent in the facts presented in this report. Anything that is done in this 
field, whether action or inaction, will necessarily imply some kind of an answer 
to these problems. 

POTENTIAL LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES 


Clearly the most desirable solution of the problems concerning newsprint 
would be the establishment by private capital of additional productive facilities 
adequate to supply the future newsprint needs of the country. However, the 
expression of a pious wish by Congress that this may come to pass does not seem 
likely to contribute much to its achievement. The function of a subcommittee 
such as this one is not merely to hope that the problem will resolve itself but to 
explore the possibilities of legislative action to remedy or ameliorate the diffi- 
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culties with which we are faced. The subcommittee has, accordingly, collected 
all of the suggestions for legislative action with regard to the newsprint situa- 
tion that have been made, explicity or implicitly, in the available testimony, 
evidence and material on the subject. Reduced to their essential elements, these 
suggestions are presented in the following list. The subcommittee has attempted 
to bring together here all of the ideas that have been put forward at any time 
for legislative action in this field. By doing this, it is not intended to express 
either approval or disapproval of any item in the list. It is recognized that there 
is overlapping and inconsistency between various ideas set forth here, and also 
that some of the suggestions may be impractical and others may be undesirable 
for many other reasons. Nevertheless, it is deemed worth while to bring to- 
gether in one place all of the proposals that have been made for congressional 
action both in order to make a record of those that have been considered and 
rejected and to bring to wider attention those that may merit further considera- 
tion. These, then, are, so far as the subcommittee has been able to discover, 
all of the proposals for congressional action in regard to newsprint that have 
been made: 

1. Grant direct Government subsidies to new manufacturing enterprises. 

2. Extend loans or credit, or underwrite loans, for the construction of new 

newsprint mills. 


oe Establish Government newsprint mills and related facilities in Alaska, for 


lease to private interests on condition of the production of newsprint. 

4, Encourage the production of new newsprint mills by permitting accelerated 
depreciated for tax purposes. 

5. Extend Government loans or credit to publishers’ cooperative organizations 
for the establishment of new mills. 

6. Construct and operate Government newsprint mills— 

(a) In Alaska; or 

(6) In the Southern States; 

(c) For the production of Government newsprint requirements; and/or 

(d@) For conducting research in new methods and materials and pilot- 
plant operations; and/or 

(e) For production for sale at cost to small publishers. 

Establish a commission to draft plans, specifications, and estimates, and 
thereafter report back to Congress, on the construction of Government 
newsprint mills in accordance with the practical possibilities. 

8. Assist in establishing newsprint mills in foreign countries under the “point 
4” program, with proper guaranties that they will produce newsprint and 
sell it to the United States. 

9. Grant Government aids and subsidies for research in new methods and 
materials for newsprint production. 

10. Make Government timber available to private paper companies on condition 
that it be used for newsprint production (either in Alaska or elsewhere). 

11. Require that all suitable Government timber that is sold to private companies 
be used for newsprint production rather than for other purposes. 

12. Permit Alaskan timber to be shipped to the United States for newsprint 
production and require its use for that purpose. 

13. Establish a Federal corporation to import, warehouse, and distribute news. 
print in order to prevent profiteering and assure adequate allocation to 
small publishers (i. e., those using less than some amount, such as 1,000 
tons annually). 

14. Extend Government loans or credit to cooperative associations of small 
publishers to enable them to purchase newsprint for themselves. 

15. Establish a corporation, in the nature of a cooperative, to which small pub- 
lishers might subscribe as shareholders or members, which is authorized to 
engage in the production, purchase, distribution, and sale of newsprint on 
behalf of its shareholders or members. 

16. Enact an enabling act providing for and encouraging the voluntary formation 
of cooperative associations of publishers for the production, purchase, 
distribution, and sale of newsprint. 

17. Prohibit the sale of newsprint at more than a specified mark-up over the cost 
or mill price, and give an injured purchaser treble damages. 

18, Extend the prohibitions of the Robinson-Patman Act against discrimination 
to a réfusal to deal with a small enterprise and to an unfair allocation of 
limited supplies between large and small enterprises. 

19. Establish a system of direct allocation and control of newsprint to insure its 
use for newspaper publishing and to insure an allotment of a fair proportion 
to small publishers. 


94234—52 3 
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20. Impose a tax on advertising, possibly with an exemption for small newspapers. 
(See Joint Economic Report (S. Rept. No. 210, pp. 738-75).) 

21. Limit or eliminate the deductibility of advertising expenditures for tax pur- 
poses. (Possibly require such expenditures to be capitalized or similarly 
treated.) 

22. Impose a tax on the manufacture of “mechanical paper” and other competing 
wood-pulp products, 

23. Impose a tax on competing uses of wood pulp, such as punchboards and comie 
books. 

24. Impose a sufficient tariff duty on newsprint to encourage its production in 
the United States. 

25. Require any newsprint imported duty-free (or at favorable rate) to be used 
for newspaper publication. 

26. Remove the tariff on book paper, kraft paper, and other nonnewsprint prod- 
ucts in order to discourage their production in the United States in prefer- 
ence to newsprint. 

27. Give direct help to small newspapers, either based upon their status as news- 
papers or as small corporations generally. 

28. Require the registration and disclosure of all ownership, control of, or income 
from any foreign business or enterprise by any United States citizen or 
corportion. 

29. Require the disclosure and filing of all significant contracts between Amer- 
ican citizens and corporations and foreign enterprises. 

30. Require any foreign enterprise selling or shipping more than a certain mini- 
mum amount of commodities to the United States to register and to agree 
to file certain reports and disclose certain records. 

31. Require any foreign enterprise doing business in the United States or selling 
or shipping more than a certain minimum amount to the United States to 
keep certain records and files in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction of Federal agencies. 

32. Amend section 1337 of the Customs Code (19 U. S. Code 1337) to give the 
Federal Trade Commission investigatory power, as well as the ‘Tariff 
Commission, and to make it clear that any actions in a foreign country 
which, if done in this country, would be illegal are within the ban of that 
section. 

33. Amend section 1337 of the Customs Code to give the President, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Tariff Commission discretion in imposing 
sanctions and in fitting the sanctions to the needs of the case, including 
the authority to impose certain conditions upon which goods may be 
admitted to this country, relating, among other things, to the prices and 
terms of sale, and including the authority to impose limited import duties 
in specified cases. 

34. Prohibit the exportation of business records from the United States unless 
provision is made to leave copies within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

35. Establish a permanent commission, committee, or agency to— 

(a) Continuously investigate the newsprint industry; and/or 

(b) Study the feasibility of Government construction of mills; and/or 

(c) Study the feasibility of Government underwriting of new mills; 
and/or 

(d) Formulate specific plans for Government encouragement to pub- 
lishers’ cooperative associations for buying and/or producing 
newsprint; and/or 

(e) Study and report on the foreign market, and attempt to find and 
report sources of newsprint and expedite importation and distri- 
bution to publishers within this country; and/or 

(f) Engage in importation and distribution operations; and/or 

(g) Encourage and disseminate the results of research in the field. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of the wealth of material and information available regarding the 
newsprint situation, the range and complexity of the proposals that have been 
made for legislative action are so great that the subcommittee does not believe 
it would be justified in reaching a conclusion as to the necessity or desirability 
of a specific course of legislative action without further evidence. The sub- 
committee consequently feels that some further proceedings are necessary, but 
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it does not desire to go over matters that have already been covered in previous 
hearings, or merely to offer a sounding board for individual grievances, blame, 
or praise. It does desire to receive comment and evidence relating to the possi- 
bility of specific practical action to meet the problems existing in this field. 
Accordingly, without reaching any final judgment on the merits, either of 
approval or disapproval, as to any particular proposal, the subcommittee has 
decided to investigate further those aspects of the newsprint problem which 
it now deems to be of puramount importance. The subcommittee invites com- 
ment and will receive statements and evidence relating to the following 
problems: 

A. How can we insure a fair and equitable distribution of the available 
newsprint supplies among all consumers? 

B. How can we secure a greater domestic production of newsprint? 

C. What are the practical possibilities through scientific research of 
utilizing new materials, equipment, and techniques increasing the efficiency 
and eliminating some of the present difficulties in the industrial process 
of newsprint production? 

D. What are the terms of a long-range program, based upon the funda- 
mental policy of conservation and utilization of the natural resources 
supporting this industry, that will prevent the perennial recurrence of a 
newsprint crisis in the future? 
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SECTION 2 


THE PUBLISHERS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Subsection A. Survey of Publishers 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON NEWSPRINT 


NOTE.—This is an official and confidential questionnaire. Your cooperation im completing and returning this promptly 


may help us to help you. 
1. How frequently is your newspaper published? Daily 
Weekly 
If other, specify: 


2. (a) What is the approximate average circulation? 


Morning Eveni Other Than 
Daily Daily Sunday Daily 
Under 10,000 : oO 2—1 0 3—1 CT) 4—1 0 5—1 
10,000-25,000 a m= 3% m2 Oo 2 
25,000-100,000 oO 3 0 3 0 3 oO 3 
100,000-250,000 0 4 Oo 1 a) 4 0) 4 
250,000-500,000 0 5 Fy 5 ms} 5 oO 5 
500,000 and over 0 6 0 6 O 6 0 6 
(b) If your newspaper is a daily publication, please check the number of days Five [J 6—1 
printed per week: Six 0 2 
3. Do you publish a newspaper of general circulation, Yes Q 7—1 
or is your circulation principally in one of the following groups? 
Farm ; 0 2 Religious 0 7 
Labor 0 3 Veterans ; 0 & 
Cooperatives 0 { Fraternal or other organization .... 0 9 
Trade association lO 5 Foreign language CT 10 
Racial [ 6 
Other (specify) Ct) 
1. Where is your newspaper published? 
City OO 
County Ood 
State _ Oo 
w 
5. (a) What was your approximate 1950 newsprint 
consumption in tons? 
(6) What do you estimate your approximate 1951 
newsprint consumption will be in tons? 
6. (a) Is your principal source of newsprint from—Canada 0 27—1 
or the United State oO 2 
(>) Is your principal source of newsprint from—A manufacturing mill 0 28—1 
A wholesaler or jobber —................... Oo 2 
If other sources, specify G 


(1) 





ons 


—_ 
a 
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Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


ay 
0 


Yes 
No 


Ye 
No 


29—1 
2 
30—1 
2 


need this 


[) 37—1 


we bo 


14—1 


7. (a) Are you able to obtain all of the newsprint that you need? 
(b) Are you able to obtain all the newsprint that you can use 
(c) If your answer to7 (a) was No, approximately how many tons of newsprint will you 
year over the amount you will be able to get? 
(d) Will the amount of news and editorial matter you will publish this year be limited by lack of 
newsprint? Yes, a littl 
Yes, a great deal 
No, not at all 
(e) Will the profit of your newspaper be smaller in 1951 than 1950 because of lack 
of newsprint? 
8. (a) What price are you now paying for newsprint per ton? 
(b) Have you been forced to purchase any newsprint at a price substantially 
higher than your “regular” price? 
(c) If so, what is the highest price that you have paid for newsprint per ton in the last year 
(d) Has the regular price that you have been paying for newsprint increased sub 
stantially during the last year? 
(e) If so, how much has the price increased? 
9. If you are able to compute or estimate with reasonable accuracy, state the approx 


increase in the cost to you during the last five (5) years 


10. (a) 


(db) 


(ce) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Management, administratior 


Newsprint and overhead 
Laber Other expenses 
Have you increased advertising rates (per line or per inch) during the 


5 years? 
If so, by approximately what percentage? 


Have you increased advertising rates during the last year? 
) £ £ 


If so, by approximately what percentage 
) J I 


nereasing advertising rate 


Do you have any present intention of 
the coming year? 


If so, by approximately what percentage? 


Yes 


No 


imate percentage 


>1—1 
9 

53—1] 
9 

55—1 
9 
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(a) Do you own any interest in any newsprint producing enterprise?........._...... Yes [ 57—1 
No 0 2 


(6) If so, approximately what percentage of interest in that enterprise do you own? -....___. 


(c) Is the newsprint-producing enterprise in which you own arinterest animpor- Yes [] 59—1 


tant source of supply of newsprint for you? No 0 2 


(d) Approximately what percentage of your newsprint do you secure from that enterprise? 
(a) From your own viewpoint, as a newspaper publisher, do you believe that the present newsprint 
situation, as you know it, is: 


Satisfactory ) 61—1 Very unsatisfactory 1 61—3 
Unsatisfactory but tolerable [) 2 Intolerable : 0 4 


(b) From the viewpoint of the public interest in receiving adequate newspaper service, do you believe 
that the present newsprint situation is: 


Satisfactory O 62—1 Very unsatisfactory a 0) 62—3 
Unsatisfactory but tolerable (1 2 Intolerable 0 4 

Do you think that it is necessary at the present time to: 
(a) Increase the supply of newsprint? ‘ .. Yes [j 63—1 
No 2 
(b) Control the price of newsprint ?. A eset . Yes 1) 64—1 
No 0 2 
(c) Allocate available newsprint among publications? Yes [J 65—1 
No 02 2 
(d) Discourage other uses of paper and pulp? Yes [1 66—1 
No 0 2 


Assuming the specific details can be worked out satisfactorily, do you think the Government should: 


(a) Make loans through the RFC or some similar agency to build newsprint Yes [] 67—1 
mills? No 2 


(b) Allow priorities to material for the construction and operation of newsprint Yes [] 68—1 


mills? No 2 

(c) Build newsprint mills itself? ; Yes [7 69—1 
No 0 2 

(d) Build electric power plants in places, such as Alaska, where power is not avail- Yes [] 70—1 
able and newsprint mills might be encouraged to locate? No DD 2 

(e) Control the price of newsprint?... lnlaidiitiapancliculniaeebie ‘ a et 
No 2 


(f) Allocate newsprint among publishers?___--___ ; Yes [) 72—1 
] 


No O 





n- 
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15. (a) Do you favor the formation of cooperative organizations by publishers forthe Yes [] 73—1 
purpose of establishing mills and manufacturing newsprint? No 0 2 


(b) Without committing yourself to do so, do you now think you would be willing Yes [ 74—1 
to participate in such an organization? No O 2 


(ce) Without committing yourself to do so, do you now think you would be ableand Yes [] 75—1 
willing to invest any capital in such an organization? No 0 2 


(d) If so, approximately how much would you consider investing in such an enterprise? $_._.___-___ 
16. If you have no objection to doing so, please state the name of your newspaper: 


of the person answering this questionnaire: 


and his title or position: 


If you have some additional comments or statements to make that you think might be helpful to the 
committee in seeking to understand and deal with the newsprint situation, please state them on a sep- 


arate sheet and attach to this questionnaire. Please give your name and that of your newspaper. Unless 
you prefer to make such comments and statements confidential, they may be published as a part of the 
record of the Newsprint Subcommittee. However, I want to make clear that, in any case, the information 


} 


in the body of the questionnaire will be treated as confidenti 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


RETURN TO: Senate Small Business Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. ©. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFrice asare 
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Tabulations of the responses of the publishers to the items of the questionnaire 


10 





. Newsprint 


Item No 


a) Tons 


(6) Tons 
(a) Canada percent 
or 
United States do 
(6) Manufacturer do 
Wholesaler or Jobber__do 
Other 
(a) Yes do 
No do 
(b) Yes do 
No do 


(c) Tons 


(d) Yes, a little percent 


Yes, a great deal do 
No, not at all do 
€ Yes do 
No do 
(a) Price per ton 
(b) Yes percent 
No do 
(c) Highest price per ton 
(d) Yes ne percent 
No do 
(e) Price increase 


..percent 
do 
administration 
percent 


Labor 
Management, 
and overhead 


Other expenses do 
(a) Yes do 
No do 
(6) Percentage 
(c) Yes percent 
No ; do 
(d) Percentage. 
(e) Yes percent 
No do 
(f) Percentage... 
(a) Yes percent 
No do 
(b) Percentage 
(c) Yes percent 
No do 
(d) Percentage 5 
a) Satisfactory percent... 
Unsatisfactory, but toler- 
able percent 
Very unsatisfactory_..do 
Intolerable___. do 
(b) Satisfactory do 
Unsatisfactory, but toler- 
ible -percent 
Very unsatisfactory_._do 
Intolerable do 
Yes do 
No do 
h) Yes do 
No do 
(c) Yes do 
No do 
(d) Yes do 
No do 
(a) Yes do 
No do 
(b) Yes do 
No do 
c Yes do 
No do 
d Yes do 
No do 
OR cat eee do....} 
ERE OS aT do 
(f) Yes do... 
a aa ee ee Giaient 
(a) Yes ...do 
Ric ah amet tla css 
GR NG ce cixduce aatknaanecsGeeibiceal 
Kins id bao stineinbasiaraieae do.. 
DF, ccciniaaueteasnaaion do 
SEO cactus pmacinatianted 
d) Amount considered for in- | 
vestment. | 


All 


weeklies 


99 | 


Q 
v0 


1 | 


x0 

20 

61 

39 

10.4 

43 

& 

49 

31 

69 
$159. 90 
15 

85 
$179. 30 
86 

14 

$24. 40 
54,2 
51.9 


a1 
he 


© 
on ee et 
arcs co 


— 


18 
10 
uD 
4 

¥) 


54 


46 | 


40 


60 | 


Al 


49 | 


39 
61 
26 


74 


$3, 869. 90 


naires failed to respond to items indicated. 


Dailies 
under 
10,000 


170.9 
178.3 


76 


24 
58 
41 

] 


60 


10 
34 
as 
62 
$122. 20 
27 


io 
$186. 10 
98 

2 

$14. 50 
63.2 


62.8 


416 | 


39 
61 


$15, 207. 30 


Dailies 
10,090 
25,000 


781.6 
808. 8 
pd 


4 


14 
6 


94 


| 


=) 
31 
69 
16 
84 
A5 
35 
49 
5) 
40 
60 


$33, 666. 60 


1 Responses not considered significant as a number of those in categories indica 





Dailies 
25,000 
100,000 


3, 685 
3, 784 
59 


60 
24 


76 | 


17 
83 
Ho 
40 
54 
46 
56 
44 


$250, 000. 00 





| 





Dailies 
over 
250,000 


Dailies 
100,000 
250,000 


25, 148 1 45, 497 
9 


3, 881 1 46, 219 
64 100 
36 | 
100 100 
58 25 
42 75 
18 33 
82 67 

1, 583.5 2, 500 
50 75 
8 
42 25 
18 | 50 
82 50 
$117.00 $117. 20 
45 75 
55 25 
$217. 60 $235. 00 
100 | 100 
$14. 00 | $14. 50 

72,2 86.9 

63.2 | 69 

35. 2 | 35.5 
51 78.3 
100 100 
30 | 25 
92 | 100 
8 

10, 2 11.5 
67 50 
33 50 
6 5.5 
33 150 
67 150 

32.7 18 
100 1100 

(i) 

17.7 1 46.5 
S 20 
75 60 
17 | 20 
5 | 
3 75 
9 25 
100 100 
18 rs 
82 100 
100 | 100 
25 | > 
75 | 100 
60 | 50 
40 | 50 
100 | 100 
100 | 100 
60 25 
40 | 75 

| 
100 | 100 
. BS Sieh +eesnen 
89 | 100 
RO 100 
1, eee 
89 75 
11 25 
&S8 100 
BD fosnccccccs 
(') (4) 





ted who returned question 
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Responses of all dailies combined to certain items 





Percent | Percent 
Te ha Wei esa ls ee 54. 1 | 183—Continued 

Ba si hank eee dates ie onilnlen St 45.9 CBD ON Acacia el el i 39. 9 
CU ER a inns 33.1 DO iiiatpacictcateas eciactceeec tia 60, 2 
ina lilea ile acre steht 66. 9 Ce ER OS Oe 27.5 
CB): FeH 2 UM ncnccnnsncn 57. 6 ENO sipsinisibiienspattgnsh ices cattle 72.5 
Yes, a great deal______~_ 13. 4 GOR) ina kere cae 49. 0 
No, nét‘et ak_.......«- 28. 9 De cctesssisiaiaiaciaiaciite ia Satie 51.0 
le ik eee ek ee 6 ey, COE cas Seats ln eS 61. 9 
i a we idling 59. 1 eine teeta dee ets tha 38. 1 
i TIE iio cist pnicnicncce 73. 8 (Bd. Dine thse cnitnesbna 89. 5 
SN a cae 67.3 a a ee 10. 5 
Management, administration, 6) Sees. nec Saab 6.3 
and overhead._..-------- 45.0 ee ee ee 93. 7 
Other expenses_......-.---. 39.8 (4): 306... cu nine See 
42. (a) Satisfactery._..__..._- 6.8 DM ocnntinnmnisketeale ts: see 55. 1 
Unsatisfactory but toler- CO) SOR... suscnihtbcatea ae 31.0 
aS re Sic nis 58.3 TAs ssoustientathncictdicssttewiaaiadin 69. 0 
Very unsatisfactory__.. 32.4 Oe) - BR aces eis a celal ia 22.5 
TRLOIRED iin nck cewe 2.5 UN ines pitches cnecamilen ethiandamed 77.4 
CO) WE Bee. 0B) BOCs in snd dae 63. 3 
Unsatisfactory but toler- INOS 1c ncihnnkteiteme 36. 6 
I a ii st inter gdo ees 60. 7 (BY: Fes. csitcai bea 51. 6 
Very unsatisfactory... 26.6 ee 48. 4 
ERADIOTADIO citi ecnennx 3. 0 (0) $etisa ncn ntecdaaleee 3. 4 
a3. .(e) Yes..... ia a alles a csieac ee ORE G Niet ch saci cabs ga 56.6 

Pe atattianiaicid mnt tonee ; 3.1 | 


Subsection B. Statements of Publishers 


STATEMENT OF F. A. FINK, MANAGING EpITor, Our SUNDAY VISITOR, AND 
PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Both as managing editor of Our Sunday Visitor and as president of the Catholic 
Press Association, I can tell you that the newsprint shortage has seriously 
affected the Catholic Press, and threatens to more seriously affect it. 

A few weeks ago the Very Rev. Msgr. John Cavanagh, managing editor of the 
Denver Register, spent more than 3 weeks in Canada, during which time he was 
successful in obtaining enough newsprint to last his publication until late in 
November. The Register publishes not 1 but 34 newspapers which are. official 
publications for as many bishops and their dioceses in the United States. 

Our Sunday Visitor’s situation is almost as bad. We have on three occasions 
this year had to borrow paper from publishers of daily newspapers in Hunting- 
ton and nearby cities. We have now only about a 4 days’ inventory. We are 
the publishers of 12 diocesan editions, plus our regular national edition and the 
national news edition. We have had to limit the number of pages which the 
editors of our diocesan papers may use, and we are threatened with reducing 
the size of our national edition. 

This is a serious problem with us because we publish only 12 tabloid pages— 
the equivalent of a six page newspaper. Before the last war, we published a 16 
page paper, and during the newsprint shortage had to reduce to 12 pages. Never 
since 1942 have we been able to obtain enough newsprint to return to the pub- 
lication of a 16-page National edition. Nor could we have afforded it financially 
had the paper been available. But it is an impossible thing to consider reducing 
now to eight pages. 

I do honestly believe that something ought to be done to protect the religious 
press. We use less than one-half of 1 percent of the entire production of news- 
print, yet are doing a service for God and country which is not attempted by any 
other publication or groups of publications. After all, we are now fighting 
communism. Therefore, as a Nation, we eught to be fighting for Christianity. 
Yet the religious press of the Nation, which is the exponent of Christian princi- 
ples, is handicapped in its work by a lack of newsprint. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES BE. Moreau, CHAIRMAN OF THE NEWSPRIN’ COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


With 175,000 tons more newsprint produced in the first 8 months of 1951 than 
were used, it is natural that the 15 members of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion newsprint committee, scattered all over the country, have reported almost 
no distress cases. What there have been were caused by unusual circumstances 
such as the Kansas flood cutting off the supply to some Texas weeklies tempo- 
rarily. 

Most of the excess production thus far this year has gone into inventories in 
the East. The newsprint situation is tight in Texas and on the Pacific coast, 
and it may grow tighter because a prolonged drought in the Northwest threatens 
the flow of water and electric power needed by the newsprint mills in that sec- 
tion. 

An excess of 175,000 tons, however, is not great and a spurt of advertising 
linage might use it up before the end of the year. In the fall of 1951, however, 
the National Production Authority revised its estimate of newsprint usage in 
1951 from 6,050,000 tons to about 100,000 tons less, which would make it about 
the same amount as was used in 1950. Furthermore, although Canadian news- 
print manufacturers say they will be 13,000 tons short of sulfur and so may have 
to curtail newsprint production late in the year, NPA seems to think the sulfur 
will be found for them. It takes 1 ton of su!fur for each 50 tons of newsprint 
manufactured and most of it comes from the United States. 

Of the 6,050,000 tons of newsprint which it is estimated will be available for 
American use this year, 4,800,000 tons will come from Canada, 200,000 tons from 
other foreign sources and 1,050,000 tons from United States iaills. The ANPA 
has just published a thorough study of the use of newsprint as correlated with 
the growth of population, newspaper advertising and circulation during the last 
few decades and projects the 1960 newsprint needs of the country as more than 
7,000,000 tons. 

The ANPA report does not believe it possible for existing mills to increase their 
production sufficiently to take care of this great need; it believes that additional 
mills must be built. Canadian manufacturers, huwever, maintain that they can 
speed up their mills to the extent necessary. Each year since the end of the war, 
they have incredsed their output between 165,000 and 200,000 tons by modernizing 
plants and machinery. At the present time the average Canadian newsprint 
machine is producing newsprint at the rate of 1,200 feet per minute. The new- 
est and most efficient machines are turning out 1,700 feet a minute. If the 
average were only brought up to 1,400 feet, it would mean 1,400,000 more tons of 
newsprint a year from Canadian sources. The Canadians now say that they 
are no longer afraid financially to expand newsprint mills, because even if the 
newsprint demand should decline, the world demand for pulp for other purposes 
is continually expanding. 

There have been many reports of proposals for new newsprint mills in various 
parts of the country but Coosa River in Alabama is about the only one that has 
materialized. It had begun to look as though the cost of a newsprint mill had 
become so great that private capital would not undertake one. As a result Rep- 
resentative Roberts, of Alabama, recently introduced a bill to authorize the REC 
to lend up to 50 percent on the construction of newsprint milis. Newspaper 
men thus far have hesitated to urge governmental assistance, hoping that pri- 
vate initiative could do the job. This hope is now buoyed by Bowater plans for a 
$50,000,000 newsprint mill in eastern Tennessee to produce 125,000 tons of 
newsprint a year. The project is now awaiting approval of the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture, which is disturbed by the great increase 
in demand for wood pulp in recent years in the South. 

Another index of the small amount of distress was a recent report of the NPA 
authority on requests to it for newsprint relief. In the third quarter, only 35 
requests were received. When the publishers were asked to make their request 
under oath, 8 failed to reply a second time, 6 requests were refused, and only 14 
approved, requiring only a small amount of tonnage, met through the generosity 
of a few large publishers. The NPA anticipates it will need only between 3,000 
to 5,000 tons in the last quarter to take care of genuine distress cases. Of this 
about 500 tons, it is thought, will have to be in sheets for the smaller weekly 
newspapers. 

A survey made by NPA showed that in 11 large cities, there was a 184,000-ton 
newsprint leeway between the press runs of the big dailies and their net sales. 
So NPA officials met with Boston publishers and persuaded them to agree on 
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tighter controls on newsstand returns and other wasteful circulation methods. 
In spite of the Department of Justice agreeing that it would not regard such 
action as in violation of the antitrust laws, the attorney for one of the Boston 
papers delayed approval, but the plan is expected to go into effect in Boston 
November 1, and be followed by similar agreements in other large cities. 

If only the big dailies in the 11 cities mentioned could eliminate the 154,000 tons 
wasted each year and turn it over to NEA, all the weeklies in the United States 
could have free newsprint for fully 2 years. But, of course, we don’t expect any- 
thing like that to happen. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE A. SERRILL, GENERAL MANAGER, PENNSYLVANIA 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, HARRISBURG, Pa. 


I wish to advise that not one of our members either in sessions or in conversa- 
tion with me advised that they were in such short supply of newsprint that they 
needed the assistance of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
in helping solve their problems. 

A large number of our members, however, are operating within the same 
supply limitations that they have had over the last several months, thus being 
obliged to curtail any expansion program which may be in the drafting stage 
or merely contemplated. 

It is our feeling that the ultimate solution to the continued short supply of 
newsprint in this country can only be attained through the construction of new 
pulp manufacturing facilities in this country. With this in mind, I can heartily 
recommend to you that your committee support any moves which will encourage 
private enterprise to establish such mills in this country. More particularly, I 
refer to the Bowater Paper Co. applications for permission to establish such 
mill facilities and for Government approval for tax relief in the construction 
of these mill facilities. 

If we are to continue to expand our economy in the same relative proportions 
which have been noted during the last several years, then we certainly shall 
need more newsprint, more pulp for other uses, and more paper products materials 
in years ahead. We are anxious to provide auy help which will help your 
committee develop a long-range program. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. WYATT, MANAGER, TIMES PRINTING Co., MONTEVALLO, 
ALA., PUBLISHER OF THE MONTEVALLO TIMES 


We have not experienced any difficulty in securing newsprint during the past 
year, and the only time we have experienced difficulty was in 1946. We have 
kept all our contracts for newsprint with the same supplier during the past 8 
years, which has assured us of the same amount of paper each year that we 
used the previous year. In addition our consumption has not increased 
substantially during this time. This supply was cut off in 1946 when the mill 
which had been furnishing our supplier was sold to a cooperative organization. 
I do not believe that any publishers as small as we have had any trouble in 
securing newsprint unless it was due to poor management. 

Our future plans call for the publication of a second newspaper and I expect 
I might find that the paper supply will be some harder to locate for the first 
year of publication. 

With regard to price of newsprint, in addition to price increases the suppliers 
have curtailed their previous policy of prepaying freight to the publishers. 

We use more book paper in our business than newsprint, and we had trouble 
in locating a sufficient supply of this type paper as well as determining and 
anticipating prices. 


STATEMENT OF F, N. CONNOLLY, PUBLISHER, TEMPE Dairy News, Temper, Ariz. 


I continually read of newsprint and its prices and production problems. 
Throughout, the talk is of $110 per ton or $116 per ton. That is roll-newsprint 
prices. I would venture to say that, in numbers, publishers using flat news- 
print—at prices from $165 to $200 per ton—far outnumber the big publishers. 
Their consumption is lower, however. Nevertheless, when inquiries are made 
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into costs and supply, I think the committee should hear from one or twe repre- 
sentative publishers from the small category. Let them have a chance to say 
their piece. 





STATEMENT OF Harry W. HAINES, PUBLISHER, BLYTHEVILLE CoUuRIER NEWS, 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARK, 


To begin with, we would like to quote from a letter dated October 31, 1950, 
from our paper jobbers, whose source of supply is a Canadian mill: 

“In 1949, as I mentioned to you over the phone, the mill still had us on an 
allotment and that applies to 1950. However, in 1948 and 1949 conditions were 
such that the mill was able to give us ex-allotment any tonnage that we needed 
and this also applied to the first half of 1950. The reason for this is that our 
newsprint connection, like almost all others, has long-standing contracts with 
many large publishers that stipulate a minimum tonnage and a maximum ton- 
nage. The mills, naturally, in making the various contracts have to consider 
all contracts they have where a minimum and maximum amount of tonnage is 
specified. In 1949 and the first part of 1950 a number of these publishers did not 
call on our mill connection for the maximum tonnage stipulated in their con- 
tract; therefore, the mill had extra tonnage and we were able to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit of this extra supply. And then the situation developed where 
they had to put us back on our basic allotment and since that time they have 
rigidly held us to it.” 

Our basic allotment in 1945 was 240,000 pounds; in 1951 our basic allotment 
is 300,000 pounds, less 5 percent cut or a net of 285,000 pounds. Our require- 
ments for the year are approximately 470,000 pounds. We were fortunate this 
year in being able to get 120,000 pounds of paper thrown into our laps at regular 
contract prices. 

Unless something unforeseen happens in 1952, we will have to purchase about 
200,000 pounds of newsprint on the open or gray market at exorbitant prices 
ranging from $250 to $360 per ton, depending upon the supply and demand. 

To do this means sacrificing all profit for our company so long as this condi- 
tion exists. 

Although the production of newsprint has continually risen since the close of 
the war, our basic allotment has increased only 45,000 pounds. This in spite of 
the fact that our city has shown an official increase in population of 70 percent 
during the past 10 years. Many new stores have been opened here, which has 
considerably expanded our paper advertisingwise, while circulation has con- 
tinued on an upward swing. 

To further emphasize this point, our company has expended over $100,000 for 
new and larger equipment during the past 5 years. 

We cannot sit idly by and see our investment wasted by cutting our paper to 
half its present size in order to continue to operate at a profit. This would 
mean laying off considerable help and curtailing our operations all along the 
line. 

Seeing the metropolitan papers publishing larger and larger editions while 
the average small city paper is struggling to get enough paper to keep its doors 
open, with an ample supply of paper on the gray market if you can afford to 
buy it, leaves one with an empty feeling of disgust. 


STATEMENT OF J. FRANK KNEBEL, PUBLISHER, GARDEN GROVE News, GARDEN GROVE, 
CALIF. 


Frankly, I feel that the newspaper publishers of the United States have 
themselves partially to blame for the present lack of newsprint as they pur- 
chased from foreign sources when newsprint was available, thus forcing the 
mills to produce other types of paper products at the expense of expansion of 
newsprint facilities. However, the times have reversed this procedure to where 
United States publishers are forced to look to domestic production for newsprint 
supplies, as do some of the other countries of the world. 

Therefore, I hope that sufficient interest will be shown by publishers to assure 
domestic (and Canadian) mills that if they make the capital expenditure we 
will support them and see that their product finds a ready market. 

I am sure there are methods of doing this other than through RFC subsidies, 
cooperative organizatious, and other forms of Government interference. Surely 
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the free private-enterprise system isn’t so decadent that it cannot be made to see 
the advantages of capital outlay if they can be halfway assured of a market. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN T. WITTER, PUBLISHER, LYNWoop Press, LyNwoop, CALIF. 


I would suggest checking on reallocations of newsprint quotas during this 
past year that has resulted in drastic cuts in quota for small publications, forcing 
them either to go into the prohibitive black market or restricting circulation, 
news, and advertising beyond previous years, while the large metropolitans have 
both increased in circulation and advertising lineage 

We buy from a regular paper jobber, Blake, Moflitt & Towne, from whom I 
have personally purchased my newsprint since 1931, using print made by 
Powell River Co. of Canada. 

Our quota was cut by 380 percent this year, giving us less print for the year of 
1951 than we had during the war years when an actual emergency existed 


» 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT S. CoRMACK, PUBLISHER, NortTH SHORES SENTINEL, 
PacitFic Beacn, CALir. 


In this paper’s opinion, the price of flat newsprint should be rolled back to no 
more than $120 a ton. 

Also, it has always seemed to us that major chemical manufacturers should 
be encouraged to work upon methods of de-inking newspapers, thus permitting 
the use of paper over and over again. American industry, which could invent 
an atom bomb, surely should be able to solve this relatively simple problem. 
If some form of tax relief, material priorities, etc., were offered American 
industry, perhaps manufacturers would be willing to engage in this undertaking. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL F. NortH, Eptror, Mystic JourRNAL, Mystic, Conn. 


The Mystic Journal is a photo-offset newspaper which is job-printed on offset 
paper. Consequently, we do not use newsprint. 

However, our printer tells us that there are dire shortages of offset paper. 
Your questionnaire, for instance, is printed on offset paper by what looks like 
the letter-press process—to give one example where this expensive paper is 
going. Our printer tells us also that the United States Coast Guard Academy 
uses this paper in nonoffset printing, and the submarine base in New London 
is another Government agency supplied with more than its share of this paper 
that is fast disappearing from the open market. 

The Mirror-Journal Co., to which your questionnaire is addressed, puts out 
two papers, the Mystic Journal and Stonington Mirror, which print combined 
something like 1,250 papers weekly. I am glad of this opportunity to tell you 
that this photo-offset paper, and others like it, may be forced out of existence 
because of this shortage. I hope your committee will study the papers other 
than newsprint that newspapers use. 


STATEMENT OF MorGAN WELCH, GENERAL MANAGER, DE LAND Sun News 
De LAND, FLA. 


What concerns us, the small publisher, is that while we cannot get even 1 
ton a month over what we used in 1949, larger newspapers still continue to break 
advertising lineage records and expand their circulation. 

I think investigation will show that if the dominant newspapers would relin- 
quish a fraction of their newsprint the smaller ones would have an ample supply. 


STATEMENT OF F. A. Ginson, ZEPHYRHILES PUBLISHING Co., ZEPHYRHILLS, FLA, 


Regarding the newsprint situation, I think it would be helpful if the mills were 
compelled to use more care in wrapping and bundling the paper. During the 
past several months, when we have received a shipment from our paper house, 
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the bundles are in bad order and cannot stand up under the handling in ship- 
ment. Some of the bundles on the outside are in good condition when received, 
but when opened the contents are in very bad condition. A shipment we received 
in July (1,040 pounds), the paper house had to make an adjustment of one-third 
for paper we were unable to use. When the newsprint is packaged they only 
use a cheap heavy wrapper with no other way to hold the wrapper together but 
tape. Newspaper received by us lately is an inferior quality. All bundles are 
stamped with a Canadian stamp. 


STATEMENT OF PEYTON ANDERSON. PUBLISHER, MACON TELEGRAPH AND MACON 
News, Macon, Ga. 


Macon, Ga., has grown from approximately 55,000 to 80,000 people in the last 
10 years. We have been able to increase our contract tonnage from 1,800 to 
2,280 tons in that time. It has been necessary to curtail distribution in 49 of the 
69 counties we served in 1940 in order to take care of the city zone growth. To 
do this in 1951 has required us to buy paper on the open market at prices up to 
$260 a ton. Prospects for next yearelook bad, with no open-market tonnage 
available through past sources. Figures indicate now that the world market is 
750,000 tons a year short, with this figure growing to 1,600,000 tons by 1960. 
The only additional tonnage in sight is the proposed Bowater mill in Tennessee, 
with 130,000 tons maximum beginning in late 1954 if Government priorities can 
be obtained by them immediately. In my opinion, we need more mills and 
machines quickly and not controls or rationing. 

Newspapers need tonnage, and I don’t believe that tonnage can be made 
available either by controls or rationing. 

I do hope that the Congress will be able to find some way to encourage further 
construction of newsprint mills, 





STATEMENT OF THE Waycross JoURNAL-HERALD, WaAycROSS, GA. 


For the past several years, due to limited storage facilities, we have been buy- 
ing our newsprint paper from a Jacksonville jobber and securing deliveries twice 
each month. Due to the fact that we did not have an agreement that would 
supply us with all the newsprint required, we were on occasions forced to buy 
in the open market and also from surplus stocks of our publisher friends. 

For this reason the price we paid varied and at times reached fantastic 
figures. 

We now have some stock with the Coosa River Newsprint Co. and receive 
1 ton of paper for each share of stock owned. This enables us to get about one- 
half of our requirements. The other half we are purchasing through a jobber 
at a very high price and we pay the freight from Jacksonville to Waycross. 

We sincerely appreciate the interest that is being manifested by the Gov- 
ernment and believe that they have restrained runaway prices on this necessity 
for the publishing business. 


STATEMENT OF L. E. PIleTscH, PUBLISHER, SANDPOINT News-BULLETIN, 
SANDPOINT, IDAHO 


I am happy to fill out the questionnaire on newsprint. I am happy that the sub- 
committee included small publications such as ours (circulation 3,200) in addi- 
tion to larger newsprint users because doubtless the information on more than 
2,000 weeklies throughout the United States will complete the picture. 

At no time during the past 10 years have we had any surplus of newsprint 
available but by careful management we have been able to skin by. During all 
of that time we have been on a quota basis. Our source of supply is the Inland 
Empire Paper Co. at Spokane with a mill at Millwood, Wash. 

I think that additional newsprint mills should be established but I believe 
that such mills should be located within the present 48 States where large sup- 
plies of timber are still available rather than building big plants and developing 
an industry in Alaska at this time. This is particularly true with the proximity 
of Alaska to Soviet Russia. 

For example northern Idaho and western Montana have vast resources of 
usable timber species. The Forest Service Region 1 headquarters at Missoula, 
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Mont., has made a survey of available timber for such industries. Hydroelectric 
power plants being built in the Upper Columbia drainage (Albeni Falls, Cabinet 
Gorge, and Hungry Horse) by public and private agencies with other pro- 
gramed for the future should make available needed power for such development. 

There have been several feelers sent out by prospective pulp-mill enterprises 
within the past 3 years. Information on the parties behind these queries can be 
made available to the committee. Perhaps with proper encouragement and neces- 
sary priorities additional mills can be established in this area to alleviate the 
newsprint shortage. 


STATEMENT OF E. BORDEWICK, CO-OWNER, THE TIMES-NEWS, TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


We are inclined to believe the newsprint manufacturers themselves, particu- 
larly those in the United States, would be supplying considerably more newsprint, 
if it were not for their hesitancy to invest in the expensive equipment required 
for such additional production. We can understand why they might be hesitant 
to make such extensive investments. 

In the first place, these mills are in a vulnerable position in their relationships 
with labor. In any such disputes it has been their experience to find the admin- 
istration supporting labor’s demands instead of giving any serious consideration 
to the newsprint manufacturer’s production problems. 

Then, too, the mills are always confronted with the possibilities of Government 
interference, such as operational restrictions and price ceilings, which would 
only make them all the more vulnerable to labor’s demands. 

That being the case, it’s easy to understand why these mills have no desire 
to invest additional millions in newsprint manufacturing facilities, at least so 
long as they have reason to be apprehensive. 


STATEMENT OF Rospert M. HAMMES, PUBLISHER, ABERDEEN TIMES, ABERDEEN, IDAHO 


I’m happy to see the real small newspapers included in your questionnaire 
on newsprint price and supply. All too often, the larger publishers, usually from 
dailies only, give testimony before congressional committees and their views are 
taken to represent the entire industry. 

Although the weekly press is large in number, medium in circulation, I'm sure 
that you know both the value and the public service performed by the weekly 
press. 

Our situation, particularly that of the smaller weeklies, is one of supply—not 
of price. Although our newsprint price has increased almost 30 percent in a year, 
that price increase does not mean as much to us in dollars and cents as it does 
to a larger publisher. 

Supply is our problem. We have neither the money to invest nor the space 
to store more than a 2 to 4 months supply of print. Therefore, we must depend 
upon our wholesale paper houses to dole out the print they get in an equitable 
manner. ‘ 

An excellent example of the situation that small papers find themselves in is 
that which I found when I purchased the Times. 

In early 1948, newsprint was still “tight”—the paper was being printed on 
Western Newspaper Union “syndicate service’ ready-print. 

After buying the Times, I wished to do two things—cut out the “syndicate 
service” because of its added cost—and change my paper size from 6 columns to 
7 columns to cut production costs. I was unable to do either—because I could 
not find a “solid” source of newsprint of the proper sheet size. 

Two years later, in June 1950, I was able to make the conversion that I 
desired and found a good, “solid” source of print. 

Now that source may be in peril, my supplier's salesman tells me. Last 
month, when he was around, he said that “we don’t know if we'll get our 
October car.” Right now I have enough print on hand to publish two more 
issues of my paper. If my regular supplier cannot give me print—lI ll be in a 
bad way. 

As far as supply is concerned, the small paper, such as my own, has another 
tough problem. My total business with this particular supply house runs to 
about $2,500 per year. I depend solely on his decision as to how he allocates 
his newsprint. Since my account is so small, I have nothing to bludgeon him 
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with—as would be the case of a publisher buying $30,000 to $50,000 worth of 
supplies a year. 

Many big publishers have complained about the “hold-up prices of the Cana- 
dian print producers.” I might say, that, in all justice to the Canadian pro- 
ducers, they have simply reversed the roles played in the 1930's when print 
was plentiful and United States publishers used every dirty trick in the book 
to force the price down even farther. It’s unfortunate, however, that the 
publisher of 1951 must pay for the sins of the publishers of 1938 

From what I read, there seems to be a general reluctance to increase pro- 
duction. Producers are still haunted by the ghosts of the 1930-40 period. 
Personally, I feel that the situation in paper products and in newsprint is 
similar to that in steel—we do not have adequate capacity—and will not for 
years to come. I would imagine that many a steel producer who was so firmly 
opposed to expansion of capacity mutters to himself every night in view of the 
demand since then. I believe that paper is the same. 

What can the Government do? Since such a large amount of our paper is 
imported, it can’t do much about price—or supply. Stimulation of United 
States production through Government aid might help—but you know what 
95 percent of the publishers scream about “Government in business?” However, 
since it helps them, they’ll be happy to see the Government aid print production. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. PAYSEN, OF THE MCCAMMON News, McCammon, IDAHO 


In answering the questionnaire, it should be pointed out that our newsprint, 
for the most part, comes to us partially printed by the Western Newspaper 
Union, as it does to hundreds of weekly newspapers. Hence the problem of 
newsprint supply is one which concerns Western Newspaper Union more than 
it does us. We purchase blank newsprint in flat sheets only for the extra pages 
over four pages weekly which we print in our own plant. At the present time, 
we have had no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supply because of the small 
quantity involved, relative to quantities used by dailies or large weeklies. 

Past experience, however, in publishing a daily newspaper, and knowledge 
of the current newsprint problems of publishers of our acquaintance, leads us 
to note in your questionnaire that the newsprint situation is “very unsatis- 
factory.” We are gratified that it is coming under the scrutiny of a congres- 
sional investigation. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. WHIrE, PUBLISHER, THE SUN, NAPERVILLE, ILt. 


During a recent talk by a representative of a large paper company, I learned 
that the present shortage of newsprint is mainly due to the fact that the mills 
have no reserve supplies in their warehouses. 

During the slight business “recession” some 18 to 24 months ago, a great many 
back orders of newsprint were canceled out by large newspapers, expecting ¢ 
definite slump in advertising. However, the expected slump did not develop, and 
a few months later the orders were reinstated. 

In the meantime, the Canadian mills, faced with wholesale cancellation of 
orders, cut back production to 2 to 3 days a week. Then, when the orders were 
reinstated, their warehouses were quickly emptied to fill the demand. They have 
never been able to take up the lag in production since. 

From time immemorial, Canadian industry observes Sunday as a holiday. If 
a Sunday shift couid be instituted, production would soon catch up with the 
demand, without building additional mills. 





STATEMENT OF DONOVAN M. KRAMER, EpITor, THE FAIRBURY BLADE, FArRpury, ILt. 


I feel that publishers have been victimized by excessive price increases that 
were not completely justified. Everyone knows that capital is entitled to profit, 
but not gouging. 

I recently read in a trade publication that newsprint sent to foreign countries 
would supply weekly newspapers in the United States for over 10 years. 

We have not been hurt by the newsprint shortage except by the price increases, 
because of good fortune, but know of many newspapers not so fortunate. News- 
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print is the lifeblood of America’s newspapers For that reason, America’s 
freedom and education are threatened if the shortage is either prolonged or 
acute. 

I feel that economics would correct the problem in normal times, but times 
today are not normal. I believe that the Government should encourage private 
capital to correct the situation 

The small-business man is not as able to pass along soaring costs as the larger 
corporations, and is harder hit by inflation in the United States 


STATEMENT OF RAE SMALL, EXpiTor, Post Pusrisuers, INc., Loves Park, IL 


Our situation here is not unusual, but requires some explanation as it reflects 
the seriousness of the print situation for the small publisher 

We are producing two weekly newspupers to serve the Loves Park, Rockford 
area. Weare in direct competition with the Rockford, Il.. newspaper monopoly 
which controls the only area newspapers—-morning and evening 

Post Publishers, Inc., operate a plant capable of producing a daily newspaper, 
and being developed to that that end. The biggest stumbling block to that objec- 
tive is the possibility of obtaining an adequate supply of newsprint. Even with 
our present limited publications, it is a constant touch and go to keep print on 
hand. 

We have resorted to the use of reclaimed newsprint, black, soft and unsatis- 
factory, because it keeps us in business. Our wholesalers provide us white print 
at prices substantially higher than those paid by publications with mill con- 
tracts. However, there is a constant offering of “black market” newsprint, 
chiefly from New York organizations, at prices which range from $250 to $275 a 
ton, in carload lots. We understand that many daily newspapers are paying 
this price, but it would be suicide for our publication to pay these prices. 

As your summary shows, the smaller publications use but a small percentage 
of the Nation’s supply. The greatest help to the greater number would be to 
find some formula by which these smaller publishers, being strangled by a 
shortage of newsprint which has actually but little bearing on the total supply, 
can make adequate purchases at prices in keeping with their advertising rates 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ELLIOTT, PUBLISHER, THE GILMAN STAR, GILMAN, ILI 

We can “get by” on our present supply of newsprint, but it does not permit us 
to expand. In other words, we must be satisfied with our circulation as it is 
and cannot stage a concerted drive for additional subscribers. Also, we must 
be satisfied with our normal eight pages per issue, and only on rare occasions 
may we expand to 10 or 12 pages per issue. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON BRANDENBURGER, PUBLISHER, THE SULLIVAN PROGRESS, 
SULLIVAN, ILL. 


Previous to July 1, 1951, salesmen for paper houses continued to inform us 
that “newsprint is very tight—sorry, but you'll have to cut down.” 

Calls to offices of the paper companies were answered with “Sorry, but the 
warehouses are empty. We just don’t have any newsprint at all.” 

On July 1, 1951, every paper house with which we do business came out with 
a $13 per ton raise in newsprint—all on the same day. It happened that we 
needed extra paper 2 weeks after that date, and called the main office of one 
company in St. Louis. 

We got a hearty welcome. “Sure, we've got plenty of paper in the ware- 
houses these days. How much do you need?” The supply seems to have been 
plentiful since that date, until recently. 

At present, we are anticipating another boost in paper prices, since the sales- 
men are starting to bring up the old story again that “paper is getting short 
again, and you'll have to cut down.” 

Incidentally, the one company from which we buy the most print cut us down 
20 percent for 1951 over our consumption for 1950 
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STATEMENT OF HArvEY O. FIELD, PUBLISHER, NAPPANEE ADVANCE-NEWS, 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


In October of 1949 we had to give an order for amount of newsprint we 
would need in 1950, and as I had a pretty good supply on hand I turned in 
an order calling for 8 tons for June shipment and another shipment of 8 tons 
for October. Now I am told we may never get any of this. I have not received 
the June shipment and received no guaranty will receive the October shipment, 
which means so far this year we have not received a single pound of newsprint 
and the Butler Paper Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., having supplied me with paper 
for over 20 years, now tells me if I can get any paper anywhere to do so, as 
the mills will not give them any definite answer on anything. 

I am now faced with having less than a 60-day supply of paper on hand and 
no prospect of getting more. Butler tells me the mills formerly acknowledged 
orders and gave date of shipment but now orders are placed and the only ac- 
knowledgment is when shipments arrive. I have tried for 4 months to find 
out if and when my June shipment will arrive without results. 

Now I am told if I am to expect any newsprint in 1952 I must place my order 
during the coming month for the entire year, and I do not know how I can 
do this when I do not know whether I will ever receive what is on order for 
this year. 

The newsprint situation is bad, and it looks to me as if the paper makers 
are holding up production in order to sell higher-priced papers. The mills will 
say this is not true, but if it is not then why can we buy poster paper—which 
is higher—and not print? Why did they stop production of colored newsprint 
and compel printers to buy the poster instead unless it was because the price 
was higher? 


STATEMENT OF Epwin A. Peck, PUBLISHER, THE OSSIAN JOURNAL, OSSLAN, IND. 


Fortunately we have been able to secure enough newsprint and job stock 
to take care of our customers. However, we are a growing concern and are 
faced with a lack of paper in the near future. Our suppliers have allotted us 
with the amount of newsprint we have used in the past. In order to supply 
the newspaper with proper news and advertising, we must not sell handbills or 
other advertising on newsprint. We make our living in this growing community 
from what we sell. The area is too small for a daily, and any information 
reaching the citizens must go (between issues of the paper) in the first part of 
the week by direct mailing. We publish on Thursday and can take care of the 
last part of the week. 

Daily we receive much mail from different bureaus of the Federal and State 
Governments; in fact, it is unbelievable that such petty material could con- 
sume the time of full-grown men. It takes time to think it up and to write it, 
not to mention the tons and tons of paper it takes to mail it out. It is impossible 
fir the largest daily and the smallest weekly, either one, to use the lengthy 
propaganda releases, and the subscribers don’t read them. 

Our suggestion on paper conservation is to cut down the number and the 
ijength of the releases. Social Security is the worst offender. We want to be 
of a service with our newspaper, but it is impossible to print so much and an 
imposition on the reader to expect him to read it. 


STATEMENT OF A, R, Boys or PLYMoUuTH Pitot News, PLyMovutH, INp. 


Newsprint, as well as most other types of paper, has been in short supply 
for the past 6 or 8 years. This condition is due, I believe, to two things: The 
increased demand in regular uses of paper, and the many new uses to which 
paper has become the raw material. 

Mills have for some time been running to capacity trying to keep up with 
demand, Naturally, this has made prices increase rapidly. However, along 
with the price increases, costs have raised, too. Many needed types of papers 
are not yet reconverted to manufacture, because all facilities are worked to 
capacity to supply other demands. Naturally, the most-needed kinds of paper 
earn the highest prices, which, in turn, attract the highest production to meet 
that demand, 
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Although newsprint has for some time been in short supply, chanZes in con- 
ditions could, in a relatively short time, reverse the demand to create an over- 
supply of this type of paper. I feel that I am not in any position to say whether 
present demands will continue for any great length of time or if these cireum- 
stances might end soon. However, if present demands are estimated to con- 
tinue indefinitely, more production of all types of paper, including newsprint, is 
needed. 

I believe that expansion of present plant facilities to meet present and esti- 
mated future demands for paper would be the least costly as well as the most 
efficient relief to existing shortages. 

Since, in spite of all theories to the contrary, supply and demand still con- 
trol production, Government price control would hinder rather than aid paper 
production. Subsidies are costly and very controversial. If let alone for any 
period of time, prices will reflect actual demand, and all paper needs will hold 
a price which attracts enough capital and enough production to meet all bona 
fide demand. 


STATEMENT OF VIcTOR GREEN, PUBLISHER, THE BANNER, PEKIN, IND., AND SEVERAI 
OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


+ 


We are now wasting newsprint because we do not get enough newsprint. It 
is quite possible that other small publishers are doing the same. 

We find we need 14 pages for one of our papers. The paper company reports 
they have no six-page paper; therefore, we use two eights and waste the paper 
that goes into the extra two pages. 

Small publishers are very much at a disadvantage. The paper used in two 
or four pages of a big-city daily for 1 day would run all the weeklies of that 
State for a week; yet, the big-city paper can get newsprint from its own mills 
and by buying up all they can get, while the small publisher can’t invest in a 
newsprint mill nor buy in large quantity. 

The small publisher is at a great financial disadvantage. Right now we are 
buying 114 tons of paper at a time from a Louisville firm at $154 a ton. Other 
firms sell cheaper, but we are forced to buy the hizher-priced paper because other 
firms can’t take on new customers. We are a captive customer who must pay 
whatever price is asked and take whatever pap 


‘r the company wants to sell us. 

Three steps are needed: (1) Make more newsprint available through encour- 
agement of new mills. (2) Allocate newsprint in a manner fair to large and 
small businesses and let the publisher buy (up to his limit) wherever he ean 
get what he needs at the best price. (3) Government-backed loans for small 
publishers who need to do so to buy by the carload and properly warehouse 
paper so that he will have what he needs when he needs it—up to his allocation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. Riac, PUBLISHER, THE OAKLAND ACORN, OAKLAND, IOWA 


I have just finished reading the preliminary report of the committee 

The committee has analyzed the proble sIsee it. But what to do is a most 
perplexing problem. My thought is to let the free-enterprise system take care 
of the problem. My belief is, if Congress can do anything to encourage a greater 
production of newsprint, then that is the thing which should be done. 

As for the small paper, it should be taken into consideration. Its voice is 
getting to be a strong one, through the banding together of the small newspapers 
(in such mediums as State press associations) to the point where I believe they 
can now protect themselves 

The Government .can and should spend some money in its agricultural re 
Search program in an attempt to find an economical way to produce newsprint 
from United States products in the United States and make it possible for new 
capital to invest in plants to produce this paper and compete on the open market. 


By this, I merely mean to do the research and let private capital do the rest. 


Research has cured a lot of ills. And I think our Government might help us 
find a way to make paper economie¢ally out of some of our present waste products. 
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STATEMENT OF F, A, WoRTMAN, PUBLISHER, THE MALVERN LEADER, MALVERN, IOWA 


Newsprint is not a problem for us because, since we use so little, it has always 
been possible to get what we need by ordering long enough in advance to insure 
our supply. However, for those publications which are expanding, or which use 
20 tons or more a year, newsprint seems to be a constant problem. 

In our opinion, the United States should try to keep as much of the Canadian 
production here as.that country will permit. Scandinavian production of pulp 
should be more than ample for Europe and might even provide some surplus 
for us. 

While the price of newsprint has gone up quite sharply, it might be wiser to 
permit the price to rise if that would increase the supply. This would hit, of 
course, the very large users hardest, but they are far better able to pass such 
costs on to consumers than are small papers, and their tax set-up usually gives 
them a very cheap dollar for their supplies anyway. While some newspapers 
might print a few more pages if they had more newsprint, it seems that it would 
be wiser to get the extra newsprint through regular commercial channels—by 
letting the price rise to the point where additional mills would be profitable— 
than to have the Government nurse the industry with RFC loans, grants, or other 
favors. 

The great bulk of newsprint, of course, is used by the daily newspapers. Gov- 
ernment agencies are also very large users, and we find that a rather heavy per- 
centage of paper (including fine papers as well as newsprint) is wasted there by 
the practice of sending out continuous and voluminous releases on so many sub- 


jects. Economy in this would help not only the paper situation but also the tax 
needs. 


STATEMENT OF Mary W. Koons, PUBLISHER, THE STUART HERALD, StuArtT, Iowa 


Like most small newspaper publishers, I feel that the rise in cost of newsprint, 
along with all other paper products, which rise is sanctioned by the Government 
and labor organizations, is unjust and unfair and a long stride toward cutting 
out individual enterprise. I don’t think the Government should do more than 
control prices—but isn’t the time for price control a bit late? 

Rather than bleed America at this time on every level, it seems it is time to 
free America—war or no war. Every thinking newspaperman knows that it 
isn’t lack of newsprint particularly, but rather the idiotic control of same given 
to Canada. American print manufacturers boast of sending newsprint to Canada 
and letting the manufacturers there ship it back to jobbers and wholesalers, 
because the margin of profit is so much greater. 

Perhaps if politics were removed from living, and plain Americanism inserted, 
messes such as this wouldn’t occur, and the Senate could go about its normal 
business instead of its new one—investigation. 





STATEMENT OF PAUL R. BRUMBARGH, OF CHARLES CITY PRESS, CHARLES City, Iowa 


I believe that the problems of newsprint should be left under present condi- 
tions entirely to private enterprise. When there is sufficient incentive, the 
needed amounts of risk capital will come from private sources to build the neec- 
essary newsprint mills. I would like to see the Federal Government stay out 
of the newsprint and newspaper business. I don’t object, however, to news- 
paper publishers banding together to build mills if they wish to. gI have been 
well treated by the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. with whom this newspaper 
deals. I am paying more money than I would like to for newsprint, but the 
same thing is true with almost almost everything I buy. Only in event of dire 
emergency, when publisher cooperative action fails completely to solve a news- 
print shortage, do I think that the Federal Government should step into the 
newsprint-supply situation. If an emergency does develop, the first resort 
should be to voluntary action taken by newspaper publishers. The Federal 
Government might well maintain a close watch on the newsprint price structure 
as a means of protection to small publishers, but frankly I don’t see how it can 
accomplish much to control prices, because most of the paper comes from Canada. 
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STATEMENT OF WAYNE P. Davis, PUBLISHER, THE SEYMOUR HERALD, SEYMOUR, 
IOWA 


Oftentimes, in periods of shortages, the small operator is hurt the worst. I 
come under the classification of a small operator. 

My answers to your questionnaire indicate that, although I am feeling the 
increased cost of newsprint, my supply of that product has been adequate. For 
others of my acquaintance the supply has not been adequate. 

Throughout the period of World War II the Herald purchased newsprint from 
one supplier. After the war, although other firms were anxious to sell print, 
we continued to deal with the one which had taken care of us when we needed 
it most. That factor, rather than the fact that the newsprint situation is good, 
I ‘believe accounts for the fact that we always have had plenty of print whe 
we needed it. 

I sincerely hope that you can do something to solve the newsprint situation 
without resorting to strict Federal control. I urge the Federal Government to 
stay out of the newsprint business. 





STATEMENT oF J. DEr ELtis, MANAGER AND EDITOR, THE RED OAK EXPRESS, 
REp OAK, IOWA 


Ours is a relatively small newspaper, using about 50 tons of newsprint a year, 
but we know that our problems are very similar to those of all sizes, in proportion. 

We have stated in the questionnaire that we should have only an additional 6 
tons of print for this vear. This appears to be small to someone not a newspaper- 
man, but it is vitally important to us. It represents the difference between a 
drastically reduced net income, and what we consider a fair and adequate income 
in this era of high prices. 

We know that other newspapers face the same problem, and it is the prime 
reason for consolidation of many newspapers, and closing of others. 

Our quota from our wholesale paper company was reduced from 100,000 
pounds last year to 93,000 pounds this year, a cut similar to that suffered by other 
newspapers served by this company. As a direct result we have printed fewer 
pages of news and advertising than in the same period last year. We are not 
able to go out and sell advertising in the usual manner, but have to more or less 
take what is brought in. As a result we are running a little less advertising in 
volume, but because other expenses have continued to increase we will suffer 
a fairly heavy loss in dollar income—and those dollars will buy fewer supplies. 

You may be interested in knowing that, like other publishers, we have pushed 
savings-bond advertising and other governmental programs in the past with 
community cooperative advertising, as well as news stories. In our present cir- 
cumstances we do not feel that we dare try to sell savings bond ads, nor are we 
able to give much space to other governmental news. I have on my desk some 
releases from National Production Authority, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, and others, which I am not able to consider for space in our newspaper. 

We appreciate your efforts to help United States publishers, but we do believe 
that inasmuch as our paper supply comes from Canada, it is not wise for our 
Government to attempt to control these Canadian firms, nor to interfere so much 
that they turn to European and other outlets, thus hampering United States 
papers still further. We would prefer that our publishers turn to building their 
own mills in this country, with the program and funds their own, and with only 
limited assistance from the Federal Government, such as allocating steel needed. 

To many people it appears that small cuts in the amount of newsprint used in 
this country should not make much difference. But I say to you that this is the 
difference between profit and loss in many instances. Various agencies which 
do not understand this are completely willing to urge that Canada send part of 
its output to foreign countries. We admit that European and South American 
newspapers also vitally need this newsprint, but we wish our planners would 
understand how this program hurts our own newspapers. 

This is a problem of greater production, not more and more controls. 
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STATEMENT OF NATHAN BOLTON, PUBLISHER, THE ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING Co., 
Bastrop, La. 


I believe a small shift in the allocation of newsprint to the jobbers would solve 
the problem for the majority of the newspapers—namely, the weeklies and small 
dailies, who use only about 3 percent of the newsprint supply. I think that 
Congress might help by doing some reciprocating in kind to the Canadian mills. 
These mills, I understand, are shipping more and more newsprint abroad to other 
nations, thus shorting us. 

But the main point I want to make is that a mere addition of 1 percent to the 
weeklies and small dailies would put us in good shape. The big metropolitan 
dailies might have to miss one or two ads but that is all. 

The price of newsprint is entirely too high, but I for one would be willing to 
pay the price if I could only get the newsprint. I would like to make my weekly 
into a daily paper in order better to serve the community but I can’t get enough 
newsprint for a weekly. There is no provision for expansion among the weekly 
and small daily papers, but the metropolitan dailies keep upping their con- 
sumption. 


STATEMENT OF Harry H. WHITELY, PUBLISHER, Dowaciac DAILY NEws, 
DowaaiAc, MICH. 


Briefly, I am not in favor of Government intervention in the newsprint business 
so long as there are no cartels or monopolies in violation of normal legal controls 
affecting trade. 

There is undoubtedly a small supply of print paper but my belief is that as 
prices make print manufacture a profitable item more mills will come in or 
greater capacity developed. For years print was a losing proposition. Later 
new uses competed with print for pulp and became vastly more profitable. That 
situation is gradually adjusting itself. 

It will also force newspaper publishers to adapt their production and sales 
methods to the present conditions. Higher advertising rates to reduce the size 
of advertising copy; improved mechanical methods, such as teletypesetters to 
reduce costs; elimination of excessive competitive features and so on. 

Injection of politics in this situation cannot but be detrimental. That has 
been proven conclusively ever since the present trend toward socialization and 
centralization has been increasing. The newspaper business is subject to the 
same stresses and strain that all business is suffering from in these days of infla- 
tion. If ever a sound economic basis is reached, these strains will disappear. 





STATEMENT OF W. E. EMMONS, PUBLISHER, THE PRETTY PRAIRIE TIMES, PRETTY 
PRAIRIE, KANS, 


One phase of the pinch following World War II should be remembered and 
avoided. The Times had purchased newsprint from a single dealer-distributor 
for some 34 years—Western Newspaper Union—but quit ready-print section in 
146 to save paper. We had been ordering some blank stock along, not accu- 
mulating, however, and ordered 10 reams for a special edition. One ream was 
shipped which caused us to drive to Wichita to investigate. We were confronted 
with an offer of plenty of paper if we would return to ready-print, otherwise 
nothing. We chose nothing and came home empty handed. Later we did get 
some scrap stock from Kansas City Star which put us over that hump. 

If and when a single company can control an item like newsprint, the pub- 
lishers will be at their mercy which certainly leaves a bad tuste to say the 
lease. I believe newspapers would be the last to want Government control but, 
as referee in such matters, the Government could certainly halt a monopoly 
as in this event. 

Since that time we have switched all our business to another distributor but 
we, out here, cannot know what goes on behind the scenes. We were told that 
Western Newspaper Union had been supplying other distributors before the 
war and cut them off to deliver direct during that shortage. Paper houses 
should be able to supply full information on this. 

It is my opinion that the daily newspaper publishers will dominate decisions 
on handling newspaper-print shortage. As large users, they have some right to 
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do so but, as Americans, they should have a responsibility of conservation—which 
leads up to the way some dailies cram editions through their presses as though 
paper was so much firewood. The Wichita Beacon is one that will squeal the 
loudest if curtailed but will use all the print paper they can get regardless 
of practical application. 

The Times, for one, has fought rising prices. Our subscription price, $2, 
remains the same and advertising locally was raised from 20 cents to 25 an inch 
about 3 years ago. Maybe we shouldn’t struggle but go along with the rest of 
price gouges. 





STATEMENT OF THE FREMONT TIMES-INDICATOR, FREMONT, MICH. 


Our very real problem is the mounting cost of newsprint coupled with a 
natural (for newspaper publishers, I believe) sentiment to hold consumer prices 
down, as far as their services through the newspaper is concerned. 

There has been no difficulty to date in getting newsprint unless a certain size 
is required. Since we print a weekly 12-page paper usually, we have been able 
to get the size necessary although at times we have received shipment of print 
the day before we actually needed it. Should it be necessary due to increase of 
advertising for 1 week to run a larger paper to get all of the news in, we are 
not able to get the size roll necessary. This condition makes for crowding news 
out in favor of advertising—our only source of revenue. 


STATEMENT oF JAcK C. SINcLArr, PuBLISHER, THE HArTrorp Day SprING, 
Hartrorp, Micu. 


As far as we personally are concerned, we have been able to meet our minimum 
newsprint requirements by exertion of extra effort in the form of special trips 
to visit our supplier and plead for print. Some of our colleagues haven’t been 
as fortunate. 

It doesn’t seem right that we should have to worry all the time about whether 
we can get enough print while the big dailies run huge papers crammed with 
advertising and loaded with boiler plate (not spot news matter). Our supplier 
reperts he has been cut 12 percent by the Canadian mill. That is 60,000 pounds 
for 1951. This amount is equivalent to almost a 5-year supply for us. 

The weekly papers use such a comparatively small amount of print that it 
would seem that a slight reduction in use by the big dailies should make enough 
print available to satisfy the needs of all the weeklies. 

Also, increases in print price and freight rates have meant that the eost to 
us of a 1,000-pound roll of print has more than doubled since we purchased this 
paper 614 years ago. What’s more, the quality of the print we get is not what it 
should be, but our supplier doesn’t dare complain to the Canadian mill for fear 
of having his allotment cut for being “fussy.” In one such case, our supplier 
made good to us out of his own pocket for a defective roll but didn’t dare try to 
recover from the mill. 

Print for all weeklies in a big area here all comes from the same mill, regard- 
less of which jobber sells it, so we are all more or less indirectly at the merey 
of this one mill. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. MUIRHEAD, PuBLISHER, THE HASTINGS GAZETTE, 
HAstTINGs, MINN. 


No business ever moved along without stand-by equipment or storage of their 
vital materials for processing. 

To have such a vital thing as newsprint under the control of a foreign supply, 
no matter how friendly, is an almost intolerable situation, but one that ean be 
corrected, I believe. 

Our forest resources in Alaska are available for newsprint, if I know anything 
about it. My impression is that the Federal Government holds the door epen 
for development, but with this string attached—the paper must be completely 
processed in Alaska—not pulped there, and the pulp moved down to the mills in 
the United States. 
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I believe the Federal Government should stand in the position of a fair and 
impartial umpire, keeping the channels of business free and open, stepping in 
here and there to separate the contenders for business, but keeping the game 
fair and without any undue advantage because of size. 

When we prepared in 1944 for the end of the war and an expected upswing 
in business after hostilities ceased, and our two boys came back from the war, 
I had a very comfortable feeling, when we put in an order for an $8,000 type- 
easting machine, that it would be delivered to me in orderly procedure—mainly 
because the Government’s stamp (WPB) was on the order, and not be swung to 
some other big user, a preferred customer, etc. 

If private capital is unwilling to undergo the expense of developing pulp 
from Alaskan forests, then I suggest that the United States Government do 
such, although I would not look for a lessening of the price per ton in that event. 





STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. MarsHALt, PurtisHer, Dairy RePuslican EAGLE, 
Rep WING, MINN. 


As far as a larger supply of print is concerned it strikes me that some help 
might be given by governmental agencies, such as the Department of Agriculture 
in developing substitutes for wood pulp in the papermaking process. If by- 
products of agriculture (like cornhusks, possibly) could be utilized for making 
paper, the supply could rapidly be increased by reason of capital being interested 
in taking advantage of a large supply of low-cost material. As long as news- 
print competes with other types of paper for a limited supply of wood pulp we 
cannot expect any but temporary relief, for so many new uses for paper are 
constantly being devised. 

One reason for the continuing increasing consumption of newsprint is that 
the newspaper is an excellent advertising medium, and that while prices to 
the consumer have soared, advertising rates have risen only moderately. As a 
consequence the advertiser who has become accustomed to spending a certain 
perecentage of his sales can buy far more space in papers today than he ever 
could before. Bulky papers bulging with ads are the result. 

At the same time, we know that the post office is delivering newspapers at 
rates so low that the bureau is continually going into the red. I think there 
may be a legitimate argument that newspapers and magazines should be en- 
couraged to disseminate information to an electorate which must be well posted 
to enable a democracy to function, and, for that reason, should receive low 
rates for delivery, but I see no reason why the commercial advertiser should 
receive the same treatment. 

I would suggest a revamping of the present postal rates on newspapers, 
upping the pound rates on the advertising portion, especially in other than zone 1 
which is the area immediately surrounding the publication point. Then those 
newspapers which are promoting wide territorial distribution as a come-on 
to advertisers would be forced to pay their fair share of the distribution costs 
involved. If newspapers in general made it a practice to serve their local com- 
munities and the areas which are naturally tributary to them and did not 
seek to go far afield, I believe there would be plenty of print to go all around. 

I realize that the problem is rather complex and that no one answer will 
correct the present situation, but I do believe that remedial legislation on postal 
rates would help. 





STATEMENT OF THOMAS A, GrUrFrIA, BUSINESS MANAGER, THE MILLER PUBLISHING 
Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Newsprint is used in one of our publications only, Feedstuffs. The other 
publications use English finish book paper. 

While we have reported in this questionnaire that we receive our paper directly 
from the manufacturer, the manufacturer deals with us through a jobber in 
Minneapolis, so that the report given in the questionnaire may not be exactly 
correct. 

We doubtless are in a favored position in Minneapolis because of our closeness 
to the source in Minnesota, nevertheless the matter of newsprint is always a 
matter of deep concern to us as there seems to be a chronic shortage and a small 
publisher as ourselves is in a poor position. : 

Note that in this questionnaire we have proven rather negative toward any 
suggestion of Government help toward building of new newsprint plants. 
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This is because of our very fixed feeling that private interests are adequate and 
should handle this situation without help or any other interference from the 
Government. 





STATEMENT OF DonALp C. Brown, PUBLISHER, THE WASECA JOURNAL AND WASECA 
HERALD, WASECA, MINN. 


As weekly newspaper publishers we fall in the group which uses a very, 
very small percentage of the newsprint supply of the Nation. 

We might make. mechanical changes which would conserve newsprint but 
the saving would be insignificant and the mechanical changes would use metals 
and material essential to our defense program. 

However, there are some changes which can be made to conserve newsprint 
which require no mechanical revisions. We will experiment with one after re- 
ceiving our next carload of print. We have ordered out some 6114-inch rolls. 
They will permit us to run in two pages of only four-column width. Often we 
have found that we had material for 13 pages but were forced to go to 14 pages 
because it is physically impossible to run odd number of pages. Our experiment 
will permit us to run 14 pages but two of them will be half-size and the news- 
print in consumption will be equivalent to 13 pages. The saving will be very 
small, it is true, but it can be accomplished without mechanical changes. 

We note that some flat-bed web press newspapers continue to print 7-column 
(13-pica column) newspapers. They use exactly the same newsprint size as is 
required on an 8-column (12-pica column) newspaper. The wasted paper is 
largely in the margins. They should be urged to change. 

The writer feels that there is a threat to freedom of the press in any short 
newsprint supply, regardless of how small, because it makes it next to impossi- 
ble to start new publications. 

Thus existing publications are given a power and an advantage which no 
right-thinking publisher should desire to see exist 

The writer feels that we should cooperate to correct the situation but he ques- 
tions going overboard on production increases which might easily lead to the 
situation we went through which wrecked many mills. 

Correction should be with a minimum of control. We should take a lesson 
from the prohibitionists who lost a hundred years of progress when they re- 
sorted to control by law. 


STATEMENT or O. B. AvuGUSTSON, Eptror-MANAGER. West CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Dairy TrIBUNe, WILLMAR, MINN. 


As a small daily newspaper we are naturaliy up against the larger metropoli- 
tan papers who seem to have first call on print supply either through favor 
with the mills because they are large customers or through ownership of mills 
or part ownership. 

The big metropolitan dailies of the Nation are the main offenders in the 
waste of newsprint—not only in their daily editions but especially in their 
Sunday editions which cry to high heaven in the needless use of print. They 
could cut down those ponderous Sunday editions by a dozen pages or less and 
this alone would relieve the newsprint shortage on the part of the smaller 
dailies. But they have neither conscience or show no limitations to the size 
of these Sunday issues much of which the readers do not peruse. The Sunday 
edition is not basic American journalism so vital to our democracy—it is the 
regular 6 weekdays of the average paper that is the most important and that 
covers the 90 percent of the smaller dailies who are the bulwark of our free 
press unless some of them have been gobbled up in syndicates. 

Another great waste of newsprint and the needed pulp is the disgrace of 
harmful comic magazines and filth on our newsstands—stuff which our voung- 
sters are reading and which poison their minds. We don’t know any figures 
on this but it must be tremendous—the waste of good print there—print needed 
by the smaller papers of the country. 

Again referring to the Sunday edition of the big papers—note their bulldog 
editions which come to towns throughout an entire section several days before 
Sunday—news value lost there entirely—are bought just because they have a 
different comic section. We have Chicago Sunday bulldog editions coming to 
Willmar on Thursday and Friday—what business have they way up here and 
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what possible value when the Minneapolis and St. Paul Sunday papers are 
plentiful and huge enough to choke an ox. 

The smaller papers battle for existence against the big fellow and one way 
to hold him down is to limit his blood—newsprint. You don’t have to undersell 
the little fellow—just hold him down with limitations on the print so that he 
doesn’t dare sell an extra page of advertising or add another legitimate néw 
subscriber right in his trade area. And God knows he needs both—advertising 
and subscriber. 

The large dailies have mill connections in various ways and the time may 
come when the small publishers through cooperative efforts or with governmental 
aid will have to protect themselves with their own mills—let the conservatives 
call it what they will. 





STATEMENT OF PavuL EB. PHILLIPS, PUBLISHER, TUNICA TimMES-DEMOCRAT, 
Tunica, Miss. 


We receive newsprint from wholesalers and this year could have used two 
additional tons had it been available through our supplier. We have never had 
to miss a publication due to a shortage of newsprint but we have been forced to 
curtail our news and advertising content because we were unable to get more 
newsprint. 

Small businesses do need help and ours is a small business. 





STATEMENT OF ART L. WALLHAUSEN, EDITOR, THE ENTERPRISE-COURIER, 
CHARLESTON, Mo. 


There would be no serious shortage of newsprint or other business papers in 
my estimation, if the military and the Government itself would mix a small 
amount of common sense with the present methods of procedure. 

We know of agencies near us which require a backlog of paper stock equiva- 
lent to 1 year’s normal use. There is no sense in that whatsoever. Paper is 
hard to store and keep, and much of the tonnage so stored is eventually wasted. 

For instance, we were asked today to submit a bid (to the military) for 
1,000 rolls of teletype paper. The colonel in charge informed us that “regu- 
lations require that we maintain a reserve backlog of 1,000 rolls at all times.” 
In other words when this outfit has 1 year’s supply ahead, it is out. 

Does that make sense? 

Also, this same morning we talked with a representative of a paper jobber 
about buying a few cases of mimeograph paper. “Sorry,” he told me, “our 
mill is working at full capacity, and will be for several more months on one Gov- 
ernment order for 5 million reams of 84% by 11 20-pound white mimeo.” 

What justification is there for such inane, wasteful industry-clogging buying 
methods? The same department which evidently bought its entire estimated 
needs for several years in advance disrupts the entire paper economy and pro- 
duction-marketing schedule. Would it not be far more sensible to buy an- 
ticipated requirements each month or each quarter of the year? 

Specialty houses making boxes, toilet tissues, etc., tell us in the trade that 
similarly foolish procedures are commonpliuce. 


_ 


STATEMENT OF F.. G. HuGues, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, JopLIN GLOBE 


PUeLISHING Co., JopLin, Mo. 


You are, indeed, tackling a grave and serious problem. We do not favor 
either Government allocation of newsprint or the control of its price except in 
cases of emergency, and, only then, so long as the emergency exists. 

Since this is primarily a newspaper problem, we feel that newspaper people 
should make every effort to work it out for themselves. We are particularly 
interested in the questions outlined under No. 15 in your questionnaire. As 
you, no doubt, know, capital from newspaper publishers has been successfully 
used in establishing newsprint mills at Lufkin, Tex., and Coosa River, Ala. 
It is our thought that your office could be of considerable service by acting as 
a clearinghouse and compiling statistics relative to the number of publishers 
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like ourselves, who are too small to own a mill themselves, but are willing to 
invest money in the establishment of a newsprint mil! in order to insure them- 
selves adequate newsprint tonnage in the future. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. WHITON, PUBLISHER, DENVILLE HERALD AND ROCKAWAY 
REcoRD, DENVILLE, N. J. 


First, although my newspaper(s) fall in the committee’s smallest classifica- 
tion (under 10,000 circulation), I am opposed to Government intereference in the 
situation. Of all the proposals listed in the pamphlet Supplies for a Free Press, 
the only one that appeals to me is No. 26—‘Remove the tariff on book paper, 
etc.”—not for the purpose of discouraging domestic production, but simply to 
remove any artificial restraint on trade. Item No. 16, suggesting an enabling act 
for the formation of voluntary cooperatives, is along the right lines, though I do 
not know whether it is necessary. I supposed our laws already permitted 
the formation of such associations, as in the ease of G. L. IF. and others. If 
specific legislation is required, by all means let us have it. ° 

Second, I cannot see how any form of Government control, support, subsidy, 
restraint, or other intervention can have any basis other than substituting the 
judgment of some official or group of officials for the judgment of the people, 
freely and voluntarily expressed. Let us suppose, for example, that newsprint 
prices go to a point where I had to charge 15 cents per copy, instead of 5 cents 
as at present, in order to survive. That might mean such. a slash in cirenulation 
that I would have to suspend publication, which is just another way of saying 
that my readers did not consider my paper worth 15 cents a copy. But if 
Government interference and intervention resulted in holding the newsprint price 
to me down to its present level, the people would be making up the difference in 
hidden taxes, somewhere, somehow. 

Naturally I feel that small as well as large papers are socially desirable; 
they would not exist today if society had not so expressed itself by voluntary 
patronage of publishers. The same philosophy compels me to consider the 
possibility that society may not feel that continued patronage of my or other 
papers is worth what it would cost to keep them alive under a free-enterprise 
system. In that case, I ought to quit being a publisher and do something society 
is willing to pay for. 

No matter how you look at it, Government cannot interfere in this situation 
without subsidizing somebody at the expense of everyone else. I see no reason 
why you as a resident of Minnesota should subsidize me as a New Jersey pub- 
lisher, nor why either of us should subsidize someone else as a newsprint mill 
owner in Alaska or Georgia or Canada. 

The law of supply and demand will take care of the problem as it always has. 
Newspaper readers will pay voluntarily what they think newspapers are 
worth to them. If they aren't willing to pay enough to keep newspapers going, 
then any circumvention of the law of supply and demand will represent a 
camouflaged compulsion on the people. That I don’t want to be a party to. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. AND Epwarp N. KLEIN, PUBLISHERS, THE Home News, 
OAKHuRST, N. J. AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


As you can see from our letterhead, we publish five newspapers and also print 
several others for other publishers. The shortage of newsprint has curtailed 
our operations inasmuch as a portion of our revenue is in printing newspapers 
for other publishers. 

We started this business approximately 5 years ago after both of us came 
out of the service. The other men in our organization are also veterans. We 
have steadily built our business to the point where we are now in a good position. 
Our difficulty lies in the fact that we have only been in business a short time and 
most of the mills are reluctant to furnish us with a quota so consequently we 
have to buy on the open market from jobbers and pay premium prices. We have 
gotten a contract with one of the larger paper mills for two cars a year, however, 
this is far from adequate for our needed supply. 

Such a situation prevents us from taking any other printing or starting other 
newspapers, which we have the equipment and labor for. 
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We do not believe in Government subsidies—we feel that if there were more 
of a supply of hewsprint—the law of supply and demand would get in and the 
prices would seek a normal ley el, thus enabling us to expand, We cannot raise 
‘our advertising rates and due to the fact that we have a policy of paying our 
men good wages, our inability to expand due to newsprint shortage becomes 
increasingly ala rming. 

We do not believe that the Government should get in the newsprint business, 
in fact we think the Government should get the devil out of three-quarters of the 
businesses which they are in now and confine their activities to legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions which our Government was originally set up 
to handle. We think the co-op mnills owned by the publishers themselves will 
also alleviate the situation. 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp (C. CabBoT, PUBLISHER, Ex Crepus¢ ULA, Taos, N. Mex. 


A lot has been said about the small papers in this State not being able to get 
the newsprint they need from their jobber, but I believe that much of the trouble 
has come from the fact that the publishers change from month to month the. 
amount of newsprint they order for their back shop. The result has been that 
the jobber who orders his paper in carload lots, on a fixed basis, may or may not 
have enough paper to satisfy his customer. 

A publisher should estimate his consumption of newsprint close enough, so 
that he can tell the jobber what his needs are on & monthly basis. 

I believe if this Suggestion was carried out the howl from the publishers 
would cease, and the jobber would be much happier about having enough paper 
for his customers . 


STATEMENT oF J, T. Fain, Epriror, THE TIMES-NEws, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


This is a small newspaper (circulation around 6,000 daily) but it is certainly 
as important for us to continue publishing (that is. important to us) as it is 
for the largest hewspapers in the country. We had difficulty during the late 
war maintaining our paper supply. For a brief period after the war, we had 
less trouble, but even then could have used more paper. 

Now conditions are as bad as during the war. During the past 2 years our 
business has been handicapped by this situation, and we have not been able to 
develop our business as we should have been doing. 

At present we are on the ragged edge of suspension of publication because of 
paper shortage. We buy our paper in Canada from the second largest producer 
in that country. Of course, our account is very small—150 tons annually would 
take care of our situation—we could use up to 200 tons, but can continue publica- 
tion with less, but without expansion of the business. We stand to wreck a gross 
annual business of $150,000 if we fail to procure this small Supply of paper. 

Briefly, that is our situation. We are opposed to Government ownership of 
hewspaper manufacturing, or any other line of business which of right ought to 
be under private ownership, but the newsprint problem must be solved. 

The way out, as we see it, is through the establishing in this country of a 
newsprint industry large enough to break the Canadian monopoly. The most 
practical and inviting field for this development is in the South. It should be 
developed by private United States industry. 

Two newsprint mills are operating in the South, and they are suecessful. 
Development of the industry here, or elsewhere in the United States, to reason- 
able proportions would have two results: It would eliminate the paper shortage, 
and that would eliminate the steadily advancing price of paper, the black 
market, and our other troubles in the publishing business, 

Of course the writer has some knowledge of the costs of building paper mills, 
and of the time required to build and equip them and put them in operation ; 
but it can be done, and in the judgment of the writer, this plan offers the only 
practical solution of the problem—for big and little newspapers. 

If the committee can do anything along the line Suggested, more power to its 
efforts. 

In the meantime, for immediate relief of the publishing business, other meas- 
ures must be adopted. Perhaps the committee can find the answer to this 
difficulty. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER, AKRON DEACON JOURNAL, AKRON, 
OHIO 


Here are a few random thoughts on the subject of newsprint: 

1. The answer to an adequate newsprint supply is not controls or alloeation 
but production. 

Several years ago a number of publishers built a big newsprint mill at Coosa 
River, Ala. This has been a very productive plant and the earnings are good. 

Other publishers had a similar experience with the Southland Mill at Lufkin 
Tex. 

Sir Eric Bowater is now willing to invest $59,000,000 in a mill in eastern 
‘Tennessee providing he can get a Government priority to proceed with the job 
This would mean an increase in American production of at least 100,000 tons 
a year. Since there is so much clamor about the newsprint shortage, I believe 
the Government should give Sir Eric permission to proceed. 

2. The newsprint shortage in the United States is also intensified by the 
allocation of newsprint to foreign countries. I believe in this principle but I 
think it would be a mistake to think that our resources are inexhaustible. 

It is just as important to preserve a free press in Minnesota as it is in France 
and I should hate to see any small papers in your State or any other State going 
out of business. 

3. I have often wondered why more foreign capital isn’t invested since all of 
the trees in the world don’t grow in Canada and the United States. 

4. To protect our own needs we bought a small mill in upper New York State 
which produces about 100 tons a day. The purchase of this mill has taken 
care of our own marginal needs but obviously our costs of production are not 
as low as in the larger or more efficient mills. 

5. I think the Canadian price of $116 a ton is without economic or any other 
justification. Canadian mills have made huge profits and are charging American 
publishers all that they think the traffic will bear. 

I complained about this to Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, but never did get a very direct answer. 

My attitude, summed up very briefly, is that the Government cannot do this 
job, that private capital can, and should. 


STATEMENT OF EF. W. DANNER, PRESIDENT, DANNER PRESS, AKRON, OHIO 


Here are my ideas of how newsprint can be conserved: 

There undoubtedly are millions of newspaper returns throughout the country 
from papers sent on consignment. Many of the dealers order papers they hope 
to sell; if they do not sell them, there is a considerable amount of newsprint 
wasted. 

We receive two newspapers at our home—we need one. There must be thou- 
sands of homes that receive two or more newspapers. Each address should 
receive only one newspaper. 

No newspaper should appear for sale on newsstands over 50 miles from its 
place of printing. When it exceeds 50 miles, it loses its news value. Local 
hewspapers at that point cover news well. However, if there is a decided 
interest by someone over 50 miles away, it should be ordered by mail. This 
would show a sincere desire to receive that paper. Some New York papers are 
sent (perhaps on consignment) thousands of miles. This should be eliminated. 

Newspapers should be purveyors of news—nothing else. There is no reason 
why they should carry magazine features (or sections) or comics, either in 
black daily or in colors on Sunday, These several features should be offered 
on newsstands, separate and detatched from newspapers. The sale thereof 
should be a separate item. They should sell under their own power the same 
as other magazines, and not be forced onto people who do not want them; are 
forced to take them in connection with the purchase of newspaper; are never 
read, causing a waste of thousands of tons of newsprint. 

No advertiser should be permitted over four pages of newspaper space in any 
edition of a newspaper. This would give help to the small merchant. As it is 
now, stores which run 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 pages simply dominate the paper, and 
smother the small merchant's quarter or half page. 

No newsprint should be permitted to be offered or purchased or moved in 
the United States for more than the Canadian contract rate. It is now being 
offered and sold for as much as $250 per ton. This is black market and borders 
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on legalized larceny. If you are interested, I may be able to furnish names of 
people who are offering paper upward of $150 to $200 per ton. 

No newspaper in this country should be permitted to receive newsprint from 
Canada from any mill which has been purchased in the last year, where it 
froze 20, 30, or 40 small-business men out of their supply. This actually happened 
within the last year. 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE O. BosTWIcK, PUBLISHER, THE SWAPLETTER OF GEAUGA 
CoUNTY, CHARDON, OHIO 


Being a very small publisher, I am anxious to keep my business operating, and 
to keep my organization together. For this reason I have held my number of 
pages to 12, to conserve and schedule my supply of newsprint. In previous years 
I have published 16-page papers—but since newsprint has become critical, I have 
refused advertising to conserve my supply. 

I feel that the metropolitan papers have not done this and that they have been 
using an increasing amount of paper since the shortage developed, and too the 
Government has come in for its share in the defense program. 

I am in favor of allocation so at least I could keep my business functioning. 


STATEMENT OF A. MONROE COURTWRIGHT, PUBLISHER, THE PUBLIC OPINION, 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 


We, the small press of America, have not been severely handicapped by the 
short supply of newsprint. However, most of us operate printing shops in con- 
junction with our newspapers, and I believe that most of us think that the whole 
paper situation could leave much to be desired. 

Newsprint is only one phase of it, of course, but the shortage is reflected in 
newsprint by reason of the fact that mills hesitate to run the cheaper grades of 
paper, when, with a few adjustments, the same machines can convert the pulp 
into paper selling for many times the price of newsprint. On all grades of paper, 
the mills (and Canadian mills seem to be the worst offenders) have been charging 
all that the traffic will bear—and in most cases, even with the increased production 
costs, the increases seem to be unjustified. 

The Government, I believe, could be a big help. As you know, a certain per- 
centage of all paper is set aside for Government agencies. Therefore, you can 
imagine our chagrin when we find it difficult to buy newsprint and book papers, 
but almost every morning we have to sift through a pile of Government propa- 
ganda releases before consigning most of them to the wastebasket. A lot of us 
feel that it is this huge, unnecessary Government purchasing that is making the 
whole paper situation difficult for the small paper consumer. 





STATEMENT OF A. H. NICHOLS OF MT. WASHINGTON PRESS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


My newsprint supply is better than most, according to the information I have 
obtained from other publishers. This is due primarily to the fact that my 
wholesaler has promised to supply me because of the fact that I have always 
dealt with him and have not attempted to hoard or chisel price. 

I believe that if allocation of newsprint becomes necessary the small news- 
papers should be given preference. The amount used by a small community 
paper is of negligible importance to the total supply. <A reduction of supply to 
the daily press of a very small percent will allow for the total supply of hundreds 
of small publications. 


STATEMENT OF DovuGias Por, PusitisHer, ADA TimeEs-DeMOcRAT, ADA, OKLA. 


I have more confiidence than most people in the ability of free enterprise to 
make the best use of the materials and labor available and of finding a way to 
make more of both available. 

Therefore, my recommendations to the subcommittee are to repeal the tariffs 
on all forms of paper, pulp, and pulpwood, thus getting us more foreign produc- 
tion. And encourage more domestic production by permitting accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. 
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‘he first suggestion would have the added advantage of permitting foreign 
countries to earn some of the dollars we now feel it necessary to give them. 


STATEMENT OF H. M. Woops, PusLtsHer, Et. RENO AMERICAN, Et RENO, OKLA. 


I have been purchasing my newsprint from our local daily paper. We have 
been buying a carload at a time through the Lufkin mill. Since the daily was 
restricted to a quota of 3 carloads a year, we were alloted 5 tons from each car- 
load which formerly consisted of 30 tons each. When the railroads refused to 
haul the newsprint stacked (rolls on top of each other) the capacity was lowered 
to 25 tons and the daily found it necessary to cut us off. 

After several months of critical buying wherever we could find a roll, we were 
fortunate in making a connection with another newspaper whereby we could buy 
whatever we wanted. How long this connection will last we don’t know. If we 
should lose out on this we would be up against it as our paper houses in Okla- 
homa City have refused to accept us as a new customer on the grounds they are 
unable to supply their present trade. 

While we are temporarily lucky enough to be taken care of, our present source 
might be shut down at any time. 


STATEMENT OF SHELDON F.. SACKETT, PUBLISHER, Coos BAY TIMEs, Coos BAy, OREG. 


By way of statement I would like to point out to the committee that specific 
relief could be afforded many areas by a governmental provision that manu- 
facturers of newsprint should sell all papers up to a certain specified sum, say 
500 tons of newsprint per year, without quota and make the reductions beyond 
this minimum point. This would obviously be a regulation designed to help the 
smaller publisher and to place a slightly greater curb on the larger publisher 
but I do not think this unfair or against public policy. 

It should be plain to the committee that taking 10 percent of the quota away 
from a paper which is producing 30 to 50 pages daily makes readjustment easier 
than taking 10 percent away from a paper which, say, is averaging 10 pages 
daily. In the second place, smaller papers many times are exclusive in their 
field and with growth factors at work newsprint shortages mean no local paper 
for many people whereas the metropolitan areas served by two or more papers 
in most instances, even with the reduced quota of newsprint to the larger papers, 
will still find a larger per capita availability of newspapers than the smaller 
areas. 

Already newspaper manufacturers have indicated that there is a difference in 
quota policies between roll-print users and flat-sheet users since there is no quota 
on newsprint going to the users of flat news. 

I recognize that the above proposal does not meet by any means the over-all 
newsprint problem which may be with us for some time but I think greater 
equity could be obtained if a reasonable minimum on which no quota would be 
set could be established for the smaller dailies which numerically far outnumber 
the metropolitan publications but which use a very small percentage of the total 
outlet of newsprint. In our case, for example, 50 more tons annually would 
allow us to fairly satisfactorily meet our present needs, whereas the reduction 
of 50 tons from a metropolitan newspaper would be inconsequential in the total 
annual usage. 

This principle of benefiting smaller business has certainly been applied in the 
corporate income tax and also in personal income tax laws and in it I think there 
is considerable merit. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH R. CRONISE, PUBLISHER, ALBANY DEMOCRAT-HERALD, 
ALBANY, OREG. 


There has been a marked increase in publishing costs during the last 5 years, 
including newsprint. Our cost per ton has increased about 30 percent but, being 
in one of the most rapidly growing sections of the country our total cost of paper 
has increased more than 100 percent. 

We have not thus far blamed the mill for our shortage of newsprint. We feel 
that they are doing the best they can for their customers and, as far as we know, 
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are rationing it equally on a percentage basis. But with our growth our mill can 
only supply us with 215 tons against a total consumption of about 315 tons in 
1951. In 1952 this will be improved with increased mill capacity, but still short 
of our requirement. 

To assure our future supply we have agreed to join with other western news- 
papers in the operation of a paper mill. This mill has been operating for 4 years 
and has been helpful to those cooperating in it. We will take 100 tons a year of 
its product. We do not like to engage in the newsprint business but it is our only 
insurance. 

There is a possibility, however, that in time the world supply of newsprint will 
be increased, lowering export from the United States of America and Canada and 
leaving greater tonnage for this country. And economic conditions can change 
and create a surplus of newsprint, especially when many comic publications and 
other users of newsprint find conditions unprofitable. Newsprint mills cannot 
be blamed too greatly for not wanting to make heavy investments in new capacity 
and make more newsprint when they can use their pulp in more profitable grades. 
The law of supply and demand will eventually balance things out. But in the 
meantime we are struggling against rising prices for everything and have not 
been able to increase our income as fast as expenses go up. 


STATEMENT OF JUNCTION City TIMES, JUNCTION CIry, OREG. 


(a) In reply to section 12 of the questionnaire, it would seem obvious that 
huge supplies of newsprint are being used in ways that definitely militate 
against the smaller newspaper publishers. The value of the end product of the 
countless comics, comic books, and other printed material using newsprint may 
be questioned, yet the right of such publishers to have access to paper stocks 
is unquestioned. For this reason, it would seem that encouragement be given 
to the establishment of cooperative newsprint mills. 

(b) Definitely steps should be taken to increase the supply of newsprint. 
Suggested is the thought that encouragement be given toward the use of sub- 
stitutes for wood pulp—perhaps reviving the process of using cornstalks or 
straw or other plentiful, low-cost material that could be processed (even though 
cost-factors at present and existing formulas would have to be revised and car- 
ried as a burden until placed on a working level. ) 

(c) It is the studied opinion of this writer that, consciously or unconsciously, 
the huge bulk of Government releases, of arranged interviews, and more par- 
ticularly those concerned with administrative heads of governmental agencies, 
as well as the run of reporting of most Federal and State departments is re- 
flecting itself in the attitude of newspaper and magazine publishers. Faced 
With the constant barrage of “copy”— 99 44/100 percent of which is proposing 
new regulations, new restrictions, crack-downs here and lowering the boom 
there—publishers are being conditioned in fear; their readers likewise get the 
impression that there is little to look forward to except the diminishing hope 
of being able to keep out of trouble. 

The thought of Government controls and Government allocations is equally 
repulsive with the thought of establishment of Government newsprint mills. 
Why not go all out—and have Government take over the entire operation? 
That is the implied (and in the long run certain) objective of all formulas for 
shirking one’s own responsibility and permitting Federal intervention. 

Let the newspaper industry whip its own problem—if it means going to Sweden 
or Cunada or any place else for supplies, that’s their problem. And if their 
customers balk at paying the price, it could only mean that their product was 
losing its market value. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH T. WOLFROM, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, NEWS-CHRONICLE Co., 
SHIPPENSBURG, Pa. 


You have invited comments on the report of the Subcommittee on Newsprint of 
the Senate Committee on Small Business. The report is quite complete insofar 
as its general historical background is concerned, but, of course, as you real- 
ize, that is about as far as it goes 

Our experience during World War II was that the supply of newsprint was 
tight. and care had to be exercised in its use. However, I believe that the weekly 
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and small daily newspaper publishers who paid their bills promptly and had 
a record of maintaining their credit did not then and do not now have mueh 
trouble buying sufficient newsprint for their requirements. It is high in price 
but so is all other paper. During World War II newsprint did not increase in 
price anywhere near the increase on other sorts of paper, which undoubtedly 
was one reason it was not more plentiful. 

At only one time during the war period we were down to 1 week’s supply. 
Then we had no difficulty buying a carload in the gray market, paying about 
twice the market price for it. The newsprint came from the same mill from 
which we were obtaining our regular supply through our Pennsylvania jobber 
and distributor. Following the purchase of this carload we were continually 
solicited by telephone for additional orders. But we bought only the one 
carload in the gray market for after that we were kept in ample supply by our 
regular distributor. 

During World War II there was, of course, a newspaper publishers’ commit- 
tee working with Federal Government agencies on newsprint supply. We were 
told by the sales department of the second largest paper jobber in Pennsylvania 
that the chairman of that newsprint committee, a Pennsylvania daily publisher, 
always had a warehouse filled with newsprint during the war period. It is also 
history that the Chicago Tribune which owns two large newsprint mills in 
Canada, had to lean far backward to remain within its quota while Marshall 
Field’s New Deal daily in Chicago went more than 8,000 tons over its quota in 
1 year, without interference from the rationers. 

The problem goes far beyond a mere short supply of newsprint. Even though 
weekly newspapers with less than 3,000 circulation are exempt under certain 
conditions from the Fair Labor Practices Act, yet the effects of this act are 
having a devastating effect upon these publishers, and upon many others as is 
evidenced by the large number of consolidations in larger cities—Harrisburg 
for example. 

Obviously it is not profitable for organized labor to organize, or attempt to 
organize, a publication with only a few employees. While such a publisher 
might have five or six employees, each one or two would come under a different 
union group—compositor, pressman, guild, etc. The natural desire then for 
organized labor brass is to kill off the employer with only a few workers and 
confine the field in which this employer operates to “big business,’ which ideally 
lends itself to organized labor’s efforts and aims, including political power. 

The control of Canadian newsprint mills by New York financial powers also 
its effect to keep the manufacture of newsprint in Canada and to prevent its 
spread to the United States. 

Florida can grow Slash pine in 5 years to large enough size for profitable wood 
pulp manufacture. One branch of the du Pont family is trying to develop this 
sort of industry in Florida, but it has been hamstrung: continually, first by the 
New Deal and now by the Fair Deal. Former Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
was one of the prime movers in stalling the du Pont efforts in Florida. 

If Canadian newsprint prices are maintained just low enough, as your report 
states in page 13 starting with line 15, to prevent manufacture in the United 
States, then the blame for higher manufacturing costs in the United States 
must undoubtedly be due to the fair labor standards act with all it entails— 
40-hour week, minimum wage rate, and its special privileges for a minority 
group. 

It is a sorry state of affairs which prevents free enterprise in the United 
States from competing on even terms with some other country in the manufac- 
ture of newsprint. 


STATEMENT OF TALBoTT PATRICK, PUBLISHER, THE EVENING HERALD, 
Rock Hitz, S. C. 


Much as American newspaper publishers may dislike facing the facts of life, 
it seems to me desirable that our Government should face them rather than listen 
to the cries of newspaper publishers who would like to blind themselves to these 
facts. 

The basic fact is that newsprint is in competition with a great many other 
products which could be produced from the same timber and by very much the 
same labor that now produces newsprint. Since most newsprint comes from 
outside the borders of the United States the competition, of course, exists out- 
side the borders of the United States. 
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There is competition for the timber. There is competition for the work of the 
crews which go out for the timber and bring it in to mills. There is compe- 
tition whether the logs are to be turned into pulp or made into other timber 
products. There is competition whether the pulp is to be made into newsprint, 
into other types of paper products, into rayon and other products of which the 
pulp is a basic material. 

Under such circumstances, publishers should be glad to pay a price which will 
assure the products coming to them as newsprint rather than having a newsprint 
price limit set which would result in diversion of these products to other uses 
and an even greater scarcity of newsprint. 


STATEMENT OF M. A. Wess, PUBLISHER, THE ALPINE AVALANCHE, ALPINE, TEX. 


It is my opinion that the production of newsprint could be stepped up, both 
in Canada and in the United States; that Canadian mills are, to quite an extent, 
being underoperated. I believe that both the operators and their labor are 
holding down production in order to hold the price up. 

It is also my opinion that more newsprint could be produced in the United 
States from our our pulp, if sufficient encouragement could be given to capital 
to build the mills. I do not believe that the current domestic situation, with 
high prices and high taxes, however, are conducive to capital because of the 
uncertainties. It would be suicidal almost to build with high priced material 
and labor and then see a catastrophic drop which would likely happen if Canada 
ceased to find sufficient outlet for her paper. 

In the questionnaire I marked certain questions as favoring the control of 
prices and the allocation of newsprint. May I qualify that by saying that I 
am not in favor of any sort of control if any way to prevent it may be found in 
the United States. I believe that too much talk of shortage adds to prices, 
and that just as long as there are “talked of” shortages the prices are going 
to stay up and production will be purposely curtailed. There is no control 
substitute to equal the law of supply and demand if let alone. Somebody may get 
hurt with that, but more are being hurt the other way. 

It is also very forcibly brought to my attention every week that a lot of news- 
print and pulp paper could be saved if 99 percent of the so-called bulletins and 
releases from many agencies were stopped and the wire services given the oppor- 
tunity of handling them. If half the newspapers in the United States receive 
as much as we do there is a waste of more than a ton per newspaper, and I 
suspect that many of them receive more in a year. 

Our profit, during the past 7 years, has been cut to just about 6% percent 
which does not permit expansion or much machinery replacement to keep up 
with the demand, and if we go any higher on prices we may as well step out of 
the picture. Metropolitan newspapers, where only newspapers are a factor, 
seem to be getting along better than the small town shops which have to depend 
to a large extent upon commercial printing. 





STATEMENT OF WALTER H, Curry, PUBLISHER, THE CROSBYTON REWIEW, CROSBYTON, 
TEx. 


We are entirely too dependent on Canada for our newsprint supply. Although 
a friendly neighbor, Canada naturally wants to make the most from her greatest 
export item. It seems to me the newsprint supply would be remedied and the 
price lowered if there were more mills in the United States. And I believe that 
private capital, given the proper incentive, would build these mills. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH CooPER, PUBLISHER, THE MONAHANS News, MONAHANS, TEx. 


I know through reliable sources of information that newsprint is available to 
black market operators and available to publishers through this source at black 
market prices—but the legitimate jobbers, the only source of supply for the small 
publishers—are able to get but a very limited quantity from the manufacturers. 

This doesn’t hurt the big publishers too much since in most instances they 
own their own paper mills—if necessary they could afford to pay black market 
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prices. But the small publisher would be out of business in less than 6 months 
at black market rates. 

I am not the only one affected in this immediate area. This section of west 
Texas has grown a great deal in recent years and there is every indication that 
it will continue to grow. I publish a semiweekly newspaper of 3,000 circula- 
tion like several others in this area. We are forced to borrow and beg from one 
another from week to week to make our newsprint allowance meet our require 
ments. 

Meanwhile the large publishers are regularly issuing special editions that 
consume thousands of tons of newsprint. As I wrote my Congressman, Ken 
Regan, the Dallas News recently published one single edition that required 
10 carloads of newsprint—that was 1 day’s issue, mind you. That amount of 
newsprint would have lasted me 4 or 5 years. I cited the Dallas News—lI could 
name dozens of others. 

I would like to suggest that the large publishers be asked to discontinue this 
practice until such time as newsprint is available in sufficient quantity to all 
publishers. 





STATEMENT OF HALE TABOR, PUBLISHER, THE KALAMA BULLETIN, KALAMA, 
WASHINGTON 


As the publisher of a small weekly newspaper, it has been discouraging to 
me to receive notices from wholesalers, such as Zellerbach Paper Co., of price 
increases and at the same time read in the newspapers that these same firms are 
reporting progressively higher and higher profits. 

Only a few years ago, publishing a weekly newspaper was a pleasure; profits 
were comparatively easy to make because the cost of materials was reasonable. 
Today, more and more newspapers—large and small—are going out of business 
because they can no longer show a fair return on their investment and the 
amount of work applied. 

To my way of thinking, the rising cost of newsprint constitutes the largest 
single threat to the existence of the small rural newspapers of the United 
States. For the smaller papers, cost rather than scarcity is the biggest factor 
in the newsprint-supply problem. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT J. HERSMAN, PUBLISHER THE WESTON INDEPENDENT, 
WeEsTON, W. VA. 


International Paper Co. has done a splendid job in providing newsprint for 
the country—although the cost has increased substantially in recent years. 
However, even during the war, we were never without newsprint, save on one 
occasion—and that was due to transportation. Canada seems to offer a splendid 
field for newsprint—and I feel that it would be well to explore and develop it. 

International operates with its pulp forests as a good farmer runs his farm. 
They cut only what is replaced by growth each year. This I regard as vital— 
and the kind of practice should be used in any new development. 

Here we believe in a minimum of Federal regulations and controls. For we 
find a lot of complications whenever the regulation or control is extensive 


STATEMENT OF G. H. KoENIG, MANAGER, WAUKESHA DAILY FREEMAN, 
WAUKESHA, WIs. 


The Waukesha Daily Freeman, which is in its ninety-second year of con- 
tinuous publication, has the dubious distinction of having the smallest ratio of 
circulation to population of any newspaper enrolled in the Inland Daily Press 
Association, which embraces more than 500 midwestern dailies 

Specifically, our net paid circulation of a recent date is 7,480 copies, while 
our 1950 Federal city census is 21,186. The 1950 Federal census gives Waukesha 
County a pupulation of 85,676. 

The Waukesha Freeman is the only daily newspaper published in Waukesha 
County and because Waukesha is centrally located and is the county seat, its 
trade area embraces the entire county. 
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What aggravates our situation is that Waukesha County’s population be 
tween 1940 and 1950 gained 36 percent—the highest rate of increase of any 
county in Wisconsin. The population gain for the State as a whole was only 
9.5 percent, according to Federal census figures. 

You will have to agree with us that these 7,480 copies of the Freeman are 
being spread very thin in a county having a population of 85,676. Because of 
our rigid newsprint restrictions, we can print only 1 copy for every 12 persons— 
and this ratio becomes more unfavorable every year. We speak in glowing terms 
about the free press of this country and yet we here in Waukesha are free 
only to the extent of our present allotment of 200 tons of newsprint per year. 
This amounts for us and the people of Waukesha County to a rigid type of 
censorship based upon our limited newsprint resources in the face of a rapidly 
expanding population. 

It has become humanly impossible for us to service either the city of Waukesha 
or the county of Waukesha as other newspapers can and do. For a long time we 
have been the “horrible example” in the State among local and national ad- 
vertisers who demand a reasonable amount of coverage for a given area. Be- 
cause in the last decade the population growth of Waukesha County has far 
exceeded our newsprint source, we have the lowest coverage figure of any daily 
newspaper in Wisconsin, as can be seen from the accompanying brochure, pre- 
pared by an association of newspapers of which we are a member. 

Though our newsprint situation is extremely critical and for a long time has 
been considered one of the worst in the Middle West, I am confident there are 
many other newspapers having problems similar to ours. 


Subsection C. Statement of American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Newsprint Now and in the Next Decade 


ANALYSIS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
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FORWORD 


What is the newsprint situation today? 

What will it be 10 years from now? 

These are pressing questions today in newspaper publishing and newsprint 
manufacturing. The answers are not simple and cannot be too brief. 

As a first step, the ANPA has brought together all of the facts. Newspaper 
circulation and advertising have been reviewed, not as the record of a great 
business, but as a contribution to the economy, information and progress of the 
United States. 

The newspaper is geared to the growth of population and wealth, and will 
increase With them in the future as it has in the past. 

Newspaper publishing and its growth are dependent upon an ample supply of 
newsprint. 

The study shows newsprint requirements and supply figures throughout the 
world, surpluses and deficits in natural supply-consumption areas, and estimates 
of the expansion in newsprint production required to take care of future needs. 

The facts and charts in this study stand on solid economic reasoning. They 
merit consideration by newspaper publishers and newsprint manufacturers alike 
because they represent the common problem of these two essential industries. 

This study was prepared under the direction of the ANPA board of directors 
by Dr. Charles W. Boyce, former secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS, General Manager. 


NEWSPRINT NOW AND IN THE NEXT DECADE 


The newspaper was at the beginning and still is the Nation’s most important 
source of current information. Through the years it has added an information 
service of another kind. This service has become the Nation’s most important 
means Of advertising. 

Like other essential industries, newspapers have grown not only with popula- 
tion but also with the population’s wealth. Per capita circulation has risen 
steadily from earliest records. Growth in the size has been as remarkable. In 
this history there is evidence that the trends will continue upward in harmony 
with growth in population and wealth. 

Meeting a greater future demand for newspapers requires careful planning. 
The newspaper-publishing plant is flexible and capable of prompt expansion; it 
can accommodate reasonable increases in demand pretty much as they occur. 

The same conditions of flexibility and rapid expansion do not exist in news- 
print, the paper used for newspapers. Here, the processes of expansion are much 
slower. Keeping the newsprint supply abreast of demand is a matter of antici- 
pating requirements a considerable time before they actually occur. This applies 
with equal force to uses of newsprint in other countries and for purposes other 
than newspaper publishing. 

The purpose of this study is to assist newsprint manufacturers to gage future 
trends of newsprint use, especially for newspaper publishing in the United 
States, so that they may undertake expansion sufficiently in advance to meet the 
needs as they arise. 

Newsprint requirements in 1960 

Sighting from three decades back, two parallel trends run upward courses to 
the present and on into the future. The first, one of the strongest in the economy, 
is newspaper circulation. The second is advertising, not always strong but 
now in a far-less extravagant relationship to the economy and in closer integra- 
tion within the mass-distribution system. As they have in-the past, these trends 
will determine future newsprint requirements for newspaper publishing in the 
United States. 

Newsprint for newspaper publishing 

Neither newspaper circulation nor advertising alone, however, is an index of 
paper use. Both together are. But advertising linage circulation (agate lines 
times circulation) does not account for variations in editorial linage in news- 
papers, and is not, therefore, an accurate measurement of both newspaper size 
and number, the components of a dependable paper-use indicator. Page circula- 
tion (circulation multiplied by the average number of pages in newspapers of 
different classifications) accurately represents both size and number. It also 
reflects the response of newspapers to greater demand. 
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Chart | 


NEWSPRINT REQUIREMENTS FOR U.S. 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING, 1920-i950 
And Estimotes for i960 
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In chart 1 the trends of page circulation and advertising linage circulation 
are shown with reported newsprint use, beginning with 1920. Circulation and 
advertising, extended to 1960 with full reference to growth in population and in 
the economy and correlated with newsprint use, call for 7,000,000 tons of news- 
print annually for newspaper publishing by 1960, an increase over current con- 
sumption approximately equal to the growth in newspaper uses since the end of 
World War II. 


Newsprint for other purposes 

Providing 7,000,000 tons of newsprint for United States newspapers by 1960 
is not, however, the entire requirement burden upon the continental manufac- 
turing plant. There is the greater need of newspaper publishers in Canada 
which, if it follows the United States pattern, could total 450,000 tons a year 
by 1960. The use of newsprint for other forms of printing and for converted 
products in the United States and Canada may approximate 500,000 tons a year 
in the next decade. Then, there is the problem of Canada’s shipments to over- 
seas markets, which are currently a half-million tons under normal levels. 

In all, the possible demand upon the continental newsprint-manufacturing 
plant by 1960 appears to total 8,700,000 tons, made up as follows 


Tones 
Newspaper publishing in the United States__._._._..____- 7, 000, 000 
Newspaper publishing in Canada_._.__.--_..---...--.. 450, 000 
Other uses in. the United States and Canada__.-__ 500, 000 
Overseas exports from Canada at former levels___..__~ 750, 000 
OMI insti iis Sic cidsaleantillcaptas acs deities si ita iailiti deciles St 8, 700, 000 


Supplying 8,700,000 tons of newsprint a year by 1960 calls for an increased 
continental production of 2,400,000 tons, a little more than the increase which did 
take place between 1939 and 1950. There is, however, a wide difference in the 
present situation as compared with that of 1989. In the next decade all addi- 
tional requirements must be met from new capacity. Between 1939 and 1950 
less than a third of the greater production came from new capacity. 

Expanding newsprint production at the present time is not an easy matter. It 
cannot be undertaken without economic justification. The principal basis of that 
justification rests upon the present condition and anticipated trends of news- 
paper circulation and advertising in the United States. 
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Chart 2 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION, 1920-1950 
Reported Data — 1960 Estimated 
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Newspaper circulation 

Weekday, Sunday, and weekly newspaper circulation has followed characteris- 
tic upward trends for the past three decades, as shown in chart 2. 

The daily paper, the traditional and for many decades the most important form 
of publication, reached a permanent place in United States economy and culture 
in an astounding development between the Civil War and World War I. Since 
1920 the rate of circulation increase has slowed down somewhat, but it is still 
greater than the rate of population growth. It shows no sign yet of dropping to 
that level. 

Circulation of Sunday newspapers had grown rapidly since World War I. The 
trend of the past three decades indicates that on both a per capita and a per 
family basis it will nearly equal the circulation of weekday newspapers by 1960. 

The growth of weekly papers has not been as pronounced. However, United 
States Census Bureau records indicate that circulation is generally keeping 
pace with the trends of rural population, 


Per capita circulation 

The estimates of circulation in 1960 are based upon projections of least squares 
averages of per capita circulation of each class of newspaper during the past 
three decades. Past trends and the projections are shown in chart 3. The year- 
to-year deviation from the least squares’ trends is not pronounced. Even in the 
depression of the 1930's, circulation losses were surprisingly small and were 
quickly made up. Weekday and Sunday papers reached 1929 levels by 1936, and 
the weeklies by 1940. 

There is no evidence in the per capita trends of circulation of an approaching 
leveling off. On the other hand, there is sound evidence that growth will con- 
tinue along the trend lines for some time yet. 

On the basis of the per capita trends, newspaper circulation will approximate 
the following figures by 1960: Weekday newspapers, 65 million against 54 mil- 
lion in 1950; Sunday newspapers, 62 million against 47 million in 1950; and 
weekly newspapers, 26 million against 24 million in 1950. 


2A least squares trend is a mathematically calculated line through a series of correlated 
plotted data, above and below which the areas formed by lines connecting the plotted data 
and the trend line are equal to each other. 
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Chart 3 


PER CAPITA CIRCULATION, Week Day, 
Sunday and Weekly Newspapers, 1920-1960 
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Circulation and population growth 

The basic factor behind circulation growth is the constant increase in number 
of readers. This hinges not only upon the upward sweep of the population trend 
(shown in chart 4) but also on changes in population distribution and per capita 
per family income. 

The shift of population from rural to urban areas, which is taking place in all 
regions, has a powerful influence upon newspaper circulation. Such shifts 
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(shown by regions in chart 5) bring a greater percentage of people closer to the 
orbit of the daily and Sunday paper. They more frequently than not, however, 
involve the splitting of families and the creation of new households. This in- 
variably means a doubling of circulation. At the same time the reverse shift, 


Chart 5 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION BY REGIONS 
Gensus Years 1900-1950 
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urban people moving to rural areas around cities, takes weekday and Sunday 
newspapers to the country and accounts for the rapid growth in suburban circu- 
lation in recent years. 

The relation of newspaper circulation to number of families is particularly 
close, as shown in chart 6. Weekday circulation in the United States as a whole 


Chart 6 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION, 1920: 1930- 1940-1950 
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is increasing a little more rapidly than the rate of new family formation. The 
increase in Sunday circulation is much more rapid. 

irowth in average family income, shown in chart 7, is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in'’newspaper circulation, not only because the cost of newspapers 
becomes a smaller item in the family budget as income rises, but also because 
of its bearing upon new family formation. The steady growth in the real income 
of the average family accounts for the rapid increase in the circulation of Sunday 
newspapers. This is particularly noticeable in the agricultural regions. 


Chart 7 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION, NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES AND REAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 


in 1920, 1930, 1940, 1950 and Estimates for i960 
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Regional circulation growth 


The rural-urban shifts and increase in number of families and in average 
individual and family income influence newspaper circulation in the major 
regions of the United States in much the same manner. Industrial decentrali- 
zation has tended to equalize economic opportunity not only between industrial 
pursuits but between industry and agriculture and forestry in all regions. In 
these processes disposable income has increased more rapidly in regions which 
formerly were predominantly rural in character. 

As per capita and per family income has moved closer toward national levels, 
the rate of new family information has increased and newspaper circulation has 
moved upward. The astounding advances in family income in the South since 
1930 (shown in chart 8) are reflected in the rate of new family formation and 
of newspaper circulation. Migration has increased the number of families in 
the West, and although the increase in family income has been no greater than 
the national average, newspaper circulation has grown rapidly. 

What these past trends indicate in future growth of newspaper circulation in 
the major regions is shown in chart 9. Actually, circulation of both weekday 
and Sunday newspapers tends toward approximately the same per capita and 
per family level in all regions. This does not mean that growth has stopped in 
the regions which were developed economically the earliest. Circulation is 
growing in those regions. But it is growing more rapidly in the developing 
regions. 
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Chart 8 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN NUMBER OF FAMILIES, 
REAL FAMILY INCOME AND NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
BETWEEN |I930 AND !950 - BY REGIONS 
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Summary 


1. Circulation growth in both weekday and Sunday newspapers tends to follow 
the rate of new family formation in the Nation as a whole and in each major 
region. Circulation is growing generally more rapidly in regions in which agri- 
culture is now being supplemented by industrial growth. 

2. Sunday-newspaper circulation is tending toward the per family and per 
capita levels of weekday papers. 

3. In weekday circulation the proportion of the national total in the North- 
east and the North Central region is decreasing as the proportions in the South 
and West increase. In Sunday circulation the pattern is similar, but the growth 
rates are more even between regions. 

4. Circulation of both weekday and Sunday papers is not seriously affected by 
economic recession and losses are quickly made up. 

5. The circulation of weekly papers correlates closely with the changes in 
rural population, It is growing in all regions in which population is tending to 
increase; it is leveling off in the North Central States where rural population has 
remained fairly constant during the past three decades. 

6. On the basis of these facts, it is estimated that weekday-newspaper circula- 
tion will increase 20 percent by 1960; Sunday circulation, 33 percent ; and weekly 
circulation 9 percent. 


PAGE CIRCULATION 


Rises in newspaper circulation do not necessarily denote proportionate in- 
creases in newsprint needs. Circulation is one component of the use index. Num- 
ber of pages printed is the other. By multiplying circulation by a representative 
page index, a figure is obtained which represents newsprint use. 

The page index compiled by the Newsprint Service Bureau shows the variations 
from year to year in the average number of pages in weekday and Sunday news- 
papers of 100,000 or more circulation. This record, plotted in chart 10, shows 
variations which correspond roughly with the condition of the Nation’s economic 
climate. The parallelism suggests that the number of pages in a newspaper 
varies with the amount of advertising. This is not precisely true. 


Chart 10 
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Increasing editorial linage 


The linage of editorial matter in a newspaper varies less than the linage of 
advertising. It tends to expand as the linage of advertising decreases. This is 
illustrated in chart I by the divergence of page circulation and linage circulation 
during the 1930's. 

Editorial linage may also expand as advertising goes up. Such increases, 
however, are not proportional, nor are they as great as those that occur when 
advertising drops. By offsetting advertising losses and by adding proportionately 
less to the newspaper size during periods of advertising expansion, editorial lin- 
age tends to regularize the sizes of newspapers. It ameliorates the influence of 
variations in advertising upon newsprint consumption. 

Over the years the newspapers have added special features to current news 
and editorial comment. This trend is still upward, and it is likely to continue 
in the same direction, for it is the core of competition between newspapers for 
circulation. 

Changes of living habits brought about by the 5-day workweek, the extension 
of vacation periods to hourly paid workers, and the growing competition between 
mass-distribution units in the retail trade are having far-reaching effect upon the 
advertising linage carried in different daily issues of the same newspaper. In 
large urban areas advertising is being crowded into fewer days per year. This 
is becoming more general as the size of urban areas increases and the number of 
“big” cities rises. It is not confined to the largest metropolitan areas, however, 
for growth in population and in the number of distribution of business-concen- 
tration points is taking place in all regions to a remarkably similar degree. 

If there is a point of diminishing returns in newspaper sizes (number of pages) 
it has not yet been discovered. Growth in size seems to be a component of all 
newspaper growth. It can be expected to continue. 


ADVERTISING 


The second service of the newspapers’ two-phased business is advertising. 
From the point of view of income, advertising is the newspaper’s principal rev- 
enue producer. Its paper requirements depend upon business volume; currently 
is accounts for approximately 60 percent of the paper used by newspapers. 

When advertising became recognized as a means for creating demand, pro- 
ducers and merchants found the newspaper a medium already accepted in the 
intimacy of the home. This position has not changed. As circulation has spread 
out to all people, the newspaper has provided, in an incidental manner at that, 
a means of mass approach to advertising which complements mass production 
and distribution, the basic commercial processes on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

The core of the mass idea centers around cost reduction. Mass advertising 
conforms to this idea. Unit costs of advertising have decreased and the total 
advertising bill of the United States has declined from 3% percent of consumers’ 
total disposable income in the 1920’s to the present level of 234 percent. 


Mass advertising 


The approach of the newspaper to mass advertising has been first to increase 
coverage. This has been accomplished by circulation growth. Next, the milline 
rate or cost of newspaper advertising per copy has generally remained low. As 
a result, advertising expenditures in newspapers, now at an all-time linage 
record, amount to 1 cent per consumer disposable dollar, as contrasted with the 
2% cents for total advertising expenditures. 

The downward movement of these ratios in all media, and particularly in 
newspapers, means that advertising costs comprise a smaller percentage of 
total distribution costs. It means also that advertising costs are tending to be- 
come less in comparison not only with mass purchasing power but with the 
sharply rising income of individuals. These tendencies strengthen the position 
of advertising in the economy. 

Changed importance of advertising 

The severe drop in advertising expenditures during the 1930 depression, 45 
percent in newspapers and 54 percent in all other media, and the subsequent 
slow return, is not necessarily proof that advertising effectiveness depends upon 
an over-all favorable economic climate. The depression test came at a time 
when the processes of mass distribution were still in formative state. New 
production and distribution methods especially as applied to consumers’ goods, 
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were caught before they were firmly established. Advertising had not then 
become a fixed part of the new distributive system. 

Since the depression, and particularly since World War II, both production and 
distribution systems have moved toward bigness, toward higher concepts of mass 
economy. They have become more closely geared to volume, more dependent 
upon volume, and more vulnerable to loss of volume. Indeed, they have become 
more dependent upon advertising. And mass advertising, conceived in the pat- 
tern of volume economics, is now more than ever before a vital, integral part 
of the American business system. It is confidently expected that advertising 
will stand up in its next recession test. 


The newspapers’ position in advertising 

The newspaper is the bellwether of advertising. Today it accounts for nearly 
40 percent of all advertising as measured by expenditures, as shown in chart 11. 
In 1950 expenditures in newspapers comprised 36 percent of expenditures in all 
media for national advertising. In local advertising, expenditures in newspapers 
are double those of all other important media and local expenditures are three 


Chart Il 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES IN ALL MEDIA 
AND IN NEWSPAPERS AND AGATE LINAGE INDEX 
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times the newspapers’ revenue from national advertising. These relationships 
are shown in chart 12, National Advertising Expenditures, Five Media; in chart 
13, Share of Each Medium in Expenditures for National Advertising; and in 
chart 14, Expenditures for Local and National Advertising in Newspapers. 
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Chart 12 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
Five Media 192-1950 
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Chart |3 


SHARE OF EACH MEDIUM IN EXPENDITURES 
FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING, 1920-1950 
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Chart |4 


EXPENDITURES FOR LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 
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Both national- and local-newspaper advertisers, incidentally, are responding 
to the million-dollar annual newspaper advertising program of the bureau of 
advertising of the ANPA, 


Newspaper advertising trends 


The technique of forecasting advertising trends must be different from those 
used for circulation. Advertising is an agency of business and, although it 
correlates reasonably well with population, it is more closely geared to economics. 

Fortunately it is possible to measure newspaper-advertising volume physically. 
Media Records, Inc., provides an index of agate linage of advertising in the news- 
papers of 52 cities from 1928 to date. By reference to advertising expenditures 
in newspapers, provided by Printer’s Ink, the linage records have been extended 
back to 1920. 

Lacking in over-all physical measurement of the whole economy comparable 
with the physic al measurement of newspaper advertising, past comparisons are 
based upon “real” disposable income, i. e., upon a disposable income from which 
all influence of price change has been eliminated. 

This was obtained in the customary manner, by dividing disposable income by 
the Price Index for Consumer Goods of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. By ex- 
tending the least squares trend of per capita real income to 1960, as shown in 
chart 15, and multiplying the 1960 per capita value by the medium census esti- 
mate of population for that year, the real disposable incole in terms of 1950 
dollars was established by applying the percentage increase in real income 
between 1950 and 1960 to the 1950 record of disposable income. 

The ratio of agate lines of advertising and advertising expenditures in all 
media and in newspapers to the whole economy, shown in chart 16, follows 
downward curving trends from 1920 to the war period. Then, because of restric- 
tions on paper use and the production of consumer goods, all ratios drop to 
abnormal levels which cannot be considered representative of true values. After 
the war they rose to establish new levels which in subsequent experience are 
well maintained. 
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Chart 15 
PER CAPITA DISPOSABLE INCOME, 1920-1960 
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Chart 16 
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The nature of the curve in each case, the war period eliminated, was deter- 
mined by mathematical means. With these determined ratios 1960 figures were 
established for advertising expenditures in all media, for advertising expendi- 
tures in newspapers and for agate linage. Because of the high degree of corre- 
lation between the measurements of advertising and of the economy the three 
estimates check remarkably well. For the purposes of this report the 1960 
estimates based upon the correlation of agate lines and real income are used. 
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This estimate, shown in chart 17, calls for a 219 billion agate linage by 1960, 
an increase of 19 percent over the 2.44 billion linage of 1950, 
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Growing stability of newspaper advertising 
As in newspaper circulation there are numerous considerations which tend to 
prove that newspaper-advertising trends are likely to be sustained. There is, 
first, the concentration in local marketing areas where the newspaper dominates 
all other media by a 2 to 1 ratio, as shown in chart 18. This dominance underlies 
the general newspaper idea that all advertising is local. 


Chart 18 
APPARENT EXPENDITURES FOR LOCAL 
ADVERTISING — Newspapers and Other Media 
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960, In this local field competition between media may be as strong as in national 
advertising, but it is restricted in the number of competing media. All expendi- 
tures for local advertising have moved upward in recent years; but expenditures 
in newspapers have moved most rapidly, reestablishing the proportionate position 
which was lost temporarily when newsprint use was restricted during the war. 
Regional distribution of advertising 

In advertising, as in circulation, regional decentralization is progressing rap- 
idly. ‘Two principal reasons are the more proportionate distribution of income 
between regions and between individuals and the extension of mass economy 
throughout the whole of the Nation, even to rural areas. What the relative 
changes in regional income between 1939 and 1947 mean in terms of newspaper 
revenues is shown in chart 19. 


Chort 9 
INCREASE IN INCOME PAYMENTS AND IN 
' CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING REVENUES 
OF NEWSPAPERS BETWEEN 1939 AND 1947 
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Reasons for the regional spread in advertising follow generally those given 
for circulation. Greater prosperity in agricultural regions and addition of indus- 
trialization to the agricultural economy of these regions, as in the South and 
West, have generated greater purchasing power, toward which producers and 
distributors of goods reach out in the same manner, using the same processes, 
that they use in metropolitan marketing areas, 

Wholesale shifts of population such as the western migration of the past 
decade count heavily in regional spread of advertising. The rural-urban shift 
is also a factor, as is the reverse shift of urban people to nonfarm rural areas 
in the vicinity of cities. 
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The progressive nature of regional changes in advertising is shown in chart 20. 
Chart 20 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
By Regions-— 1920, 1930, 1940 and 1950 
And Estimates for i960 
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Compiled by applying percentage distribution of newspaper 
advertising revenues to national data on expenditures 
for newspaper advertising. 


Milline advertising rates 


Consideration of the future volume of newspaper advertising involves moot 
questions concerning milline rates and newspaper-publishing policy. The policy 
question hinges upon the so-called constant price-volume concept, the accrue- 
ment of profit from increasing volume rather than from pricing. The small 
year-to-year variation in national milline rates is frequently quoted as evidence 
of constant price. 

The milline rate is a tool by which an advertiser may compute the coverage 
which he receives for his investment. It is not a price, and actually not a 
rate. The advertiser pays for advertising at agate-line rates. Like many 
weighted averages covering widely varying conditions, national milline rates 
are frequently subject to weird and confusing connotations, 

Regional milline rates, which are also weighted averages, show considerable 
variation as indicated in chart 21. Averages for smaller groups down to the 
rates of individual newspapers show even greater fluctuations. 

At the level of the individual newspaper, the milline rate is frequently adjusted 
to meet varying conditions of cost and competition, especially in cases where 
adjustment of subscription rates and sales prices would tend to curtail the avail- 
ability of information sources to newspaper readers. 

In these adjustments the newspapers—magazines as well—have advantages 
which are not possessed by other media. They have a choice of two sources 
of income in which they may make adjustment. They may adjust subscrip- 
tion rates and sales prices or they may change advertising rates. Most news- 
papers—and magazines also—have balanced their income and outgo accounts 
so far in the present cycle of inflation by making their major adjustments in 
circulation rates. 


Linage circulation 

The product of agate lines and circulation, here designed as linage circulation, 
correlates closely with newsprint consumption from 1920 to 1950. Extension 
of this correlation indicates an annual level of newsprint use in newspapers of 
7,300,000 tons in 1960. However, because the relationship between page circu- 
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Chart 21 


REGIONAL MILLINE ADVERTISING RATES 
195! Rates Expressed in Percentages of 929 Rates 
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lation and newsprint consumption is even closer, for it takes into consideration 
variations in editorial as well as advertising content, it is used in this study 
as the basis for estimating future newsprint needs. 


Summary 

1. Advertising is an essential part of mass distribution. It is becoming more 
important as the economy shifts further toward mass production and its inte- 
grated economic processes. 

2. Advertising media are adopting mass economy concepts in the course of 
which coverage is increased and unit costs decreased. 

3. Newspaper advertising currently accounts for 36 percent of all expendi- 
tures for national advertising and 65 percent of expenditures for local adver- 
tising. These percentages compare favorably with prewar history. 

4. The ratio of advertising expenditures in newspapers to disposable income 
is 1 percent per dollar. The comparable ratio for all other media combined is 
2% cents per dollar. 

5. Advertising is growing the South and West more rapidly than in the 
Eastern and Central States. It is tending to be less dependent upon the economic 
climate in the regions of dense population and high industrial development. 

6. Although publishers have so far made their major price and rate adjust- 
ments in circulation items milline rates show considerable upward movement in 
regions of relatively low newspaper circulation. 

7. The anticipated increase in newspaper advertising linage, based upon the 
preceding facts, is 19 percent by 1960. 


Continental newsprint requirements 

The only reliable clue to the amount of newsprint used in the United States 
for purposes other than publishing newspapers is in the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. Surveys of paper using industries showed 4,163,000 tons of news- 
print used for newspapers in 1947, including weekly and semiweekly and tri- 
weekly newspapers, 409,000 tons for other forms of publishing and printing, and 
18,000 tons for converted paper products. 

The census accounted for 4,590,000 tons of newsprint out of a total estimated 
consumption of 4,753,000 tons reported by the American Newspaper Publishers 
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Association. For the purpose of this study, the 163,000 tons for which the census 
made no accounting are considered to be statistical errors. They are included 
in the total use for newspaper publishing. 

Allowances were made for miscellaneous use of newsprint throughout the three- 
decade base period of this study. They are based on past trends in publishing and 
printing, varying from 4 percent of total consumption in 1920 to 7 percent in 1950. 
The 1960 estimate for such uses is based upon an extension of past trends. 

The 1960 estimate of newsprint requirements for newspapers based on the 
page-circulation calculations, amounting to 7,000,000 tons, plus an estimated 
500,000 tons for miscellaneous uses, a total of 7,500,000 tons, approximates 
the requirement level of the United States for 1960. In chart 22 the 1960 esti- 


Chart 22 
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mate is shown by regions together with reported data for three preceding 
decimal years. 

In addition, two other requirements depend upon continental production: first, 
sufficient tonnage to cover expansion in Canadian consumption and, second, to 
recover insofar as policy dictates continental overseas export markets. These 
requirements could add another 1,250,000 tons per year to continental produc- 
tion by 1960. 


Nature of forecasts 

These estimates of needs are not intended as specific forecasts for a specified 
future year. They constitute, rather, future goals toward which current trends 
are heading. The goal may be reached a few years earlier of later, dependent 
upon the shape of economic conditions, No one can foretell the exact incidence 
of long-running trends and actualities. The point is, however, that a need for 
8,700,000 tons of newsprint is in the future picture just as surely as a continental 
need for 6,000,000 tons was in the future view of a decade ago. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the figure set up for United 
States consumption in 1960 is almost exactly as far above an extension to 
1960 of the adjusted least square trend of United States consumption, shown on 
page 15 of Newsprint Data 1949, issued by the Newsprint Association of Canada, 
as current consumption is above the current point on that trend. 
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The calculated per capita consumption of newsprint in the United States in 
1960 is closer to the corresponding point on the least square trend, war years 
disregarded, than the 1950 figure is to its corresponding trend value. Per capita 
consumption is shown in chart 23. 


Chart 23 
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Rates of requirement increases 

Actually, the rate of expected increase in United States newsprint consumption 
between 1950 and 1960 corresponds with the rate of increase in past trends 
of newsprint consumption adjusted to eliminate the war years. The past rate 
was 3% percent per year. The corresponding rate of increase in per capita 
consumption is 1 percent per year. Both of these rates are slightly greater than 
are called for by the anticipated increase between 1950 and 1960. 

If there is strangeness in the 1960 estimate for the United States, it cannot 
be in the amount of the calculated increase. It can be only in the level from 
which the increase begins, the highest level in history. This brings to mind the 
sad fate of prognostications at the pinnacle of 1929. A comparison, however, 
is hardly valid in view of the semiwar economy upon which the United States is 
now launched and the necessary increase in production to meet a national 
potential which will support at least current living standards and a many-billion- 
dollar defense program at the same time. 


World newsprint supply and demand 

Before considering the measures necessary to attain continental balance be- 
tween newsprint consumption and production, with some surplus for overseas 
export, the chance of supplementing continental production by increased Over- 
seas imports should be explored. 
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The new annual supply of newsprint in the world has risen from 6,235,000 tons 
in 1927, the beginning of the world statistics compiled by the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, to 9,729,000 tons in 1950. This trend and comparable trends for world 
areas are shown in chart 24. 


Chart 24 
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In prewar years 49 percent of the world supply was used in North America, 
most of it in the United States, 37 percent in Europe, 4 percent in Latin America, 
and 10 percent in the rest of the world. Since World War II, the North Amer- 
ican share has risen to 64 percent and European supplies have dropped to 24 
percent. Latin America now uses 5 percent, and use in the rest of the world has 


dropped to 7 percent, principally because of Japan's war-crippled economy. 


Varying supply sources 

The manner in which countries meet their newsprint needs may be classified 
into broad categories. Some countries produce their own supplies from domes- 
tic resources, i. e., they are self-contained. Prewar Japan, Russia, and Austria 
are examples. Other countries are self-contained, but their domestic output is 
largely dependent upon imported materials, pulpwood or wood pulp. Britain and 
the Netherlands illustrate this group. Others supplement domestic production 
with imports of paper in varying degrees, as the United States, Brazil, Australia, 
and Italy, Still other countries import all of their newsprint supplies. Usually 
these countries do not yet use enough paper to justify domestie production, such 
as several Latin American countries. Then finally, there are a few countries in 
which home use requires but a small portion of domestic production and surpluses 
are available for export. Canada, Sweden, Norway, and Finland are the prin- 
cipal countries in this group and, combined, supply the major portion of the 
world’s export tonnage. 

Such a variety of sources can be possible only because newsprint moves gen- 
erally in world trade free of duty in importing countries, a rather unique condi- 
tion for a manufactured product. This also applies generally to the fibrous 
materials of which newsprint is made, groundwood and unbleached sulfite wood 
pulp. 
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Production for export 

Newsprint manufacture, therefore, is dedicated to two principal purposes: 
domestic use and export. Since the beginning of the record, both types of pro- 
duction have grown, but production for export has grown by far the most rapidly. 
Throughout the record shown in chart 25 this growth has occurred principally 
in Canada. 


Chart 25 
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Although European exports, both to neighboring countries and overseas, in- 
creased little in prewar years, the contribution of north Europe to world exports 
rose more than a quarter-million tons, much of which was marketed in the United 
States. Exports of other European countries declined substantially meanwhile. 
These exports were principally between neighboring countries except in the case 
of the Netherlands and Britain, which shipped significant tonnages overseas. 

Since World War II production for export has returned nearly to prewar levels 
in north Europe. In other European areas it has returned but in a partial 
fashion. Trade between the countries of central Europe and their neighbors is 
less than the prewar volume by 100,000 to 150,000 tons annually. 

Overseas exports from west Europe, principally from Britain, are forced by 
internal conditions and frequently at the expense of domestic consumption. 
Canada alone has increased production for export since the war and has enlarged 
its capacity for such trade. The net of postwar capacity for exports in the rest 
of the world has decreased since the war. 


Production for domestic use 


Production for domestic use although exhibiting much less growth is signifi- 
cant. During the 1927-50 record United States manufacture moved from a peak 
to a low point which was approximately half the peak tonnage, and since the 
war has begun to increase again. On the other hand, British production doubled 
between 1923 and 1937; but, by diversions of manufacturing capacity to other 
kinds of paper during and since the war, its production is back to the levels of 
the mid-twenties. There is considerable doubt as to whether British production 
will again match prewar levels because of the high cost of nonintegrated manu- 
facture and of inability to obtain necessary pulps in sufficient quantities from 
north Europe. This is true in most other countries which have no dependable 
domestic source of material supply. 
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Unconventional production 


The small dabs of new domestic production throughout the world are not 
significant tonnagewise, but they are vitally important in denoting trends. Much 
of this production is unconventional not only in the type of equipment employed 
but in materials. Some countries use imported pulp; some use domestically 
produced ground-wood pulp with imported chemical pulp; and some use other 
vegetables fibers which may be available. 

The significance in the case of ground-wood pulp is that a wide variety of tree 
species is used for grinding. There is also under way considerable development 
of semichemical pulping processes for strong pulps, using a variety of pulpwoods. 
Pulp can be made by these processes in small quantities and at relatively small 
investment in equipment. There are possibilities also that these pulps may be 
less difficult to produce from strange woods than ground wood and may be used 
in place of ground wood for newsprint. 

In many countries which have made conventional newsprint in the past, con- 
tinued supply of domestic needs requires new processes and the use of new pulp- 
woods. The use of hard pine in southern United States is an outstanding 
example. 


Domestic use and imports 


The other side of this picture is shown in chart 26, world supplies from domes- 
tic production and imports. Here the United States looms large. Its imports 
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have required the bulk of Canadian exports throughout the period of record and, 
during peacetimes, substantial tonnages from north Europe. In 1950 the United 
States took over 80 percent of world exports and 96 percent of Canada’s outside 
shipments. 

Receipts of imports in Latin America and all other countries except Europe 
and North America either have resumed or are approaching prewar trends. 
But imports in west Europe are only now reaching to half prewar levels of from 
six to seven hundred thousand tonsa year, due principally to a drop of from 
three to four hundred thousand tons in British takings. This reduction, although 
helpful to other importing nations, cannot be considered permanent; it is asso- 
ciated with the British austerity program and presumably temporary. 
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ot World balance sheets 
*h The balances of newsprint supply and consumption by world areas are shown 
dd in charts 27, 28, and 29. Prewar and 1950 world balances are summarized in 
ly chart 30. These charts show that present newsprint consumption is higher than 
2r 
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Chart 28 
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Chart 29 
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prewar levels in all sections of the world, as well as in the United States, except 
in west Europe and Japan where the economic chaos of the war has interfered 
with recovery. Consumption is rising rapidly in many of these countries and 
the steepness of the rises indicates that, barring further interruption in recovery, 
these areas will eventually pick up their prewar trends. 

There is every evidence in these statistics that newsprint consumption is 
moving upward throughout the world. This fact is further illustrated in chart 
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31, which shows the relation between postwar trends of consumption and the 

extension to the present of least squares trends of prewar consumption in world 

areas. Here the evidence is striking that postwar trends are steeply upward 
Chart 31 
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Newsprint Association of America 
either into new heights as in North America or toward the assumption of prewar 
growth lines in other countries. 
World newsprint productive capacity and consumption are shown by world 
areas in chart 32 for prewar years and for 1950. Here it is clear that tight as 
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the newsprint supply was in 1950, there was some idle capacity. In Japan it 
was due to unsettled war conditions. In Europe, even in north Europe, an ex- 
porting area, it was due to a variety of conditions among which inability 
to obtain fibrous materials is important. If all capacity in the world had 
operated in 1950, the 650,000 tons of additional production would have relieved 
pressures in all world markets. 

However, the margin between production and capacity in the world in 1950, 
shown in chart 33, was extremely narrow, altogether too narrow to contemplate 


Chort 33 
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as a regular relation. Surely it is not enough to support world requirements 
when consumption returns to prewar levels in the war affected countries. 
It is not enough to cover the natural growth of use in any substantial part 
of the world. 


Vore production needed 


What the world situation outside of North America is likely to be in 1960 
is problematical. Time has not permitted authoritative exploration. Enough 
is known, however, to indicate a need for substantially greater supplies. Some 
of this need will undoubtedly be met by increasing domestic production. But 
domestic production does not answer the supply problem in countries like 
Britain which must import either material for home production or finished 
newsprint itself. Either phase of Britain’s problem, wood pulp or paper, goes 
back immediately to Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 

Although no study of the possibilities of full use of existing newsprint or 
ground-wood-pulp capacity in north Europe or of adding new capacity has been 
made, the general impression is that pulpwood supplies are insufficient for either 
purpose. This immediately raises the question of comparative financial returns 
between production of wood pulp and newsprint for export. Inasmuch as pulp 
producers in these countries are tending to shift production to higher grades, 
to refined pulps which normally sell at higher prices than newsprint, but require 
considerable more pulpwood per ton of products, the problem is actually one of 
comparative net profits. 


Summary 


1. World markets outside North America will soon, if they do not already, 
need substantially more newsprint than is currently available from production 
either in the consuming countries or in export countries. 
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The United States cannot reasonably expect any substantial increase over 
any extended period in shipment from overseas exporting countries. 

3. The United States can expect to lose part, all, perhaps even more than 
the three quarters of a million tons which Canada shipped overseas before dollar 
stringencies interfered with the normal trade. 

4. Until new pulpwood resources suitable for ground-wood pulp are opened 
up in the world, Russia for instance, or until technical advances make pulping 
processes feasible for using strange tree species, tropic woods for instance, 
it is probable that North America must produce not only ifs own newsprint 
requirements but also some surplus for export to overseas markets. 

North American newsprint balance 

The balance sheet, chart 27, records the major economic history of newsprint 
in North America. It shows the broad upward sweep of three all-important 
trends and the much more modest record of two others. In these five lines 
enough industrial and economic drama are crowded to earn for newsprint the 
frequently applied adjective “explosive.” 

It is now hardly worth while to analyze this drama in detail or to assess blame 
for what happened in whole or in part. Suffice it to say in retrospect that the 
opening for exploitation of a resource as great as the Canadian bush, the largest 
accessible pulpwood and hydro power asset in the world, could not escape 
drama. 

The great mass of productive capacity installed in Canada in the 1920 build- 
ing boom, shown in chart 34, was predicated upon export, principally to the 


Chart 34 
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United States (chart 35). For many years neither the United States nor any 
other world markets could absorb available tonnages, and a heavy burden of idle 
capacity hung over the manufacturing industry. But in the postwar growth of 


Chart 35 
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newspaper circulation and advertising in the United States, all idle capacity 
has been put to work. In addition some 700,000 tons of new capacity in Canada 
and 150,000 tons in the United States are now running full time. 

Capacity expansion in Canada 

There has been no opportunity to explore the extent of the unlicensed pulpwood 
limits in Canada and estimate Canada’s expansion possibilities. That Canada 
possesses unreserved resources is generally known. The construction of several 
wood pulp and other mills since the war confirms not only the availability of 
resources but also the interest of Canadian governmental agencies charged with 
management of public lands in further development. 

Concerning the new pulp mills in Canada, it is clear that with two possible 
exceptions large-scale newsprint manufacture was not an alternative. Most of 
these mills were built to supply wood pulp to parent companies in the United 
States. Moreover, they were designed to manufacture sulfate pulps which are 
not used in northern newsprint manufacture and, in some cases at least, the 
lands licensed to the mills carry high percentages of pulpwood species not 
usually used in newsprint manufacture. 

The two exceptions are Pacific coast mills designed for export production of 
wood pulp. Whether or not newsprint was considered in either case is not 
known. 

Newsprint favored 

It is a reasonable conjecture that conditions of sale being equal, future ex- 
pansion in Canada will favor newsprint. The reason rests principally upon 
pulpwood and its location. 

Pulpwood resources suificiently near eastern tidewater for use in export pro- 
duction are competitively better suited for newsprint than for the sulfate pulps 
which the United States and other world markets now demand. Generally 
they yield a higher net realization in newsprint at comparable prices. Canadian 
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pulpwood more suitable for sulfate pulp is located inland or on the Pacific 
coast. The choice on the Pacific coast lies between newsprint manufacture for 
export to western United States and the Orient or sulfate woodpulp for wider 
distribution in North American and world markets, Here, choice is likely to be 
governed by company affiliations or by the long-range profit chance. 
Historical trends in the exploitation of Canada’s pulpwood resources are 
summed up in chart 36 in which Canadian trade in pulpwood, pulp, and paper 


Chart 36 
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is shown on a common basis, in terms of required pulpwood. Exports of pulp- 
wood appear as important trade items. But for moving large quantities of pulp- 
wood into export markets, newsprint is the important item. It accounts for 
over half of the export of Canada’s pulpwood assets at the present time. It is 
likely to be the leading form of export in the future. 
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Capacity expansion in the United States 

The sources of newsprint supply for the United States since the beginning 
of the century are shown in chart 37. Historically, Canadian supply picked up 
when domestic production showed signs of faltering. In 1950 domestic produc- 
tion supplied 17 percent of United States new supply, Canada S80 percent, and 
north Europe 3 percent. 
Southern newsprint 

After Canadian manufacture mounted in the 1920's and its competitive effect 
was being felt by domestic manufacturers, a far-reaching series of cyclic changes 
occurred in the domestic industry. These are illustrated in chart 38. Out of 
these changes, which reduced newsprint production to a few strong companies 
in the East and West and eliminated newsprint entirely in the Central States, 
a new and expanding region emerged—the South. Technological progress has 
made the fast-growing pine of the South suitable for newsprint. The advantages 
in wood costs, production on equipment of late design, low delivery costs and 
zone prices, permit impressive savings, so impressive, indeed, that the capacity 
of the first mill built in the region has been doubled and an entirely new mill 
has been built since the war. This beginning, undertaken at current high con- 
struction costs, augurs well for the future. 


Chart 37 
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The South cannot be considered, however, as a vast unexploited land ares 
similar to the Canadian bush of four decades ago. It is by no means virgin 
territory. Its papermaking possibilities were discovered about the time news- 
print was first exported from Canada. It has been developed in a constantly 
expanding variety of papers, until now in terms of pulpwood consumer, it out- 
ranks Canada. It is destined to grow more. In that growth newsprint has a 
competitive chance, 
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Chort 38 


REGIONAL CHANGES IN U.S. NEWSPRINT 
CAPACITY, 1920-1950 
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Expansion in other regions 

Substantial increase in newsprint production in other regions of the United 
States is limited by competition with other types of paper and pulp and other 
wood-using industries for pulpwood resources. Although the pulpwood resources 
of some regions may be sufficient to support expanded use, may become more 
sufficient as their forests grow, blocking up enough pulpwood to justify new mill 
construction is practically impossible, except perhaps for a limited number of 
small ventures in the Rocky Mountain region. 

There are possibilities, however, of increasing the capacity of operating com- 
panies in the West and, following the example of one producer, in the Northeast. 
There are also possibilities that some former manufacturers may shift back to 
newsprint. Here, as in newsprint production throughout the world, competitive 
costs control decision. 

The possibilities of a new source of newsprint exist in Alaska. There is enough 
pulpwood available to tidewater transportation there to supply as much as a 
million tons annually. These possibilities have been examined by manufacturers 
during the past three decades, but no mill construction has as yet been under- 
taken. When economic conditions favor development, Alaska may become an 
important source of supply. 

Stability of newsprint consumption 

An argument against engaging in newsprint manufacture has been cited which 
implies that the swings from the peaks of consumption to the troughs are much 
greater in newsprint than in other paper and paperboard. It has been said that 
a capacity which contains sufficient reserve to cover consumption peaks in news- 
print is so large that the burden of idle capacity at consumption lows becomes 
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an intolerable burden. In charts 39 and 40 the soundness of this observation is 
tested. Actually the swings up and down in pivotal years from least square 
averages of the consumption of newsprint, paperboard, and other paper from 
1917 to 1939 and from 1940 to 1950, average less in newsprint. This indicates 


Chart 39 
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Chart 40 
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that in a nice adjustment of capacity to consumption, the average operating rate 
would have been slightly higher in newsprint than in either paperboard or other 
paper throughout the period under study. 


EXPANSION PATTERNS 


The future trends of newsprint requirements call for a broad, progressive 
expansion of the continental manufacturing plant at the approximate rate of 3 
percent per year. Providing this new capacity under present-cost conditions is 
recognized as a serious problem. Newspaper publishers are directly interested 
because the high cost of construction not-only handicaps financing but also adds 
‘apital burdens which can weigh heavily upon the cost of newsprint. 

In the expansion of capacity which has taken place since the war four feasible 
patterns have been established. The possibility of meeting future capacity 
needs by application of these patterns in a proper manner seems sound. 

These patterns are— 

1. Speed up and improvement of existing equipment. Example: 1945-51 
expansion in Canada. 

2. Repiacement of old paper machines with modern, larger machines. 
Example: Great Northern Paper Co. 

3. Addition of completely new productive equipment in going companies. 
Example: Southland Paper Co. and recent announcements of Powell River 
and Crown Zellerbach Paper Cos. 

4. Construction of entirely new mills by new companies. Example: Coosa 
River Newsprint Co. 

These patterns have been endorsed by what manufacturers have accomplished 
or firmly planned since 1945. They represent successive steps in point of required 
financing. The first three contemplate averaging down the carrying costs of 
new capital required for improvements or new equipment by combining the 
new capital burdens with the depreciated or written off capital burdens of 
existing facilities. 

Of the three paterns speed-up and improvement appears to be the least costly. 
In fact, much expansion not only in newsprint but in other types of paper has 
been entirely financed by depreciation and depletion funds accumulated during 
the war when improvement materials and replacement equipment could not be 
obtained. These funds can help substantially also in machine replacement and 
addition. 

By improvement and speed-up, Canadian capacity has been expanded 700,000 
tons in a 5-year period over a base capacity in 1946 of 4,641,000 tons. This makes 
a total increase of 15 percent or an average of 3 percent a year. If this rate of 
increase could be maintained, it would cover a large part of the goal set up 
in this study. Unfortunately, however, there is a point of diminishing returns in 
this type of expansion. This calls for supplemental use of other patterns. 

The construction of new mills by new companies—the construction of such 
mills by large operating companies may be quite within the limits of pattern 3-— 
seems from the general data available feasible only where permanent savings 
in operating costs are reasonably assured in sufficient amount to justify the high 
capital costs of new construction. That there are feasible possibilities in the 
South, at least under the special conditions in the case, are demonstrated by 
the Coosa River Newsprint Co. Certainly this example merits close study of 
other possibilities in the region. 

A point of great importance in the expansion program is the early beginning. 
The newspaper publisher is concerned about 1952 as well as about the longer 
range. Two immediate questions face him: the prospect of considerable in- 
crease in circulation and advertising as the economic effect of the 60-billion dol- 
lar defense production is added to the going 300-odd-billion dollar civilian 
economy, and the possibility that overseas shortages of newsprint will demand 
restitution in part or in whole of Canada’s overseas shipments. 

Integration of supply and use 

This presentation of statistics and discussion is designed to assist manu- 
facturers of newsprint in North America to visualize the growth factors which 
are at work in their principal market. As circumstances justify the ealcula- 
tion of trends and their extension to 1960 has been stated in specific terms and 
amounts. Where circumstances did not warrant, or where the marginal limits 
of normal consumer interest were approached, the discussion is intended to be 
suggestive of lines of reason. Both specific statement and suggestive discussion 
are intended to open avenues of exploration. 
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The problem of meeting calculated requirements does not seem in any way 

* insurmountable. Indeed, what is suggested here is directly within the business 

pattern of manufacturers and publishers; it is the further extension of the 

volume principle upon which both newsprint manufacture and newspaper pub- 

lishing depend. Here, in volume, both have interest. Upon this mutual interest 

rest the means of establishing in fact the integration of these industries which 
exists in principle. 


MEMORANDUM ON STATISTICS IN “NEWSPRINT NOW AND IN THE NEXT DECADE” 
NEWSPAPRPR CIRCULATION 


TABLE 1.—Circulation and number of newspapers, by type, 1920-50 








Weekday Sunday Weekly 
Yea Cirenlation Circulation Circulation 
Numbet sof Oct. 1} Number | as of Oct.1| Number ae od 
housands thousands) thousands) 
192 2,042 27,791 522 
1921 2? 028 sy 42 54 6,059 20, 816 
1922 033 29, 680 46 
19 036 31,454 47 5, 903 16, 425 
1924 014 } 539 
192 2, OOS 3 548 6, 435 15, 990 
1926 2,001 ib, 545 
1927 1,94 37, OF 52H 6, 661 16,879 
1928 1,939 7, OT 522 
1929 1, 044 39, 42¢ 528 7,075 18, 884 
1980 1, 942 39, SSO 1 
1931 1, 92 a8, 761 1 6, 313 16,173 
1932 1,913 $6, 407 18 
1933 1,911 5, 17 WE 4,218 12,048 
1934 1, 929 36, 709 50 
102 1, 950 Rk 15G 18 A 7 15.18 
Lae 1, 989 10, 202 20 
19 1,993 41,419 539 », 839 17, 287 
1908 1,936 39, 572 52° 
1939 1, 888 30, 671 24 6, 212 18, 205 
1940 1,878 41,132 25 
1941 1, S57 42 OSD jLO 
1942 1, 787 174 
1943 1, 754 467 
1944 1, 744 As1 
1945 1,749 $85 
1946 1, 763 197 
1047 1, 769 511 7, 705 21, 408 
1948 1, 781 ) 530 16, 308 
1949 1,780 52, 846 546 44, 399 
1950 i. ree 53, 829 549 46, 582 


Source: Weekday and Sunday newspapers, Editor and Publisher; weekly newspapers, U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census. 


TABLE 2.—Per capita circulation of newspapers, by type, 1920-50 


Year Weekday | Sunday | Weekly ! Year Weekday | Sunday | Weekly! 


0. 160 0.207 || 1936 | 0.: 





1920 315 0. 234 0. 142 
1921 175 . 192 |} 1937 . 322 240 . 149 
1922 .179 . 167 |} 1938 . 305 . 255 152 
1923 . 192 147 || 1939 303 241 . 157 
1924 195 . 142 || 1940 312 245 . 162 
192 . 202 138 |) 1941 316 . 251 . 163 
1926 , 208 . 140 1942 . 322 262 . 168 
1927 214 .142 || 1943 5 273 165 
1928 214 .147 || 1944 275 . 165 
1929 | . 221 155 || 1945 347 . 286 . 165 
1930 | 215 148 1946 . 361 . 309 . 165 
1931 207 143 || 1947 359 317 163 
1932 . 199 . 124 |} 1948 . 357 316 . 161 
1933 . 191 . 105 || 1949 . 354 311 . 159 
1934 . 210 119 1950 357 . 309 . 159 
1935 . 221 134 





1 Data for noncensus years estimated. 


Source: Editor and Publisher; U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 3.— Weekday and Sunday newspaper circulation ; per capita‘and per family, 
by regions, decimal years 1920-50 


sunday 





Year 
Total , . I 
thousands Per capita | Pe thousar Ci s | Per ly 
United f 
1920 27, 791 26 14 7, O84 ( 70 
1930 1, 589 2 1. 32 26, 4 2} SR 
1940 $1,132 31 Q 9 OF 93 
1950 § 829 13 1.2 44 9 110 
1920 10, &3¢ 36 / 6. 54] 29 1 
1930 1, 93 43 1.79 ) » 14 
1040 14, 873 4] 1. Ae R59 f l 5 
1950 7 787 {5 ~ g 
NX ( f 
1920 9, 885 29 99 “4 6 a 
1930 60 BB ; &, 516 »2 SS 
1940 712 i4 1, 24 », 459 24 Sb 
1950 16, 845 38 1 293 0) 03 
South 3 
1920 4, 25 0.13 ) 59 \4 0.09 0. 43 
1930 7, O85 19 82 241 14 61 
1940 8 270 Oo) 80) 198 15 62 
1950 12, 334 27 is 156 u2 79 
West 4 
1920 2, 81 0.31 a x 0. 21 ) 84 
1930. 4, 209 35 1. 31 121 26 97 
1940 4, 277 1 1.03 HLS 26 87 
1950 6, 86 5 1.16 Ri 30) 99 
1 Northeast includes the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
2? North Central includes Ohio, Indiar INinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas 
South includes Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Virgir North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentuck Tennessee, Alabama, Miss ppi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 


Oklahoma, and Texas 
4 West includes Montana, Idaho, 
ington, Oregon, and California 


Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washe 


TABLE 4.—Wéekly newspapers; 


[Thousands of issu 


eS 


circulation by regions, census years 1923-47 





1 } 
Year ee Northeas a 1 South West 
| 16, 425 819 8, 37 >, 114 1, 121 
1925 15, 990 S40) Lik 2, 809 1, 181 
1927 16, 879 4, 405 t 1 1,618 
1929 18, 884 617 8, Of 78 1, 784 
1931 16, 173 4, YOb », GOS 2, 758 1, 546 
1933 12, 048 147 SO) 1, 865 1, 230 
1935 15, 185 3,9 PS 2, 652 1, 948 
1937 17, 287 22 222 2,779 2. 063 
1939_ 18, 29. + S, 40 YS5 2. 368 
1947 21, 308 5 », SSO 4, 187 2 978 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 5.—Weekday and Sunday newspapers of 100,000 or more circulation ; 
average number of pages per issue, 1920-50 





Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926. _. 
1927_. 

1928 
1929 
1930 


Weekday 


23 
23 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
30 
30 
32 
29 





Sunday 


79 
80 
89 


‘ 
103 
109 
111 
107 
104 
"OL | 

91 


Source: Newsprint Service pasion, 


TABLE 6.—Advertising expenditures in all media and in 


Year 


BD itacoommonnnnas 


1921... 
1922 
1923... 
ec 
1925_._. 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


a 


es aad 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 





All 
media 


: 


sonny |] Yor 
| a. 
: 


27 
24 
24 
26 
26 
28 
28 
26 
27 
27 
27 


Year Weekday| Sunday 





82 
72 
70 
78 
82 
85 
87 
81 
82 | 
86 
88 





ADVERTISING 


scriseasad of dolls m 


Newspapers 


Dollars 


775 
780 
990 
1,004 
990 
1, 053 
1, 096 
1, 096 
1, 145 
1, 216 
1, 032 
926 
735 
665 
737 
762 





Source: Printer’s Ink; The Newspaper as an Advertising Medium. 
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Weld, published in Printer’s Ink, July 14, 1944. 





2 All 
Year media 
PM coe kceiac ea | $1, 902 
PE anh ncetiatae | 2,072 | 
ee cao. | 1,904 
>) Sera ee | 1, 980 
paces we athena oe | 2,088 
VOOM. oops Bh ae | 2,236 
1043... .. heat. xe 
RNR cos wai ileanwe af’) ee 
DOE ciceheticuec~at time 
| 1945...._. ~afehaceel 7 
Rc ie cs | 3, 364 | 
ES RRR ERPS it | 4,260 
TMS chacadetuns| Tae! 
POD cccupcoakevccst ee 
DMO i'n tb ila | 5,685 | 


at aa 








Weekday 





Sunday 


&Z 
78 
68 
70 
84 
94 
102 
107 
112 


newspapers, 1920-50 


Newspapers 


Dollars 


$844 
873 
782 
793 
815 








Percentof 


} all media 


44.4 
42.1 
41.1 
40.1 
39.0 
37.8 
37.0 
40. 1 

6 


Estimates prepared by Dr. L. D. H. 
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TasLe 7.—Ezpenditures for national advertising in 5 media, 1920-50 


{Millions of dollars] 


i 





Outdoor 











| | j 
Network 
ro, io News- ie ee a 7 | Farm 
Year Total papers | Magazines <a | journals 

i $330 | $200 | Ot ee 
a acai ad cap si al lk Eo cicloen nigel 275 | 180 SNe cise sidhaedacouan Gs sdsccceenain 
Rs itasta ate thbatiovaien sind Usd eter Giese mts 298 | 200 | 92 eee Pe oumbbehan 
SES la as ae 323 | 205 | we ee s 
ih noinkivnins nied tehiasiditena sats 382 200 ate | 8 | 
EC ceitahs che cctacthtidiiinn sean el j 431 | ‘ Osi cocn nae at | 8 | 
i vetsilniniucdbadubdn gone 471 156 cae 10 | 
inn aathinahenn tad chiacecke eaves | 485 | 171 $4 10 | 
at taltiectinn dil addbehimddie emai 501 | 235 171 10 10 | 
i Se | 536 | 260 | 186 19 | 11 | 
ON Ben a ee 494 | 230 182 27 | 10 | 
i ene ee | 429 | 205 150 | 36 8 | 
Ra ate eae 336 160 | 105 39 | 5 | 
Me aiwdvtces'sue a cipaabel 298 145 | 93 32 4 | 
eth Pa ee eg 363 | 163 111 57 5 | 
EE See ae i oe } 386 | 167 116 68 6 
A Rr Aa ee 449 | 188 | 133 116 8 | 
aie oe I Ae 494 | 191 | 150 103 111 | 
BONO cw iccsangcnkosenans Kanne 452 | 165 133 107 | 10 | 
Te an Sainte 482 169 142 125 | 10 | 
Leet tune a che Sa oe 530 179 156 148 | 10 | 
ES ret | 571 | 181 169 170 11 | 
hich gti-depcinmahs tieaiinaientieette 548 | 159 164 185 10 | 
ib dieniitnibkhcia-ceietasew ati | 680 | 200 214 237 | 14 | 
DP inne Udahabucednekese nee 805 216 | 253 | 284 | 7 | 
ERD EER si a 875 | 232 286 | 294 | 18 | 
ete ot Te ee 1, 016 | 270 361 | 310 | 20 | 
BA Ae eee | 1,185 | 357 416 | 317 | 26 | 
RES <r | 1, 268 389 431 341 | 29 | 
ON ca heh coupe aed a aa 1,311 | 445 | 412 | 348 28 
ho. ndapsepiaekess sikeseeeke | 1, 408 | 499 431 | 363 | 30 


| | 


1 Beginning with 1937, several farm journals were added to list. 


Source: Compiled by Bureau of Advertising. 


TABLE 8.—Share of each major medium in expenditures for national advertising, 
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Year Total papers | 
Be <tadateshusllesdhkdencenaetl 100 | 60. 5 | 
ses wean eide le ; 100 65.5 | 
aiid eek ahaa a tea laie 100 | 67.1 | 
RRS ee: ; 100 63.5 | 
a ae 100 52.4 | 
TN sa crig RK FSS 100 | 51.1 | 
og) eek 100 50.0 | 
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Mots ante dinhekunemciexe<| 100 | 46.9 | 
ee ne es a eile 100 | 48.5 | 
i tenhaseeinnkiesecncieeenee 100 | 46.6 | 
SR rn herd 100 47.8 | 
EE ee ree ol 100 | 47.6 | 
Piedelansiveace : 100 | 48.6 | 
aoc hi Er edie iin ' 100 | 44.8 
BE cris din civ destanaed sieht aatte 100 | 43.3 
las Sea a AEG 100 41.9 | 
ME cst boncdelbedte 5 ‘ 100 | 38.6 | 
isd gudiddeatindn A . 100 | 36.6 | 
Si-nc dac diab ae snnes bath 100 | 35.0 | 
1040... ...2.2-022--2-- shane 100 | 33.8 | 
1941 : ad 100 | 31.7 | 
Se , 100 29.0 | 
SINR 1-2 Re 100 | 20-4 | 
1944_...... sdsiiaae A ee 100 | 26. 
te Potent awake 100 | 26.5 | 
Ee Reo aaeaa. oss 100 | 26.6 | 
ile eae Sa li . 100 | 30.2 | 
MS Pe raat ieee : 100 | 30.7 
Bd. dike tncuatinthdnnninenieten: 100 24.0 
ate a elt didn airceies : 100 35.5 | 
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Source: Compiled by Bureau of Advertising. 
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| 
TABLE 9.—Ratio of advertising expenditures to disposable income, 1920-50 
j 
All media All media | 
Year All media coe pees Year All media aie — 
| papers papers 
1920 | 3. 44 $1. 16 $2. 28 1936 2.88 $1. 28 $1. 60 
1921 3. 60 1. 48 2.12 1937 2. 91 1. 23 1. 6S 
1922 3. 68 1.74 1.04 1938 2. 91 1.19 1.72 
1923 3. 48 1. 52 1. 06 1989 2. 82 1.13 1. 69 
1924 3.45 1. 48 1. 97 1940 2. 76 1. 08 1. 6S i 
1925 3. 40 1.49 1.91 1041 2. 43 v2 1. 5 { 
1926 3. 42 1. 50 1. 92 1942 1.85 6s 1.17 
1927 3. 40 1. 49 1.91 1943 1. 89 76 1.13 
1928 3.32 1. 52 1.80 1044 1.85 61 1, 24 
1929 3. 27 1. 53 1.74 || 1945 1. 90 61 1. 29 
1930 2.97 1. 46 1. 51 1946 2.12 73 1. 39 
1931 3. 19 1. 55 1.64 1947 2. 51 87 1.6 
1932 3. 20 1. 61 1.68 1948 2.58 De 1.65 
1933 2. 92 1.49 1.43 1949 2.78 1.02 1. 76 
1934 2. 91 1. 43 1. 48 1950 N 2.81 1. 02 1.79 i 
19 2. 91 1. 31 1. 60 t 
- j 
Sources: Printer’s Ink; U. 8. Department of Commerce. | 
TABLE 10.—Ewvpenditures for local and national advertising in newspapers, 
1920-50 
[Millions of dollars] 
Year Potal National Local Year Total National Local 
1920) $775 $200 $575 1936 844 188 656 
1921 780 180 600 1937 873 191 682 
1922 990 200 790 1938 782 165 617 
1923 1, 004 205 | 709 1939 793 169 624 
1924 990 200 TOO 1940 R15 179 636 
1925 1, 053 220 833 1941 R44 | 18] 663 
1926 1, 096 235 S61 1942 798 159 639 
1927 1, 096 225 871 1943 1, 000 200 S00 
1928 1. 145 235 910 1944 R87 | 216 671 
1929 1, 21¢ 20 056 1945 921 232 689 
1930 1, 032 230 S02 1946. 1, 158 270 SNS 
1931 926 205 721 1947 1,475 357 1,118 
1932 735 160 575 1948 1, 750 380 1, 361 
1933 665 145 520 1949 1, 905 445 1, 460 
1934 737 163 574 1950 2, 059 199 1, 560 
1035.... ; 762 167 595 
j 
Source: Printer’s Ink. Local expenditures derived by subtracting expenditures for national ad vertising | 
from total expenditures. 
TABLE 11.—Agate binage of newspaper advertising and relation to advertising 
expenditures in newspapers and to “real” disposable income, 1920-50 
Agate lines per a Agate lines per 
Agate lin- : Agate lin- 
Year we ! (mil- Dollars of | 1,000 dollars Year we! (mil- | Dollars of |1,000 dollars 
lion lines idvertising) of “real” lion lines) | advertising| of “‘real’’ 
expenses in | disposable ? expenses in ‘disposable 2 
newspapers income newspapers Income 
1920 1, 440 1.86 10.9 1936 1, 380 1. 64 20. 7 
1921 1, 44 1.85 34.9 || 1937 1,410 1. 62 20.4 
1922 1, 560 1.58 32.8 || 1938 1, 225 1.57 18.8 
1923 1, 580 1.57 20. 2 1939 1, 244 1.57 17.¢ 
1924 1, 560 1.58 28.6 || 1940 1, 269 1. 56 16.8 
1925 1, 660 1. 58 29. 5 1941 1,313 1. 56 15.0 
1926 1, 720 1.57 29.7 1942 1, 242 1. 56 12.4 
1927 1, 720 1. 57 29. 0 1943 1,396 1. 40 13.0 
1928 1,802 1. 57 29. 3 1944 1, 361 1. &3 11.6 
1920 1, 897 1. 56 20. 2 1945 1,392 1.51 11.8 : 
1930 1, 654 1. 60 27.9 || 1946 1, 730 1.49 15.2 | 
1931 1, 465 1. 58 26. 7 1947 2. 009 1.36 18.9 } 
1932 1, 165 1.59 24.9 1948 2, 263 1.29 20.6 | 
1933 1, 066 1. 60 22.1 || 1949 2, 302 | 20.8 | 
1934 1,179 1. 60 21.9 || 1950 2, 440 1.19 20.6 | 
1935 1, 247 1.64 21.1 i 


etait cM ichinine ; saleiaiad ‘ | 
1 Agate linage prior to 1928, when media records began, estimated from advertising expenditures in news- 
papers 
2 ‘Real’ disposable income is disposable income divided by Consumer Price Index of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Sources: Media Records Inc.; Printer’s Ink; U. 8, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 12,—Earpenditures for local advertising in newspapers and in all other 


media, 1935-50 


[Millions of dollars] 


Year News- All other ae News All othe 

papers media papers media 

1935 $595 $236 1941 $4663 $314 

1936 H56 243 1442 639 1) 

1937 682 287 1043 SOO 244 

1938 617 256 || 1944. _ “ 671 383 

1939 24 270 1945 689 411 
1940 636 289 
' 


Source: Printer’s Ink. Compiled in each ease by subtracting expenditt 
total expenditwies. 


TABLE 13.—Ratio of advertising linage to total linage 
newspapers, 1941-50 


Vea New 
papers 
1946 S888 
1947 1,118 
1948 1, 361 
1949 1, 460 
1950 i 1, 560 

| 
ires for national ad 


All other 


media 





tising trom 


in weekday and Sunday 


[Percentages of total linag: 
Weekd ewspa}y 
Ye I 

Mort Evenin 
1941 40. 1 4. 2 $3 
1942 4). 2 iS. 0 33 
1943 HH. | $5.1 45.2 
1944 W), 2 18.7 2.1 
1945 1. § 49.58 3. 8 
1946 54 02. 55.9 
1947 OT 6.2 9. 2 
1048 A & 7.5 HO. 4 
1049 57 At } 
1950 As 60. 4 


Souret Media Records, Ine 
1 


TABLE 14. Villine advertising rates in weekday and 
regions and specified years, 1929 








Surday newspapers, by 


ol 


‘ New M J s , M 

nol 4 \ 

F1 ( ( ( 
1929 e301 $2. 4s go ThE . 7 1G . s 1 
193 2 OS 2 ¢ : 
Laka , 175 2? 62 2 97 30 5s 4 36 g 7 
145 2. Sil 2. 24; 1 232 §. Unie 
1947 744 t , 
LO1S 2. 92S » 49 wo i4 . 4 IS 
1940 157 > 4 , Q4 554 { ( 
1950 5 » G7 . 168 651 ' 4. 28 { 
1951 3 374 2 $4] 2 +4 . 

SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 

1920 ae SI 4 < R49 c? 3X9 . mG < {x 
1933 2. 1.744 B t 
1930 2 t 1. 504 2 4 +. 2 
1945 2. 24 ! , 78 » 919 1 is Ss 
1947 1, 900 1.315 1.78 2. 250 2 
1948 > nIG 1 190 ) ~ Ds ~ 
1949 1. 921 l ‘ 2u 2.9 , v 
1950 1 O61 14 l r 
1951 2.191 1 1 2 2 “4 
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NEWSPAPER REVENUES 


TABLE 15.—Newspaper revenues from subscriptions and sales and from 
advertising, by regions, census years, 1921—47 


[Millions of dollars] 








United 


North 






































Years States Northeast Central South West 
ates » Total revenucs 

= t rte 
NN i dhiexss phan spanane paced uaetenl 734.3 | 294.4 | 249. 7 105.9 84.3 
1923 _ . ..--------------------- 22-222 en ne 803. 6 299. 8 286. 4 115.3 102.1 
1925. ..-------------2-0-2------ 222222 noo- 892. 1 329. 8 811.7 143. 2 107.4 
1927 . ...-...------------------------------ 977.6 364. 6 343.3 151.3 118.4 
1929. . ....-.--------------+------------- 1,073.1 | 404, 2 376.0 164.0 128.9 
BOB) . 222 e een cennnensnnseceweeesasaes 886. 5 | 341.7 | 300. 8 134. 6 | 109. 4 
1935. ...-----+---------+-+--------+--+------ 760. 2 292.8 250. 4 124.8 | 2 2 
GIT on coccnccnccctstvocudeadacsccacalshus 861.7 325. 6 287.8 142.0 106. 3 
1939. . .....-------- -----------------2----- 845. 6 311.3 281.3 146. 3 | 106.7 
1947. . .---.----------------------+------ 1, 792.4 | 593. 7 585. 4 | 361. 2 | 252 1 

| | | 
Subscription and sales receipts 
1921 . ....-------------------+---------2--- 212.6 88.7 74.1 28.1 21.7 
1923. . ..------- nn noe n eno eon en enn nee e eee 222. 5 90. 7 77 29.7 24.2 
1025 . . ..--+----- oo ooo oo noe nee ene eee 230. 6 94.0 80.3 31.1 25.2 
BBD . oc ccwndnccncccsoncccescccucceseoennses 252. 9 102. 6 87.0 35.3 22.0 
BOE, . cncuncnctpthoncasiniis Merccwatcimcni 275.7 111.4 96.7 37.3 30.3 
DOB). . 2 nnn nese ncn cccewcnscccccccceses 261.4 107. 5 90.0 34.6 29.3 
BOB. oo cnccvdebatboossoscocpubsecscnsasbnt 260. 2 107.3 85. 6 38.0 29.3 
Bb cncscncdcdsnbpoccncudddebtodnctnamnns 287.4 116.9 95. 6 42.1 32.8 
1939. . ....--.-.--+------------+----------- 306. 2 123.3 99. 7 47.1 36.1 
1047... ...--------4--------2--22---- 220-20: 599. 9 219. 2 192.4 109.8 78.6 
Advertising receipts 
TN swine wed uvmipnan-d tmnt tisanamaeebeiiet 521.7 205. 7 175. 6 77.8 62. 6 
BR chitnvecbanwasnen naebhbesngnasenlpaes 580. 9 209. 0 208. 4 85. 6 7.9 
BE u neccducchdcnnesentontbeqceedsehnunas 661.5 235. 8 231.4 112.1 82.2 
BEET cn. cadcnencaconccnsnnnbibhcenecipeaneens 724.8 262. 1 256. 3 116.0 90 4 
1920..... bdwvlbeoadabbacdsitdbscapasbassiass 797.3 292.7 279.3 126. 6 98. 7 
BOO oc ccccccccecncsceccoseusssebsoctesdaces 625.0 234. 2 211.0 100.0 79.7 
BE, 6 pnakunchuandasdneunetebsasaseutédehutil 500.0 185. 5 164. 8 86. 8 62.9 
BE cnvecshocnecdatensoncnchponsanepeagiets 574. 2 208. 7 192. 1 99.9 73.5 
sd bkecmaviteceutteecancesiaueetudwant 539. 4 187.9 181.6 99.3 70. 6 
FIG) o cccccwseccunhccngscosccncaseencssesses 1, 192. 4 374.5 393. 0 251. 4 173.5 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
NEWSPRINT IN WORLD AREAS 
TABLE 16.—Newsprint manufacturing capacity by world areas prewar and 
1946-50 
[Thousands of tons) 
America | Europe 
World All other 
Year total | | countries 
North Latin Total | North West | Central | East 

Average, 

1935-39 10, 579 5, 605 21 4, 432 1, 222 1, 889 1,012 309 521 
1946......- 9, 431 5, 494 29 3, 566 1, 133 1,471 565 397 342 
1947. e 9, 537 5, 573 64 3, 557 1, 126 1, 494 559 37 343 
1948_...... 9, 596 5, 733 84 3, 457 1, 126 1, 231 616 484 322 
BP ctnonss 10, 078 5, 989 84 3, 553 1,147 1, 253 665 488 452 
Beektceses 10, 397 6, 219 93 3, 633 | 1,141 1, 264 737 491 452 








Source: Newsprint Association of Canada. 
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TARLE 17.—Newsprint production, by world areas, 1928-50 


[Thousands of tons] 




















| 

Wate | America Europe ae 
_ orld | a el ii ale bei ole aN a eg other 
Year total | | | countries 

| North | Latin Total North | West Central | East 
a 4, 759 | 2, 851 | 12 | 1, 726 470 861 380 15 170 
1924... 4,878 | 2,899 | ia). 1,78 502 715 | 541 24 185 
1925......- 5,666 | 3, 182 | 13} 2,251 | 608 935 | 645 63 | 220 
1926 6,107 | 3, 752 13] 2,091 567 834 | 655 | 35 | 251 
1927_. 6,364 | 3,807 14] 2,328} 631 904 | 742 51 215 
Sao 6.679 | 4,027 71 248) 646 | 950 | 787 50 | 202 
1929__. 7,246 | 4,398 | 19 2, 661 705 1, 022 | 832 102 | 173 
53.5 6, 931 4,017 | 14| 2, 662 674 1, 024 | 814 150 238 
sto 6, 544 | 3,719 15 | 2, 674 | 608 | 1, 157 | 762 | 147 | 136 
1932.___. 6,222} 3,233 | 13] 2, 768 | 683 1, 264 | 662 | 159 208 
1933. _. 6,364 | 3,210 | 16] 2,848 699 | 1, 363 | 617 | 169 | 290 
1934__ 7,261} 3, 901 | 26 | 3,082 725 1, 484 | 640 233 | 252 
1935 7,538} 4,031 | 26 | 3,239 | 815 | 1,511 | 676 237 | 242 
aE 8,136} 4, 7). Sai 879} 1,501 741 263 | 272 
1937... 8,880 | 4,974 | 10} 3,634 985 1, 638 | 753 258 | 262 
1938 7,477 | 3,725 | 18 | 3, 446 | 947 1, 466 738 295 | 288 
1939... 7,602 | 4,129 | ig8| 3,193] 1,078 1, 303 | 570 242 262 
iwe-ac....| ©) ff ¢ Och. @ (') Pe ho eee ee (‘) 
TORR. a es eS 19 | 1, 737 | 674 | 523 | 289 | 251 | 126 
EE ieee 7, 788 | 5 29 | 1, 963 | 721 598 | 332 | 312 143 
Se 8, 547 | 40 | 2, 494 | 841 | 793 | 435 | 425 | 154 
1949__ 9,195 | 47| 2,892 940 989 | 520 | 443 162 
1950....... 9, 739 | 49| 3,201 993 | 1,100 624 434 | 193 

| } i | | | 





1 Data not available. 


Sources: 


TABLE 1 


Yes | Produc- | For do- | For ex- 


Newsprint Service Bureau; Newsprint Association of Canada. 


8.—World newsprint production for domestic use and for export, 1927-50 


[Thousands of tons] 


| Produc- For do- For ex- 





- | tion mestic port Year | tion mestic port 

eS es ea 6,364} 3.230 | 3,134 || 1937....- 8, 880 3, 864 5, 016 
TE sis csigaceis swe sys | 6,679} 3 3, 420 || 1938___.__- 7,477 3, 815 3, 662 
ciaiiihdianne-aniea | 7, 246 | 3 3, 880 1939 i | 7, 602 | 3, 568 | 4, 034 
1930__.. al 6,931 | 3, 3, 697 on ee aereS Ss cai actcinjisiieaanaiaiia 
1931.... 6,544 | 3, 25: 3, 292 || 1946_- 7, 161 | 2, 348 | 4, 813 
1932... 6,222} 3 3,014 || 1947 7,788 | 2,530 | 5, 258 
Ti ecdccesse | ae) oe 3,009 || 1948 8. 547 3,036} 5,511 
Bipaitaeieneo abs 7,21) 3 3,612 || 1949... . 9,195 | 3,295 5, 900 
1935._.. o-¢------| 7, 538 | 3 3, 872 1950... 9, 739 3, 647 6, 092 
REPS ee 8, 136 | > 4, 383 





1 Data not available. 


Fources: 


Newsprint Service,Bureau; Newsprint_Association of Canada. 
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TABLE 19.—Newsprint exports, by world areas, 1927-50 


[Includes exports between countries within world areas, as exports from Canada to the United States] 


(Thousands of tons] 











Europe 
Year World North All other 
: total America countries 
Total North West Central East 

1927 991 554 152 267 18 2 
1928 935 548 151 218 18 55 
1929 1, 036 605 189 216 26 57 
1930 998 582 129 263 24 76 
1931 907 504 131 257 15 75 
1932 904 589 152 159 4 56 
1933 R60 594 137 125 4 32 
1934 S36 622 117 87 10 33 
1935 949 696 | O4 152 7 Ls 
1936 1, 027 737 101 183 6 1s 
1937 1, 162 839 76 242 5 11 
1938 933 733 72 123 5 26 
1939 § 1, 007 820 54 131 2 47 

1940-45 (1) 9) ( (‘) (1 
1946 4, 535 470 17 24 24 33 
1947 4, 630 540 20 43 27 
1948 i 4, RIS 642 69 64 43 4 
1949 5, 900 4, 868 1, 030 7R2 114 83 51 2 
1950 6, 092 4, 982 1, 110 790 152 103 65 0 

t Data not available 
Sources: Newsprint Service Bureau; Newsprint Association of Canada, 
TABLE 20.—Newsprint imports, by world areas, 1927-50 


Exports from producing countries are 
cludes Imports from countries 


used in some countries in which import data are not available; in- 
within world areas, as United States imports from Canada] 


{Thousands of tons] 








; World All othe 
Yea total countries 
North Latin lotal Nort! West Central East 
3, 135 1, YAS 17 616 4 12 1v SI 5S 
3, 494 2, 157 1YS 9 4 yg 64 Of 380 
3, 9O5 2, 422 222 S50 7 TOK 72 65 $11 
tae 2, 307 23 792 ote 7 Se BOF 
§ 310 2. 071 177 6YS HO4 4 44 54 
08 1, SUK 16 653 ANS 4 4 «4 
«4 Ol 1. S06 %) 627 { 4 87 120) 
4 61 2, 207 259 679 HOF 10 25 170 
19385 , SO] 2. 383 254 673 ool 34 3s 14] 
19 4, 427 2, 752 304 699 628 22 19 672 
Fo » Yoo , 7 v6 772 TOK l 5] ar 
1938 3, ¢ 2, 274 24 705 645 Ss 52 0) 
BY + ( 2, ¢ AY 660 AND ll 6 ie 
1940-45 ( 
1946 1,74 3, 492 vy £51 302 14 135 4 
1947 5, 23 3, 957 413 38S 278 13 v7 77 
1048 , 21 4,393 I70 414) 259 45 OG SSS 
1949 5, O40 4,637 342 497 tal 72 S7 173 
1950 6, 033 4, 880 316 410 201 i 65 {2 
1 Data not available, 
Sources: Newsprint Service Bureau; Newsprint Association of Canada 
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TABLE 21.—Annual new supply of newsprint, by world areas, 1927-50 
[Annual new supply, frequently designated as apparent consumption, is domestic production plus imports 
minus exports; data for North America will not check exactly with t t shown ible 22 because of 1 
differences in calculation 
[Thousands of tons 
. 
3 America Eur 
‘ W orld thie 
Year fetal i 
North tin lotal Nortt We Ce] | East 
2 
5 
7 1927 6,325 3, 653 187 1,91 1 264 154 114 572 
6 1928 6, 824 , 754 215 2, 263 102 4112 63 12¢ 592 
5 1929 7,350 1,012 241 », 457 ‘7 £5 674 14 640 
(} 1930 6, ORS 3, 750 247 2,384 s 1, 481 608 212 607 
2 1931 6, 639 5, 434 92 2,458 7 1, 630 550 1X] 555 
3 1932 6, 204 2, 942 229 IN 1.699 546 179 601 
5 1983 6, 428 2, 92 22) 2,61 103 1, 782 5258 202 669 
5 1934 7,943 3, d4t 285 2, 921 ”) 2 o02 245 791 
l 1935 7, 520 476 203 2,941 103 2 018 552 268 810 
i 1936 8, 249 855 11 049 } 2, 024 x0) 30 1,034 
7 1037 &, 965 4.418 s7Q , 169 125 2 259 183 2 999 
1938 7,572 On4 982 160 177 2 (18 625 40) 846 
3 1939 7,817 751 Q 28 o1f 1.89 15] ) R72 
> 1940-45 (1!) } 
, 1946 7, 167 4,578 418 1, 661 193 S16 Ind 68 ) 
> 1947 7,927 127 445 1,77 192 R7¢ S35 I72 i 
) 1948 8, 541 OY 4}¢ 2, 059 178 1 $2 $72 (7 
1049 9, 27 », 854 S6 2 178 1,211 522 475 648 
1950 9, 729 6, 210 S70) 2. 530 2000 1. 265 5R5 480 619 


1 Data not available 


Sources: Newsprint Service Bureau; Newsprint Association of Canada 
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TaBLE 22.—North American newsprint production, annual supply, imports and 


exports, 1913-50 


[ Thousands of ton }} 





Produc- Im Ex- New y Produ Im- I New 
tion ports ports supply ~~ tio port ) ply 
, a 
L, at + é “os ; 2, YSY 
} 
1, 783 Hl 1Y 22 ify 911 
1, 78S 4 ; ] 17 s4 74 
1, 977 40 7 5 
2, OSS } 4,49 242 s4 &O 
» O40 7 ") 294 S14 1. 480 
2, 165 » i ) 2 } l 
} 
2, 450 s 2 ; 1 18 8 
Ont ! » | +. 024 
» SO 2 ; “ 1G 12 
3 AM 2 ¥y M2 4, Ot 2 $ 
2.93 | . 4 { 132 6] 
10 M4 Is f 
762 Th a M Ry ) 
1! 27 } 80S 29 24 670 104 2US 714 j 17 
1 2 1 ono t tN 7 1047 f 29 7 ) 
929 4. 390 of rT 02 MS 859 2 s & 
930 4,011 $52 ’ } 2 {82 S67 
Ul ‘ : ! s isu | 292 258 4 
Source: Compiled by Newsprint Service Bureau from own records and from data of U. S. Bureau 


Census and Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Can 


94234—52——_§ 
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TABLE 23.—Newsprint-manufacturing capacity in North America, by countries, 
1918-51 


(Thousands of tons] 





| | ] | | 

















| 
tenekia | | New- || roses | | New- 
Year Total | pe Canada| found- | Year Total joe | Canada | found- 

States | | land Tt | land 

| | } } 

| | | | ee 
1918 |} 2,287; 1 760 | 77 || 1935 57 | 1, 504 | 3, 914 | 349 
1919 2, 203 1 $28 | 77 || 1936 ; 1,471 | 3,869 | 349 
1920 2, 564 1 939 | 77 || 1937 | 1,464) 3,883 | 328 
1921 } 2,819] 1 1, 074 77 || 1938......-. | 1,004 | 4, 204 | 331 
1922 } 2,916) 1 1, 200 77 || 1939 972 | 4,293 | 340 
1923 | 3,043] 1 1, 388 77 || 1940 7} 1,081 | 4,368 | 348 
1924 | 3,270; 1 1, 561 77 || 1041 3/ 1,085 | 4,341 | 362 
1925 | 3,544 i 1,715 108 || 1942 | | 1,126] 4,400 | 363 
1926 3,884] 1,7 1, 931 | 190 || 1943 | 1,083) 4,315 | 363 
1927 | 4,504] 1 2, 475 | 241 || 1944 | 1,033} 4,358 | 368 
1928. ee 2, 993 | 269 |) 1945 981} 4,301 | 37) 
1929 | Omer 3 3, 225 287 || 1946 | | 839 | 4, 265 | 376 
1930 | 5,589] 1,687] 3,600 302 || 1947. 845 | 4,336 | 393 
1931 _. 5, 895 1, 768 3, 825 | 302 || 1948. | 850} 4,478 405 
1932 } 6913) 1,77] 3, 840 | 302 || 1919 876 | 4.652 | 461 
1933 5, 884 1, 735 3, 847 | 302 || 1950_- | OOS | ¥6, Say |... St 
1934_. -- | 65,896) 1,714 | 3, 861 | $21 || 1951. |} 1,012) 15,360 | dial 

| \ | | j 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
Sources: Supplemental Statistical Bulletin 1950; Newsprint Association of Canada. 
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TABLE 24.—Newsprint capacity and production in Canada (Newfoundland 
included) 


{Thousands of tons] 


























| | | | | | 
‘oar | Capac- | Produc-| Idle ca- | Operat- Year Capac- Produc- | Idle ca- | Operat- 
os | ity tion | pacity | ing ratio i i ity tion pacity | ing ratio 
sniiipenbniacaeplit psi ibd cliestanala ged eaihaalen a Nica ae cb i eteilhcnicsehrasiemipoaalinnhspadionaeescc 
ee a F 837 | 770 | 67 92.0 |} 1935 4,2°3 | 3,083 1, 180 72.3 
1919........| 905] 9849 53 93.8 || 1933 | 4,218] 3,535! ‘C83 83. 8 
1920 1, 016 | 938 78 92.3 || 1937_-- 4, 211 3, 998 | 213 94.9 
1921 ‘ 1,151 | 852 299 74.0 |} 1938_.....-- 4, 535 | 2,893 | 1,€42 | 3.8 
1922 = 1,277 | 1,143 134 89.5 |] 1939...._.. 4,°33 | 3,175 1, 458 | (8.5 
| ES 1, 465 1, 330 | 135 90.8 |} 1940... 4,716 | 3,770 94:5 79.9 
nao 1,638 | 1,418 220 | 86.5 || 1941__- 4,703 | 3,77 932 80. 2 
1925 et: a? ae 204 | 88.8 || 1942_._._..- 4, 7€3 | 3,455 | 1,308 72.5 
1926 2,121 | 2,058 53 97.5 || 1943._.._.-- 4,678 | 3,219] 1,459 €8.8 
1927... 2, 716 2, 290 | 428 84.3 || 1944 4, 726 | 3, 205 1,461 | 69. 1 
1928 3,262 | 2,612 | 650 80.1 || 1945 4,672 | 3,592] 1,080 | 76.9 
1929 3,512 | 2,984 528 85.0 || 1946.........] 4,641 | 4,503 135 97.1 
1930 3,902 | 2,791 1,111 71.5 |} 1947-. 4,729 | 4,820 | 101.9 
1931 .--| 4,127] 2,516] 1,611 | — 61.0 |] 1948.........] 4,883 | 4,983 | 102. 0 
1932 4,142] 2,185 1, 956 52.8 |] 1949 i 5,113 | 5,176 | ; . ae 
1933 | 4,149] 2,282) 1,887 55.0 || 1950 F 5,227 | 5,279 | 101.0 
1934 4,182] 2,911 1, 271 69. 6 
| 








Source: Supplemental Statistical Bulletin, 1950; Newsprint Association of Canada. 


ea tar 
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TABLE 25.—Canadian newsprint shipments to domestic consumers, United States 
and overseas (Newfoundland included), 1920-50 


[Thousands of tons] 




















aot {| Dieta 
Year Total | Canada | — | Overseas || Year | Total | Canada| —— | Overseas 

i —| 7 ’ ; - e ga ee 
na ee 949 | 110 | 679 | 160 || 1936 |} 3,592 195 2, 551 846 
ROM ho 5u) 848 | 95 | 657 | 06 1) 3067.........]) 4082 220 3, 045 | 767 
1922 ; 1, 161 | 129 | 896 136 || 1938 2, 780 | 160 | 1,940 | 680 
1923 __- } 1,313 | 120} 1,1¢8 | 85 || 1939 3, 125 190 | 2,282} 653 
ines ss: 1, 416 | 127] 1,201 | 88 |} 1940 3, 804 185 | 2,741 878 
TD acc utusin al 1, 587 | 124 | 1,315 148 || 1941 3, 802 | 198 | 2,987 617 
1926 yekat eee 147; 1,751 182 || 1942 3, 203 | 3,007 279 
| ere oes oe 181 1, 865 | 234 || 1943 3, 194} 2.681 398 
1928 --| 2,604 193 2, O41 370 || 1944 3, 188 | 2,530 553 
1929 2,977 | 208 | 2,327 442 || 1945 3, 5: 202 | 2,666 685 
1930 2,749 162 2, 145 442 || 1946 4, 248} 3,563 | 685 
1931 2, 488 195 1, 916 377 || 1947 4, § 275 3, 897 701 
Div aa=s 2,179 | 146 1, 647 | 386 1948 4, 306 4,128 533 
1933. - .. 2, 323 | 149 1,715 | 459 |} 1949 5, 335 4, 380 449 
1934... 2, 913 | 173 2,114 626 || 1950 5, 355 | 4,748 | 208 

1035... - 3, 050 200 2, 122 | 728 | 





| 
j | 


Source: Supplemental Statistical Bulletin 1950; Newsprint Association of Canada. 


Tasle 26.—Apparent Canadian puipwood production, exports in form of pulp- 
wood and in form of wood pulp and newsprint, and balance for domestic use 
(Newfoundland not included) 


(Conversion factors: 1 ton of newsprint equals 1.25 cords of pulpwood; 1 ton of chemical wood pulp equals 
2 cords of pulpwood; 1 ton of mechanical wood pulp equals 1 cord of pulpwood] 


(Thousands of cords] 





| Exports 
Balance for 
, Apparent ee ee en ah 
Year produits * | ie me domestic 
As pulp- As news- As wood use 
} wood print pulp 

BS cecaeatuns 4, 025 1, 247 | 953 1, 334 491 
1921 _. | 3, 273 | 1, 092 | R886 831 464 
1922 3, 924 1,01} | 1, 200 | 1, 322 391 
1923 _. 4, 655 1, 384 | 1, 423 1, 410 438 
1924 4, 647 | 1, 330 | 1, 524 1, 310 | 483 
1925... 5, 092 | 1, 423 | 1, 753 | 1, 563 353 
oe 5, 621 | 1, 392 | 2, 165 | 1, 628 | 436 
1927. 5, 929 1, 542 2, 353 | 1, 479 | 555 
1928... « 6, 329 1, 532 | 2,759 | 1, 492 546 
1929... __. saree ; ae 6, 536 1, 295 | 3, 144 | 1, 416 | 681 
aN ; aie a 5, 977 1, 330 2,916 | 1, 283 | 448 
1931 5, 046 957 2, 510 | 1, 066 | 513 
= : 4, 222 | 583 | 2, 221 | 781 | 637 
BES cong Cyan ian ; 4,746 | 719 | 2, 298 | 1, 068 | 661 
1934 5,774 | 1,021 | 3,018 | 1,078 | 657 
1935 ... 6, 095 | 1,110 | 3, 219 | 1, 182 | 584 
WOOD. tic. ceabaatie weal 7, 002 | 1, 236 | 3,741 | 1, 352 | 673 
1937 i , are 8, 298 | 1, 705 | 4,319 | 1, 551 723 
ekenepieneenae: 6, 307 | 1, 752 | 3, 031 | 976 | 548 
eae a ee. 6, 900 | 1, 539 | 3, 324 | 1, 232 | 805 
BE wierwingwdawanen c | 8, 500 1, 551 | 4,058 | 1; 926 | 970 
WINS i cinerks ninco a a sins 9, 545 | 1, 856 | 4,078 | 2, 533 | 1,078 
en bide <= 9, 654 1, 988 | 3, 756 | 2, 724 | 1, 186 
ie RS ae 8, 801 1, 541 | 3, 513 | 2 816 | 931 
ee Spit ate : 8, 669 1, 499 | 3, 508 | 2. 564 1, 098 
OO Rl icrancinbes sae 9, 146 1,671 | 3, 824 | 2. 580 | 1) 071 
se aes 10, 523 1,855 | 4, 822 | 2. 550 | 1, 296 
| ASR Leia 7 a 11, 484 | 1, 983 | 5, 275 | 3, 056 | 1, 170 
LK dntikpetesasnabsnedsnae ikea 12, 498 | 2,317 | 5, 410 | 3, 279 1, 492 
NE ee ans nade es ; ekcdasieel 11, 850 1,612 | 5, 881 | 2, 876 1, 481 
a a aie i cckateuenie 12, 965 | 1,717 6, 173 3, 630 1, 445 





Source: Compiledjfrom?Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
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TABLE 


1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 

1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1989 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 
M44 

1945 
1446 
1947 

1948 
1949 
1050 


Source 


me! 
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NEWSPRINT IN UNITED STATES 


consumption, census years, 1899-1950 


[Thousands of tons] 


Imports 


, ; Annual Produc- 
Year : : 
supply ton North Other 
America | countries 
569 569 
861 913 
1,119 1, 168 
1, 547 1,313 3 
1,779 1, 359 l 
1, 752 1, 260 
1, 841 1, 324 
2, 197 1, 512 51 
2,012 1, 237 135 
2, 451 1, 448 33 
2, 813 1, 521 l, 200 
2, 821 1, 481 i 156 
2, 989 1, 563 ) 133 
3, 516 1, 684 1, 100 
3, 492 1, 517 l, 122 
3, 561 1,415 2, 116 
3,813 1, 409 27 On 
3, 495 1, 226 2, 134 
3, 260 1, 203 l, 151 
2, 831 1, 047 3 145 
2,710 928 l, 153 
3,177 990 2, 147 
3, 309 O48 > 197 
3, 674 Y38 2 242 
4, 276 976 3, 204 
101 832 2, 243 
, 5G O54 2% 310 
3, 775 1, 056 2, 34 
3 GAG 1, 044 S 3 
3, 847 O67 2, 2 
3, 413 S11 2. 
3, 181 21 2, 
3, 350 725 2 
4, 237 773 3 13 
4,746 816 3, 129 
5, 243 876 4 268 
5 519 918 4, 255 
5, 836 1,017 i, 170 





Production, imports, and exports, Newsprint Service Bureau compilation from U 
f Commerce data; estimated consumption, American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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TABLE 28.—Approrimate United States newsprint consumption for newspaper 


publishing and for other purposes and per capita consumption, 1920 


Total consump- 


Thou- 


1920 2. 
1921 l 
1922 2 
1923 2 
1924 2. 
1925 2 
1926_- 3 
1927 3, 
1928 3, § 
1929 

1930 } 
1931 

1932 

1933 2 
1934 

Wao 


Not 
tures. 





he prin 


commercial printing 
of periodical publis} 


American N¢ 


Sources: 


TABLE 


Year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1048 
1949 
1950 





tion 


Pounds 
per 
capita 


19: 41.2 
975 36.4 
151 44 
0 19.1 
730 48.0 
443 oS 
s07 6.3 
145 7.9 
| 8 
780 » 
245 iy 
S40 45 
O92 $2.9 
107 19.9 
4 é 
The 








nn 
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wspaper 


wspape r Publis 





cial pr 


29.—Newsprint used in 
annually to American Newspaper Publishers 





5. 067 
» 94 
» WS 

nny 
ms) 

14 
1,74 
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Total consumt 
I 1 Pound 
j ner 
pita 
602 7. 2 
g2 9.4 
422 2.4 
2 38 
1 nef 
R1¢ 6. 7 
f 1 
; + 
{8 19.9 
+ DOF 60.8 
7 66.0 
; } 1 
; ~ S 
t M7 ( 
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i ' tely it 
i ‘ 1 
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usand | (tl 1 
507 12 
434 Ql 
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14 176 
(V7 4 
14 23t 
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4, 421 
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TasLeE 30.—Approvimate United States newsprint consumption, by regions, 1928 


Year 


and 1939-50 


(Thousands of tons] 








i isan usin 
1939... 
1940__. 
1941 
1942... 
1943___- 
1944... 
1945___ 
1946... 
EE ins wn aoniamiiet 
sd ae ee 

1949. ___ 
1950... 





| 

United r North | Tae 

States Northeast Central South West 

Si serssciepsilaaasbaiaaaaaialiesiics a as ibk Bh a 

er at 

3, 515 1, 530 | 1, 164 444 377 
3, 520 1, 512 | 1, 091 542 | 375 
3, 731 | 1,477 | 1, 184 | 640 | 430 
3, 930 | 1, 630 | 1, 210 | 637 | 453 
3, 816 | 1, 617 1,175 | 619 | 405 
3, 627 | 1, 504 | 1,116 | 623 384 
3, 243 | 1,314 | 998 | 557 | 374 
3,481 | 1, 393 | 1,097 | 593 | 398 
4, 206 | 1, 759 | 1, 354 771 | 412 
4, 753 1, 946 | 1, 454 | 853 500 
5, 141 | 2,010 | 1, 573 922 636 
5, 529 | 2, 162 1, 640 1, 043 684 
5, 937 2, 265 1, 762 | 1, 066 844 





Source: 1928 based on Chicago Tribune estimates; 1939-50, based on Newspaper Publishers’ annual reports 
to American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


TABLE 31.—Gains and losses in United States newsprint capacity, by regions, 
between specified years 


Gains. 
Losses... 


Net 


Losses... - 


Net. 


Gains. .... 
Losses... .. 


PIR nodal athiaswts 


Gains... 
Losses 


Petbcacs 


Gains 
Losses 


Source: Newsprint Service Bureau. 


[Tons] 


— staid 
From 1920 | From 1921 
| to 1926 to 1933 | 


From 1933 
to 1941 | 


Northeast 


237, 090 | 
155, 020 


248, 000 
304, 000 


117, 365 | 
470, 740 | 


82, 070 — 56, 000 —353, 375 


| North Central 


161, 030 | 


60, 000 5, 500 
19, 180 122, 000 191, 115 
| 141,850 | + —62,000 | —185, 615 
| 
South 
46, 350 
46, 350 
West 
88, 620 82,000 | 16, 575 | 
9, 890 | 
88, 620 82, 000 6, 685 
i 
Total 
312, 540 | 82, 000 | 53, 035 | 
118, 000 538, 990 


312, 540 | —36, 000 
} | } 
. | | 


— 485, 955 


e j ” 
From 1941 | 
to 1945 


From 1945 
to 1950 


| 
13, 398 | 
141, 023 


56, 700 
168, 400 
—127, 625 —111, 700 


54, 000 


—54, 000 


—119, 385 
8, 650 165, 000 
8, 650 165, 000 
3, 890 42, 000 
, 575 55, 000 
2,315 —13, 000 


10, 965 
247, 010 


165, 000 
178, 700 
— 236, 045 —13, 700 
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TABLE 32.—Newsprint used in newspaper publishing and page and advertising 
linage circulation indexes of newsprint requirements, 1920-50 


Consump- | 








| } 
| oe | , Consump- | 
fon in | page ciron. | Advertising tion in Sava ciren. |Advertising 
Year | newspaper I "ee isan _ linage Year | newspaper E oe |  linage 
| publishing | nits: | circulation - | publishing anon | circulation 
(thousand | _— | units? (thousand unis units 2 

tons) | tons) i 
TE aes abe csane 2.105 | 5. 44 | 6:2 th PORE cc ee 9. 57 5.71 
We baa oa aa! 1, 896 | 5. 68 4.33 |} 1937 _- 9. 92 6. 02 
Pee shiedale 2, 353 | 6. 45 4.83 || 1938 8. 90 5. 03 
Be iaicacthaail 2, 640 7.40 | 5.11 |; 1939__- 9. 29 5.15 
clic snenel | 2, 623 | 8.06 | 5. 27 Bs inieish veins 9 74 | 5. 45 
Pees nbck cu cu | 2, 825 | 8.65 5. 7 PEs tdidaodal 10. 05 | 5.77 
PR scseese 8, 175 | 9. 44 6. 31 hee cess 9.95 | 5. 63 
bericen~atll 3, 307 | 9. 81 6.64 || 1943._.....- 10. 13 6. 50 
ie aaa oat | 3, 374 9.78 6. 99 Piece ds 9.19 6. 54 
1929... | 3, 623 10. 67 7.65 || 1945 9. 43 | 7.02 
TORR cic... 3, 385 9. 56 | 6.67 || 1946.......- 12. 23 | 9, 21 
(Se 3, 083 8. 63 5.78 1947 13. 62 10. 88 
oe 2, 698 7. 22 4.31 || 1948__.....- 15.14 12. 40 
Bemudias docece | 2, 557 6. 91 3.78 eee 16.15 12.73 
i diices 2, 952 7.99 4.41 1950 17. 28 13. 72 
) | 3, 178 8. 48 4. 88 





1 Page circulation units represent newspaper circulation multiplied by average number of pages per 
issue for each class of newspaper. 

2 Advertising linage circulation units represent newspaper circulation multiplied by agate linage of 
advertising. 


Compiled from records of Editor and Publisher, Media Records, Inc., and U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 





SECTION 3. 
THE INDUSTRY’S VIEWPOINTS 


STATEMENT OF CROWN ZELLERBACH CorP. 


In response to your request we are making herewith certain comments and 
submitting material which we believe pertinent to your inquiry with regard to 
newsprint. This correspondence and material will cover the contribution we 
have to make. We do not think anything more could be added by a personal 
appearance on the part of our executives at the hearings which your subcom- 
mittee contemplates. 

At the hearing before the subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, Eighty-first Congress, second session, our 
president, Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, submitted a written statement and, together 
with Mr. R. A. McDonald, our executive vice president, testified at length. This 
testimony is set forth in full on pages 905 to 1049, inclusive, of the subcommittee’s 
publication, serial No. 14, part 6A, Newsprint. With respect to the problem of 
securing greater domestic production of newsprint, we direct your attention to 
those portions of the testimony of these gentlemen relating to the current cost 
of constructing new facilities and to the other factors which must be considered 
in this connection, including price, retifrn on investment, and continuity of 
demand. 

In the last few months, at our suggestion, newspaper publishers on the Pacific 
coast and in the Intermountain States are cooperating in the employment of 
Stanford Research Institute to explore fully the newsprint problem in these 
areas with a view to determining the facts and possible avenues of solution. 
Costs of this project are to be borne jointly by the publishers and by newsprint 
manufacturers, including our corporation, from whom the publishers buy their 
newsprint. The contributions of the publishers and manufacturers will be in 
equal amounts calculated at the rate of 5 to 10 cents per ton on the tonnage 
which the publishers purchased from such manufacturers during 1950. To give 
you a conception of the broad and detailed survey which this project will involve, 
we enclose copy of the institute’s proposal for research, dated March 12, 1951. 
Arrangements for the project are in the process of completion. As a result of 
this study by the institute, which is a highly competent organization for this 
purpose, we are hopeful that constructive suggestions will be made. The study 
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itself should commence very shortly. Results will be forthcoming from time to 
time, and it is expected the entire project will be completed in less than a year. 

We also want to call to your attention the incorporation in British Columbia 
of Elk Falls Co., Ltd., which is building a mill for the manufacture of newsprint 
on Vancouver Island, British Columbia. When completed, this mill should 
produce newsprint initially at the rate of approximately 75,000 tons per annum, 
Our corporation is under contract to purchase in Canada from Elk Falls a min- 
imum of 60,000 tons per annum of this newsprint which will be shipped and re- 
sold by our corporation to publishers in the United States. Elk Falls Co., Ltd., 
was formed and its entire voting stock is owned in equal amounts by Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Ltd., and by Pacific Mills, Ltd. Our corporation owns 
approximately 95 percent of the voting shares of Pacific Mills, Ltd. Enclosed for 
your information is copy of the prospectus covering the sale of the Elk Falls 
first mortgage bonds sold in Canada to provide a portion of the necessary capital. 
Please note the favorable circumstances under which assured supplies of wood, 
electric power, and chemical pulp will be available to the new mill. These 
special conditions materially reduced the capital investment otherwise necessary 
and together constituted a substantial factor in making the new venture possible. 
Even so, the actual capital requirements as shown by the prospectus total 
$21,140,000 which, on the basis of a production of 240 tons per day, mean an 
investment of $88,000 per ton of daily capacity. 

We wish further to submit the following comments with respect to your 
committee’s preliminary report on newsprint entitled, “Supplies for a Free 
Press.” 

We are fully in accord with the committee’s constructive objective of seeking 
means to assure adequate supplies of newsprint paper at a fair price, to all who 
wish to buy it. This attitude we have evidenced by proceeding with the Elk 
Falls venture despite its promise of inadequate financial return, and by pro- 
moting, jointly with newspaper publishers, the employment of Stanford Re- 
search Institute to explore fully the newsprint situation for the mutual benefit of 
publishers in the Pacific and Mountain States and the newsprint manufacturers 
supplying that area, as we explained in our letter of May 23. We are well aware 
that the problem is fraught with the highest order of the public interest in main- 
taining freedom of the press—not only in the United States but in free countries 
throughout the world. You may be assured of our continued cooperation in any 
sincere and constructive efforts toward this end. 

It is our belief that a solution to this highly complex problem can be found if 
earnestly sought and if economic facts are faced realistically. However, we are 
equally convinced that nothing is to be gained by proceeding on the basis of 
questionable and prejudicial assumptions drawn from the voluminous records 
of previous investigations. The preliminary report states; “Therefore, the 
subcommittee charged with the duty of investigating the newsprint problem 
offers this report to summarize the significant facts and conclusions to be found 
in the prior reports, and to indicate, as far as possible on the basis of the evidence, 
what the nature of the problem and its potential solutions may be” (p. 2). 
Whereupon the report proceeds to substitute opinion for evidence in: drawing 
erroneous or questionable conclusions—most of which are prejudicial to the 
newsprint industry. Woven through the entire report is a récriminating and 
punitive attitude toward the newsprint manufacturers—both American and 
Canadian. A cooperative point of view toward this great industry, so necessary 
to a solution of its problems, appears,to be lacking in the report, despite the 
mass of evidence and testimony on behalf of the industry to be found in the 
records. 

I. EXCEPTIONS 


We are not in agreement with the general tenor of the preliminary report nor 
with many of its conclusions. Before presenting some suggestions which we feel 
may be of constructive help to the committee in seeking a solution, we shall take 
up in detail a few of those portions of the preliminary report to which we take 
exception : 

1. “An example of what is considered irrelevant is the dispute as to whether the 
newsprint shortage is a problem of supply ordemand * * *,” 

It seems apparent that this argument is as futile as trying to decide whether a 
size 9 foot is too large for a size 7 shoe, or whether the shoe is too small for the 
foot. When demand is greater than supply it is obvious that it may be said either 
that demand is too great or supply is too small, and that the only difference is one 
of terminology and viewpoint. What may be relevant and significant in this situ- 
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) ation is to inquire how the demand arises, where the supply comes from, and 

what means are available to reduce the demand or increase the supply. Whether 
it is desirable to adopt means to do one or the other or both or neither is a matter 
of judgment of social values, the exercise of which lies within the domain of 
L legislative policy (p. 2). 


Despite the sound and judicious pronouncement contained in the last two 
sentences preceding, the report proceeds summarily to these conclusions: “This 
evidence leaves no room for doubt that there is a need for substantially more news- 
print in the United States than is now available .* * *. The indications are 


’ 
L that consumption will continue to increase” (p.4). “It is therefore fairly certain 
3 that the demand for newsprint will continue to be in excess of the supply avail- 
; able in the market in the foreseeable future. The question thus becomes one of 
} the possibility of increasing production” (p. 13). 


A foregone conclusion appears to have been reached to the effect that all that 
is needed is more production capacity; the only problem being how to obtain it. 
We do not believe that the evidence supports this conclusion. It is our belief 
that the high level of demand for newsprint of the past few years considered in 
relation to the long-term trend does not yet appear to present conclusive evidence 
Statistically as to its probable future course. (See chart I.) Certainly, all agree 
L that the supply is presently short of the unprecedentedly high demand, but no one 
can be fairly certain that demand will continue at this rate. There are many 
factors that could influence it strongly. For one thing, one must not lose sight 
of the economic function of price; namely, to equate demand and supply. It could 
well be that too low a price for newsprint has encouraged newspapers to under- 


a 


; price their advertising space, resulting in excessive newspaper advertising line- 
age. A correction of this situation to economically justified levels would operate 


to contract the demand to a more normal level In any event, the matter of how 
the demand arises should be carefully and fully explored in order to determine 
whether it is permanent or temporary. Otherwise we may invest in a large supply 
of high-priced size 9 shoes because the size 7 foot is temporarily swollen. 
We quite agree that over the long term it is irrelevant whether the newsprint 
shortage is a problem of supply or demand. However, over the shorter term 
it is a different matter. In the event either, (@) that the current strong demand 
is deemed temporary and no new facilities needed or, (b) that future demand® 
does warrant new capacity—which could not come into production for 2 to 5 
years—it appears that some adjustment in the distribution of the available 
supply may be indicated for the short term. Our suggestions in this respect 


appear in a subsequent section herein. 
2. “Practically all the large publishers have contracts directly with newsprint 
mills, and there is a definite indication that they are very hesitant to jeopardize 


their relatively favored position by giving testimony that might antagonize the 
newsprint manufacturers’ (p. 4). A perusal of the citations given reveals 
that this statement represents the hearsay evidence and opinion of Congressman 
Celler, augmented by the opinion of Congressman McKinnon and Mr. Eubanks, 
who is executive vice president of the American Newspaper Guild. The actual 


; testimony of a publisher, Mr. Robert L. Smith of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
is quite to the contrary. Mr. Smith stated, in answer to Mr. Celler’s question 
i on this matter, “I think it is exaggerated. * * * I doubt if that is true.” 
Following are excerpts from Mr. Smith’s testimony (p. 597 of the Celler com- 


mittee hearings) : 

“Mr. Keating. You were not approached by any newsprint supplier not to 
appear here? 

“Mr. SmitH. Not at all. On the contrary, I am on a very friendly basis, I 
hope, with all of our newsprint suppliers, and most ef them are my personal 
friends, and while we do not see eye to eye on many things, our relations have 
been harmonious over the years. 

“Mr. Keatine. You do not know of any instances where newsprint suppliers 
endeavored to dissuade publishers from appearing here? 

“Mr. Smitu. No: I would doubt that any responsible mill operator would be 
that foolish, regardless of his thoughts.” 

We also quote below the testimony of Mr. J. D. Zellerbach and Mr. R. A. 
McDonald (p. 941 of the Celler committee hearings) : 

“Mr. McCurtocn. Has your company ever at any time visited reprisals upon 
any newspaper publisher who criticized you for an inability to supply the needs 
of newsprint or the price that you charged? 
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“Mr. ZeLLeRBACH. Definitely not. As a matter of fact, some of our severest 
critics keep reminding us of the need to try to get them a little more newsprint 
somehow or other if we can to try to keep them satisfied.” 

As a matter of fact, to come back to the question of reprisals for publishers 
coming back here to this hearing, to my knowledge I think one publisher told us 
he had been asked to come back here and said, “What do you think we ought to 
do?” He was told, “Why don’t you go?” 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is fine. 

“Mr. ZELLERBACH. That was Mr. Smith who came back here and testified. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Go ahead, Mr. Zellerbach. 

“Mr. McCuttoc#. If I may go on, then you would be entirely willing to state 
for the record that if there be any publisher in the United States who uses your 
newsprint, and if he has any complaints to lodge against your methods of doing 
business or suppling him with newsprint or the charges that you make therefore, 
and he comes in here and tells us about it, you will not visit reprisals upon him 
now or in the future? 

“Mr. ZELLERBACH. I definitely will put that in the record—I will not. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McDonald, did Mr. Smith of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
who testified here, come to see you to check whether he should testify before this 
committee before he testified ? 

“Mr. McDonaLp. That would be a pretty broad interpretation of it. He called 
me up and said, ‘What do you think I should say?) He didn’t come to see me; 
he called me on the phone. 

“Tf you will pardon the French, I said, ‘Well, say anything you damn want to 
say. Say anything on your mind. Get it off your chest.’ 

“He said, ‘Can you give me any information that will be of any assistance 
to me?’ 

“And I said, ‘I can send you some charts and something on the consumption of 
newsprint per capita in the United States and the research efforts we tried to 
interest the ANPA in.’ 

“Two or three years ago we tried to get them into a joint research program. 
I sent those to Mr. Smith, and that was the limit of our conversation. The next 
{ heard of him was in the room here, and I have not heard from him since he 

® went back. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did any other witnesses who appeared before this committee 
check with you in that manner before they testified ? 

“Mr. McDonarp. No; I did not know any other publishers that came here at 
all.” 

It is quite apparent that the conclusion stated in the preliminary report 
represents hearsay and opinions only and is not borne out by the testimony. 

3. “The mills tend to favor their larger accounts; and, consequently, the 
newsprint shortage is much more serious for the small papers, which have 
greater difficulty in securing even their small requirements” (p. 8). As far as 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. is concerned, this simply is not so. In no case have we 
favored our larger accounts at the expense of the smaller publishers. It is, 
however, quite likely that some small publishers who did not protect themselves 
with a jobber contract and who shop around every time they need paper, or 
whose credit standing is not good, may find it difficult to get continuous supplies 
of paper. 

4. “The newsprint manufacturers have apparently taken advantage of their 
dominant position in recent years to demand long-term contracts with open-price 
provisions from the publishers who do buy directly from them” (p. 8). The 
evidence indicates that the publishers have requested the protection of long- 
term contracts and the manufacturers quite naturally found it sound business 
as well. The coercion expressed in the above prejudicial statement certainly 
does not exist in our affairs. 

Mr. Zellerbach made the following statement in this connection in his testi- 
mony before the Celler committee (p. 955 of the hearings) : 

“Many of our publisher customers have urged us to present them with long- 
term contracts. They have frankly said that their attitude in this connection is 
based on the advisability of guarding against the temptation on our part to 
divert production from newsprint to other more profitable grades. Our standard 
form of contract contemplates a fixed initial term which continues indefinitely 
thereafter subject to cancellation by either party on at least two full years’ 
notice. This 2-year period is intended to provide a sufficient period of time 
between notice of cancellation and actual termination of the contract for our 
customer to find a new source of supply, and for us to find a new customer. In 
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submitting this form of contract to our customers, we offered them the option 
in the initial fixed period of 5, 7, or 10 years. Less than 10 chose the 5-year 
initial fixed term. Nearly two-thirds of our total tonnage is committed on 
contracts in which the publishers themselves elected a 10-year fixed term. In 
fact, several of our publishers offered to contract with us for a fixed term of 20 
years. In the light of these considerations, I am convinced that long-term 
contracts are not detrimental but are positive benefits both to the publisher 
and the newsprint manufacturer.” 

5. “Many, if not a majority, of the Canadian mills are owned and controlled 
by capital from the United States. * * * It has been suggested that the 
newsprint manufacturers shifted their operations to Canada to escape the reach 
of our antitrust laws, but the newsprint companies themselves insist that the 
shift has taken place because of purely economic factors” (p. 10). The sugges- 
tion is entirely unwarranted and a perusal of the records of the Celler committee 
indicates that it is substantiated only by suspicions in the mind of Mr. Celler. 
Business corporations do not invest millions of dollars in plants with highly 
specialized requirements of timber supply, water, power, and the rest from the 
impelling motive of circumventing the law. The evidence is conclusive that 
expansion in the newsprint industry shifted to Canada because of the natural 
resources and economic advantages offered in that country, stimulated by the 
removal of all tariff restrictions on newsprint imported into this country. 

Our Elk Falls project provides an excellent illustration of this point. Frankly, 
we would have preferred to locate in the United States rather than have our 
investment subject to the control of a foreign sovereignty. We investigated 
possible plant sites in southeastern Alaska on two different occasions but 
abandoned the idea because it was not economically sound. The natural and 
economic advantages (set forth in the material enclosed with our letter of May 
23) which made the venture feasible presented themselves only at this British 
Columbia location. Consequently, we recommended to our Canadian subsidiary, 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., that it proceed with this project. The thought of escaping 
the reach of United States laws did not enter our minds. 

It is probably in our national interest that Canada’s vast forest resources 
do supply some 20 percent of our total paper and paperboard consumption 
(ineluding some 80 percent of the newsprint), thereby permitting a correspond- 
ing conservation of our own timber. There is some doubt as to whether we have 
enough available timber in the continental United States to supply on a sus- 
tained yield basis our entire consumption requirements of all timber uses. 
As a matter of fact, there has been concern expressed in Canada from time 
to time about the rapid depletion of their own forests. 

6. “Investigation of the ownership and control of newsprint producers is 
rendered difficult, if not nearly impossible, because of the fact that the operat- 
ing companies are principally Canadian corporations. Many of them are lo- 
eated in the Province of Ontario which has a law, apparently passed at their 
instigation, in effect forbidding them to respond to any subpenas or inquiries from 
outside Canada. The SEC reported that so far as it had data available on the 
newsprint companies, Canadian and American, virtually the entire industry was 
interrelated not by directly interlocking directorates but through various com- 
mon corporate relationships. In any event, it is undisputed that, whatever the 
reasons, the large American paper companies have shifted their newsprint pro- 
duction to Canada, and there are very large American interests in the Canadian 
corporations which produce the newsprint that is used in this country” (p. 
11). This situation is no different than that of any other foreign company 
whose products are imported into the United States. As a matter of fact, it 
is consistent with the public policy of the United States to foster American 
investment in foreign countries. Any legislation requiring foreign companies to 
agree to make their records and books amenable to process in this country as 
a condition precedent to doing business here would not only be difficult to ad- 
minister but would be deterrent to foreign trade. 

7. “In a very real sense the newsprint industry is a ‘fugitive industry’ as far 
as this country is concerned” (p. 16). This is another statement creating 
an atmosphere of hostility and prejudice. The plain fact is that to a large 
extent the newsprint industry is located in a friendly foreign country because 
of sound economic reasons and is a most important factor in the trade between 
that country and the United States. 

8. “These prices are of particular interest in view of the evidence that the 
mill prices are controlled by collusive agreement among the Canadian manu- 
facturers. There was some denial that this was the fact, but the evidence 
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adduced was overwhelmingly convincing that newsprint prices were set by 
collusive agreement between the mills. Actually there was no dispute about 
the fact that in many of the contracts between the mills and the publishers 
prices were pegged to or based on the prices charged, and to be charged in the 
future, by other leading companies. These were sometimes referred to as inter- 
locking contracts” (p. 12). This is certainly a strong and sweeping state- 
ment on a highly complex subject which involves such considerations as monopo- 
listic competition, Canadian governmental persuasion, price leadership, conscious 
parallelism and other concepts controversial even among professional economists. 
If this conclusion is at all pertinent to the present problem of adequate supplies, 
it should be restricted to present practices and not used to draw a prejudicial 
background from cases long dead and disposed of. 

As we testified before the Celler committee, Crown Zellerbach Corp. has no 
interlocking contracts, sets its own prices independently, and is not a party to 
any collusive agreement. 

9. With reference to the citation on page 12 referred to as “B 1188,” we 
should like to inform you, for the record, that this action (which did not con- 
cern newsprint) resulted in acquittal of all the defendants and dismissal of the 
bill in equity referred to. 

10. “In view of all this it is surprising to find that the established mill prices 
of newsprint have generally been lower than would have been reached in a free 
market. The obvious inference seems to be that the price has been maintained 
at a level just low enough to avoid the possibility of attracting new capital 
into the field and thus increasing the available productive capacity. If this 
has been the purpose, it has been successful, as both Canada and the United 
States are producing at full capacity and there is still an unsatisfied demand 
for more newsprint” (p. 18). Would not equally obvious inferences be either: 
(a) that there had been no collusion among producers, but a highly competitive 
situation dominated by a well-organized and politically powerful group of pub- 
lishers, or (0b) that any attempted collusion has been unsuccessful? The sur- 
prising inference stated in the report is, in our opinion, brought about solely 
by the changed situation in which we find ourselves in the past few years. The 
great hue and cry has heretofore been that the “newsprint trust” has gouged 
the publisher. Now, because the business has not proven attractive enough to 
encourage expansion and demand is unprecedentedly high, it is charged that the 
price was held down by means of collusion in order to discourage expansion. 
As Congressman McCulloch remarked on this point during the Celler committee 
hearings (p.919):“ * * * you are damned if you do, and you are damned 
if you don’t. If you charge a price for newsprint in accordance with the facts 
about which you have been testifying, you probably would be brought down 
here to justify the high profits that you are making.” The reaction of publish- 
ers and various governmental agencies to the price increase recently announced 
by various Canadian newsprint manufacturers indicates that the above charge 
is hardly to be taken seriously. 

11. “It is technically possible to shift machines now making kraft (wrapping) 
paper and other grades to the manufacture of newsprint with relatively small 
expenditures of money and time” (p. 14). This is an incorrect statement. A 
change-over from kraft paper to newsprint would, in many cases, be impossible. 
The available wood species, while suitable for pulping by the sulfate process may 
be unsuitable for mechanical pulping; or the large amount of power required for 
grinding may not be available. At best, such a change-over would require aban- 
donment of an expansive sulfate pulp mill, installation of a gronndwood mill with 
adequate power facilities, installation of either a sulfite pulp mill or a bleach 
plant to bleach a portion of the sulfate pulp output, rebuilding of the paper 
machines and other expensive alterations. While theoretically possible, such 
a change can be considered as practically prohibitive. 

12. “A careful examination of all the evidence leaves little doubt that Mr. 
Zellerbach accurately states the opinion of leaders of the newsprint industry, 
and that there is little likelihood that the industry will itself engage in any 
substantial expansion of productive capacity unless faced with the threat of com- 
petition from another source” (p. 14). Actually, in his testimony before the 
Celler committee, Mr. Zellerbach expressed the opinion that newsprint capacity 
will not be increased until (1) it becomes reasonably apparent that current 
levels of demand will be maintained more or less permanently and, (2) prices 
are increased to the point where they will attract capital to the industry. Ina 
free economy, capital flows to those industries which offer relative security and 
the best returns over the long term. He pointed out, however, that some pro- 
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ducers are likely to bring in new capacity as a matter of long-range policy to 
hold their customers, and that in order to assure themselves a source of raw 
material, newspaper publishers are willing to invest in newsprint facilities 
which give little or no return on the investment (pp. 913-917). 

13. “The industry is unwilling to finance competition to itself; large pub- 
lishers are getting the bulk of the present production and therefore are not 
generally sufficiently dissatistied to be willing to spend the money necessary for 
new mills; and the small publishers simply do not have the capital necessary 
to undertake such an enterprise” (p. 14). We do not believe that this is an 
accurate appraisal of the situation. ‘The industry” is not one company; it 
consists of Many companies in competition with one another and’ each seeking 
to make profit wherever it appears feasible. Whenever the economic factors 
are favorable to a profiitable return on investment in newsprint facilities, 
private competitive enterprise will provide such facilities, whether companies 
now in the business, new companies, or publisher-financed ventures. 

14. On pages 16 and 17, the preliminary report concludes that: “The economic 
problems center about three principal issues. First, there is the problem of 
causing and controlling the shift from product to product within an industry. 
* * * The second basic economic problem is that of securing the necessarily 
large ‘eregation of capital to expand or institute productive facilities in a 
basic industry. * The third basic economic problem involves the whole 
matter of the competition of small and large business. * * Fundamental- 
lv, these problems resolve themselves into the basic one of reaching a judgment 
based upon social values.” This conclusion ignores completely the two funda- 
mental economic factors of the problem which impel private enterprise to invest 
or not invest in productive facilities; namely, the outlook for stability of 
demand for the product, and the whole matter of price—that is, forming a busi- 
ness judgment as to the price which must be obtained for the product to war- 
rant the investment, and whether demand would be sustained at such price. 

15. “The second basic economic problem is that of securing the necessarily 
large aggregation of capital to expand or institute productive facilties in a basic 
industry. The problem is peculiar so far as newsprint is concerned only to the 
extent that the amount of capital required is relatively large compared to the 
volume of sales and the quantity of production. However, the reluctance to 
expand facilities in the face of an apparent need for more production is remi- 
niscent of the situation presented in other industries.” (p. 16). The problem 
of investment in new plant is not quite that simple. A most perplexing problem 
arises in the great disparity that exists between old established plants and new 
plants with respect to capital investment. It was brought out in testimony before 
the Celler committee that under the most favorable conditions $80,000 to $90,000 
per daily ton is required today, exclusive of timber and certain other facilities. 
Mr. J. D. Zellerbach estimated that it would require around $130,000 per ton 
of daily capacity to construct a mill including all facilities and adequate timber 
reserves. Older mills owning timber at very low stumpage costs and with 
original plant investments of around $35,000 per daily ton, now standing on 
the books at even lower depreciated values, Can earn a satisfactory return at a 
price that would not support new ventures. You have an inflation-born situation 
where the new plant is the marginal plant and the older plant, even though per 
haps less modern and efficient, is at a tremendous cost advantage. Were it not 
for the self-restraint exercised by the newsprint producers, the price of news 
print would tend to seek a level high enough to bring out the last needed incre 
ment of marginal production. This would, in turn, drive out of business the 
marginal publisher, force publishers to raise their prices, thereby perhaps losing 
some advertising and circulation, reduce demand for newsprint, and cause prices 
to eventually seek lower levels, This represents the core of the problem posed. 

16. “In summary, the outlook for newsprint is for relatively little change in 
the present situation without governmental action.” (p. 15). We cannot 
agree with this conclusion and wish to express our emphatic opposition to 
Government action in the matter of newsprint supply. On the contrary, we 
agree with the sentiment expressed on page 17: “Clearly the most desirable solu- 
tion of the problems concerning newsprint would be the establishment by private 
capital of additional productive facilities adequate to supply the future news- 
print needs of the country.” We are confident that private capital will supply 
“adequate” facilities, as it has in the past, whenever economic justification 
exists. Chart II shows the truly remarkable record that has been achieved by 
the North American newsprint industry in increasing production close to 50 
pereent since the war. 
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Il. SUGGESTIONS 


In attempting to formulate a program to achieve positive results in the matter 
of newsprint supply, we believe that the approach should be realistic in its 
recognition of certain basic economic and political facts. We would respect- 
fully call to the committee’s attention the following considerations and sug- 
gestions: 

1. The greater part of the newsprint facilities in North America are located 
in Canada—not by ulterior design, but because that country is probably the 
world’s most favorable location economically to produce that commodity. Thus, 
the Canadian newsprint industry and the United States newspaper publishing 
industry are interdependent. This interdependence also extends into the realm 
of public interest; Canada is dependent upon the United States publisher as 
her second greatest export customer, and this Nation is dependent upon the 
Candian industry for the supplies essential to maintaining a free press. The 
path of intergovernmental cooperation is thus clearly indicated and means should 
be found to bring about such cooperation. 

2. Basic to the problem is the full realization that newsprint capacity cannot 
be expanded and contracted readily on short notice, like a light fabricating or 
converting industry. A newsprint mill involves the harnessing of vast natural 
resources and a tremendous investment in_relation to sales. Once built, a news- 
print mill must operate at a high capacity ratio or face financial failure. It fol- 
lows that continuity of demand must appear reasonably likely if businessmen 
are to invest in such ventures. There is always the gamble of whether the de- 
mand will still exist by the time new facilities come into production—which 
may be 2 to 5 years from the time the project is started. Company management 
must be reasonably certain of continuing demand before going into such a com- 
mitment. It is our suggestion that exhaustive studies be made, by qualified 
statistical and economic agencies, of the demand for newsprint; including all 
its related factors such as advertising expenditures and lineage, circulations, ete. 
We are hopeful that the Stanford Research Institute study will be helpful in this 
respect. In any event, before jumping to the conclusion that the full answer is 
to be found in some sort of Government action in building new mills in the 
United States, let us find out the facts about demand—particularly as related 
to price. If private enterprise is convinced that there exists a reasonably stable 
demand at a price ample to justify the investment, adequate capacity is likely 
to be installed at suitable locations—-whether the South, the West, Alaska, or 
Canada, 

3. As we pointed out, because of current construction costs, new newsprint 
mills are at a tremendous cost disadvantage as compared to older installations. 
In order to attract investment in new mills, publishers will have to pay a price 
for paper that is bound to yield very handsome profits to the older mills. It is 
entirely consistent with the philosophy of our free enterprise economy that this 
should be so; that the rewards go to the fortunate and foresighted. We say, in 
all seriousness, why not give natural economic laws a chance to work? If the 
price of newsprint, the price of advertising space and the price of newspapers 
seek their economically justified levels, the factors of supply and of demand will 
adjust themselves accordingly. Interference with the workings of economic 
laws only create dislocations. The present newsprint situation is a typical 
example. 

4. In his testimony before the Celler committee (p. 892 of the hearings) Mr. 
J. D. Zellerbach stated that he considered one of the deterrents to newsprint 
expansion to be the attitude of Government agencies respecting this field of ac- 
tivity. For years the newsprint industry has been a political football. This 
investigation is the sixth since the end of World War II, and we understand 
that three more are in progress. As Mr. Zellerbach stated in his testimony : “We 
recognize as citizens that these Government agencies have a perfect right to 
investigate, but we believe that the committee will also appreciate the fact that 
the time, effort, and expense necessitated by these investigations is a further 
deterrent to any expansion of our activities in newsprint production.” 

5. It is brought out in the preliminary report that most of the complaints of 
shortage have come from the small publishers who have found that the large 
publishers have tied up the sources of supply, also that it is impossible to obtain 
supplies to start a new newspaper. This does not mean that the large publishers 
are getting all the paper they want—they probably are not able to take all the 
advertising offered—but they are getting the bulk of the supply. Time Magazine 
(June 4, 1951, p. 71) carries an article in which foreign editors in India, Greece, 
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France, Italy, Egypt, and Pakistan charge that the United States press is stifling 
world press freedom by its strangle hold on newsprint, with an estimate that 4 
percent of American consumption would meet the present total emergency outside 
America. 

Also, according to the preliminary report, 75 percent of the total United States 
supply of newsprint goes to the 400 largest dailies (using 500 or more annual tons) 
and only 25 percent to all other United States consumers. It is apparent that a 
relatively small diversion of paper from the large dailies could meet the urgent 
need of the small domestic users, as well as those in other countries, without 
endangering the dissemination of public information on the part of the large 
newspapers. As it is so well stated in the preliminary report, whether it is de- 
sirable to do so “is a matter of judgment of social values, the exercise of which 
lies within the domain of legislative policy.” 

6. In the event that exhaustive studies indicate probable continuity of high 
demand and that expanded facilities are required, we should like to direct your 
attention to the suggestion which Mr. J. D. Zellerbach made to the Celler commit- 
tee that such areas as the Olympic National Park and other mature timber stands 
locked up in our National Park System be opened up to selective cutting without 
detriment to their recreational value. The Olympic National Park alone con- 
tains an estimated 17% billion feet of timber (pp. 954-055, Celler committee 
hearings). 
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STATEMENT OF A, R, CASPAR, Vick PRESIDENT, GREAT NORTHERN Paper Co. 


In the conclusion of the report entitled, “Supplies for a free press”, yon have 
stated four problems which are of prime interest to the newspaper publishing 
industry at the present time, and you invite our comments and suggestions re- 
garding them. 

The subjects considered have already received, as indicated in your report, 
very exhaustive investigation and we find there is little if anything that we can 
contribute of a helpful nature. In the following, we have endeavored to express 
our point of view upon a few of the factors involved. 

Question A asks, How can we insure a fair and equitable distribution of the 
available newsprint supplies among all customers? 

The pattern for distribution in times of shortage of supply, such as currently 
exists in the newsprint-newspaper industry, is generally established during 
those periods when newsprint is in sufficient supply. This should tend to insure, 
in times of short supply, a fair distribution to those publishers who have regu- 
larly been in business. 

I am able to speak only from my own experience, but in view of the fact that 
newsprint is sold on a long-term basis, and the desirability of taking care of 
existing accounts on a fair and equitable basis is so apparent, there is, in my 
opinion, at no time, regardless of size or location, a general inequity in distribu- 
tion to those accounts which regularly have been customers of recognized news- 
print manufacturers. The most probable exceptions are the very small pub- 
lishers who do not have the facilities for preparing for times of heavy demand 
which are enjoyed by the larger ones. These smaller publishers are not in a 
position to be supplied direct from the mills if their requirements cannot be 
regularly taken in carload lots, and it, therefore, is economically necessary for 
them to obtain their supplies through jobbers or distributors. 

Those accounts who purchase direct from the mills are, in most cases, directly 
interested in preparing for all eventualities, and watch their future require- 
ments very carefully. The smaller publisher depends upon a distributor who 
supplies several small accounts and who is not, without considerable help from 
his publisher accounts, in a position to exercise maximum care in foreseeing 
their demands. 

It is possible that closer cooperation between the publisher and his jobber 
supplier, particularly with reference to sharing those risks which are inherent 
in maintaining firm agreements with the manufacturers, and in absorbing those 
extra costs which are involved in carrying excess stocks of paper at times of 
poor demand to protect against periods of excess demand, could be helpful. It 
might even be that the formation of regional pools by the tess-than-cariload pur- 
chasers would be of assistance in assuring the smaller publishers their full 
share of paper at all times. 

With reference to the starting of new publications, obviously, that is easily 
accomplished in times of excess production. It is difficult to conceive of any 
dependable way to supply such beginnings during times of stress. Relative to 
this, we wish to point out that there have been intermittent periods of easy 
supply, the last occurring in late 1949 and early 1950. 

Regarding our newsprint distribution, we had in the year 1950, 158 direct 
publisher accounts ; 132 were covered by contract, and 26 were on a noneontract 
basis. Only 7 of them each received in excess of 10,000 tons per year, and 108 
each received less than 1,000 tons per year. We also served 86 jobber accounts, 
some of which in turn supplied small publishers. 

It is apparent that the majority of our customers are small accounts, and we 
wish to stress that these represent all of those publisher accounts who were with 
us for a considerable length of time, previous to 1950, and who desired to con- 
tinue to purchase from us. Currently, all of them are being supplied by us in even 
proportion to the tonnages which they received in 1950. They have shared fairly 
in our production increases which have been substantial, as illustrated in ap- 
pendix 1, attached hereto. 

In addition to our publisher and jobber accounts, we have other customers as 
follows: 20 converters, 5 job printers, and 7 miscellaneous. 

In your question B, you ask: How can we secure a greater domestic production 
of newsprint ? 

There are two premises which must be recognized with reference to the rela- 
tionship between increases in production and demand. Expansion in a newsprint 
mill, and, more emphatically, construction of new plants are both necessarily 
cumbersome because they involve operations extending all the way from the 
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woodlands, through the processes of wood transportation, pulp-making, and the 
maintenance of power facilities, paper machines, and the necessary shipping 
facilities. Secondly, as you have stated, the investment per ton of daily capacity 
in the newsprint industry is one of the highest applying to all industry. There- 
fore, considerable time and heavy expenditures are involved in expanding news- 
print production, with continuing heavy overhead costs. 

Because of this, it is, in the first place, impractical, with present prices and 
existing margins of profit, to economically maintain excess capacity. In the 
publishing industry, there is usually excess equipment which permits prompt 
expansion of production in accordance with the demands of the readers and 
the advertisers. It is obvious, therefore, that in times of sharp growth in the 
consumption of newsprint, such as have existed during the past 5 years, there 
will be temporary periods at least, where demand will exceed supply. 

Secondly, the prices for newsprint and the margin of profit are currently such 
that it is difficult to justify expansion in production, other than that which can 
be accomplished relatively inexpensively, by incorporating into such expansion 
certain facilities such as may be found in an existing plant. Particularly, is it 
difficult to justify such expansion unless there is assurance of a continual market 
for the increased production, and even under present conditions, it is obvious that 
a small percentage drop in the over-all demand for newsprint in the United States 
could quickly change the condition from one of overdemand to one of oversupply. 

Relative to expansion in existing plants, it is interesting to note that in the 
first 4 months of this year (1951), North American newsprint mills produced 
161,429 tons, or 8.1 percent in excess of the amount produced in the first 4 months 
of 1950. One hundred and seven thousand nine hundred and sixty-three tons of 
this increase occurred in Canada, and 53,466 tons in the United States. It is 
probable that further expansion will be forthconiing from these same plants. 

However, temporarily, there are factors which could change the situation, 
especially the uncertainty as to manpower, and therefore, pulpwood or avail- 
ability of construction material. Even more hazardous is the threatened shortage 
in sulfur supply, which is causing concern of .Government agencies and whith, 
until clarified, should prohibit construction of a new mill at this time, as the end 
result thereof would probably be a decrease in North American output. 

In the case of the Great Northern Paper Co., it has been the endeavor to always 
follow a program of conservative expansion in the manufacture of newsprint. 
During the period immediately prior to the war, three of the six older paper 
machines at the Millinocket Mill were replaced with machines of higher capacity. 
The replacement program was temporarily interrupted by the war, but in 1949, 
two more of the older machines were replaced with modern units. 

A new paper machine is now on order to replace another of the older machines 
at the Millinocket Mill. This installation, when completed, is expected to in- 
crease production 12,000 tons per year, and if delivery of equipment is on sched- 
ule, this new machine should go into operation in early 1952. Its estimated cost, 
including auxiliary equipment, is in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Involved in this expansion is the development of additional necessary power 
to operate, and the company is beginning construction of a flume and power 
house at one of its existing dams. It is estimated that this installation will 
cost completed, nearly $7,000,000. The extent to which it and other plans for 
expansion will be realized depends upon the maintenance of adequate earnings 
and the availability of the necessary materials which, under present conditions, 
involve Government-controlled priorities. 

It appears that the risks inherent in completely new plant construction, under 
conditions of high construction costs and excess demands could best be borne 
by those users of newsprint who desire larger supplies for their own use. Al- 
though their delivered cost for newsprint could at times be higher than existing 
market prices, their over-all price, over an extended period of time, could be 
justified by a continually ample supply of newsprint at a lower average figure 
than would result from curtailment of advertising or buying in the spot market. 

Your third question, C, is as follows: What are the practical possibilities, 
through scientific research, of utilizing new materials, equipment and techniques, 
increasing the efficiency and eliminating some of the present difficulties in the 
industrial processes of newsprint production? 

Our newsprint operations have been confined almost entirely to the use of wood 
as a raw material, and we have had little actual experience with the use of 
substitutes. A great deal of research and experimentation has been conducted 
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by others with substitute materials such as de-inked waste papers, straw, corn- 
stalks, bagasse, and other materials. Apparently, they ail involve chemical 
processes of disintegration which result in a product more expensive than the 
ground-wood pulp which is the chief constituent of our newsprint and which is 
made directly from the wood by mechanical means. 

Undoubtedly, satisfactory newsprint can be made from some of these substi- 
tute materials, but indications are that in all cases, their ultimate cost will be 
considerably higher than newsprint made under processes presently in operation. 

With reference to de-inked waste papers, it is a question whether there is 
sufficient of this available to, on an over-all basis, more than serve the require- 
ments of existing chipboard and box-paper manufacturing plants. Indications 
are that softwoods are still the best prospect for newsprint raw materials. 

Much research also has been and is being devoted to developing the use of 
hardwoods for the manufacture of paper pulps and this material is already act- 
ing as a valuable addition to the available supplies of raw material for the paper 
industry. However, the successful processes so far developed are chemical in 
mature and are still too costly to be practical for the manufacture of newsprint 
at existing market prices. 

Your question D reads: What are the terms of a long-range program, based 
upon the fundamental policy of conservation and utilization of the natural re- 
sources supporting the industry that will prevent the perennial occurrence of & 
newsprint crisis in the future? 

Those conditions which we have discussed regarding questions A, B, and C are 
fundamental with reference to this question. Wood supply, in particular, must 
be considered from a long-range viewpoint. As stated on page 16 of your com- 
mittee report, the production of newsprint in this country has not decreased 
because of the lack of wood pulp. It also appears that drain on United States 
forest resources by the newsprint industry of the country is relatively not great. 

Domestic newsprint production, at current 1,000,000 tons per year, uses about 
1,100,000 cords of wood which, according to various published estimates of these 
factors, is approximately 6.7 percent of the total pulp and paper use, and 0.8 per- 
cent of the entire amount cut for all purposes. 

The American Forest Products Industries, Inc., using United States Forest 
Service statistics as a basis, state that “each year new wood growth, of all sizes, 
equals 98 percent of the amount removed and destroyed,” and, “for 30 years, there 
has been a definite upward trend in annual growth. The timber crop is ap- 
proaching a balance with wood consumption.” 

There is no doubt in our minds that existing integrated newsprint manufac- 
turers, in common with those making other grades of paper, realize that their 
perpetuation depends upon a sustained yield of wood for their operations. In 
view of this, reforestation methods followed by them are such as to assure a 
sustained supply. The problem is to educate the small owner and itinerant user 
of forest products. The manufacturers of paper in the Northeast are attempting 
to educate the small owner in cooperation with Federal and State forest services 
and associations such as the American Forest Products Industries and the New 
England Forestry Foundation. 

In conclusion, it appears that there is no practical immediate cure-all for the 
current condition. Because of the inherent lack of flexibility in the newsprint 
manufacturing industry, the importance of adopting a long-pull attitude toward 
supply of both wood and paper is especially apparent. This will require con- 
siderable forbearance on the part of all those vitally connected in the involved 
industries, and some temporary sacrifices will be necessary. 

The foregoing suggestions relative to more cooperation between small news- 
papers and their jobbers suppliers, as well as the need of profitable maintenance 
of surplus woodlands and manufacturing capacity are offered with these con- 
clusions in mind. 
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APPENDIX 1.—Newsprint production Great Northern Paper Co. 


Year: Tonnage | Year: Tonnage 
Bena tak, bile, Be 236, 364 Riek ie aio ee alls 1 287, 383 
We ces. Sara a aes 214, 780 NS ds es coe 1251, 840 
RO ey a Se 250, 72 ON og ee SC. BS 
ged des BS oe 263, 200 BOG bids is iia. 6 betial aedeietetl 3809, 728 
Me ies ais gp enlat kin dateteudodbel 288, 036 SONS ai ces cetcstasis 326, 729 
Te aes. a ods 206, 186 Ma hss hit os citi nied 322, 564 
Mos a ee ee 260, 619 BP A le bo oes ce 834, 22 
7eee. 5. ee oe Ss ee eee ie Tig ea 349, 130 
Bt EE ee 322, 866 1951 (estimated) —..-—- 365, 000 
ee eed rg Je 319, 109 WOU Sie a * 376, 000 
Se ise a sa paibibicaieiesenes 1h RRIEaEE Meee 


1 Tonnage regulated by U. S. Government. 
? Estimated ; dependent on obtaining materials for replacing an old machine and all the 
hazards of supply materials currently applying. 


STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., CONTAINING COMMENTS ON THE 
PRELIMINARY ReEporrT ENTITLED “SUPPLIES FOR A FREE PRESS” 


These comments are addressed to the subcommittee and are made in response 
to the chairman’s invitation. 

We assume that the report is intended to be a reliable summary of the news- 
print situation. However, we believe it very inaccurately summarizes the volu- 
minous material on which it is based, as a result of misdirected emphasis, omis- 
sion of relevant material, false inferences, and failure to weigh evidence judi- 
cially. 

We shall confine our comments to some of the more serious and damaging of 
the errors. (Page numbers refer to pages of the original printed Report and 
letter and number citations follow the style used in the Report. ) 


RELEVANCE OF SUPPLY-DEMAND DISPUTE 


The first full paragraph on page 2 characterizes as irrelevant “the dispute 
as to whether the newsprint shortage is a problem of supply or demand”. 

We feel on the contrary that it is of the utmost importance to determine 
whether the problem is supply or demand, especially since the report itself 
seeks in places to assume that the industry is guilty of limiting supply—a 
charge we want to challenge here and wherever it appears. 

Certainly it is relevant to determine whether the asserted newsprint shortage 
results from a lack of expansion in the industry or from a sudden and unexpected 
demand which is due to a postwar boom demand for advertising and which has 
probably reached its peak. 

This whole question is important also because of the fundamental inference 
that a free press is somehow endangered by inadequate supplies. 

The fact is the demand for newsprint does not arise primarily from a demand 
for news. Some confusion on this point is shown by the report, which first takes 
a shortage for granted and then assumes that what will be lost from lack of 
newsprint is information. There is no lack of news coverage or comment. The 
report itself states (p. 7) that 60 percent of all newsprint publishers buy is used 
for advertising and only 40 percent for news and editorial comment. ‘The issue 
is not freedom of the press. Publishers want more paper for business reasons— 
to increase their earnings. Most of the issues are strictly economic and it is not 
helpful to dismiss lightly the question whether supply or demand creates the 
problem. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW NEWSPAPERS 


The statement is made in the third paragraph on page 3 that “it appears to be 
well established that it is impossible to start a new newspaper under present 
conditions because all of the available supply of newsprint is being channeled 
to existing publications.” 

Although citations offered in support of this statement demonstrate that a 
large publication would have difficulty in obtaining newsprint supplies, there is 
no evidence that it is impossible to start a small, newspaper. In fact, the very 
material on which the report is supposedly based demonstrates conclusively that 
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many new newspapers were established in 1947, 1948, 1949, and the first 6 
months of 1950. 

Thus, for example, there were 37 new dailies in 1947, 32 in 1948, 33 in 1949, and 
11 in the first 6 months of 1950. (See L 611-13, giving the names of these new 
papers and the dates when they commenced publication.) In addition to these 
dailies, there were at least 88 new weeklies in 1947 and 14 new weeklies in 1948 
since there were net increases in the total number of United States weeklies 
during those years in the amounts indicated (B 1051). As Mr. Cranston Wil- 
liams, general manager of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
testified, anyone who wanted to start a newspaper in 1949 could have done so 
(A 145). 

New newspapers are usually not born full-grown. They are born small and 
grow. In other words, even if sufficient newsprint could be obtained, it would 
be very difficult indeed to start a newspaper that sells over 100,000 copies on its 
first day. But small newspapers can be established, and, as they grow, their 
newsprint needs have been and, we believe, always will be met. 

Furthermore, no adequate recognition is given to the fact that the current 
situation of tight supply is a postwar phenomenon: is being met amazingly 
well; and will be met even more effectively as production continues to increase, 
Tight supply is not a perennial problem as the report implies. It is a result 
of a postwar business and advertising boom. Capacity is being rapidly expaaded. 


FUTURE DEMAND 


It is stated in the second full paragraph on page 4: “The indications are 
that consumption will continue to increase.” 

No reference is made in the report to the fact that in late 1949 and early 1950, 
demand fell off to the point where newsprint machines were idle and many 
publishers, who would now like more newsprint, were not then sufficiently con 
fident in a continuing demand to order the newsprint which was readily avail- 
able (A 1-44, 151, 352, 672, 815, 909, 912-13). 

The report also fails to refer to the fact that consumption in the United 
States has already almost reached the figure which, some 3 years ago, Pub- 
lishers themselves estimated would not be reached until 1960 (A 124, 3 . 

The fact is, of course, that no one knows whether or not consumption will 
continue to increase. At the time of the Celler subcommittee hearings (summer, 
1950), Congressman Brown, a publisher himself, testified he would not have been 
surprised to see demand fall off, and he pointed out that a small decrease in 
advertising would result in a surplus of newsprint (A 837); Mr. Albin R. Caspar, 
vice president of Great Northern Paper Co., an American newsprint producer, 
saw a possibility that there might be no shortage by fall (A 812): Professor 
Guthrie, an economist who has written extensively about the paper industry, 
found the trend of future demand unpredictable and the outlook uncertain (A 
233). The report fails to mention any of this testimony. 







Nore.—There are definite indications that supply and demand are coming 
into balance, if they are not already there, as a result of constantly increas- 
ing production and a leveling of demand. Total shipments to United States 
customers in the first 10 months of 1951 exceeded shipments during the 
corresponding period of 1950 by over 158,000 tons, while consumption de- 
creased by 19,785 tons. This improvement, which has resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in customers’ stocks, took place in spite of the fact that 
Canadian shipments to overseas markets increased by over 108,000 tons. A 
newsprint conservation program among publishers, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Production Authority, should produce further improvement. 

A progress report submitted on October 3, 1951, by Mr. Beckworth, chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Investigation of Newsprint and Other 
Matters of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce sum- 
marizes the 1951 supply position as follows (p. 4): “Supplies on the whole, 
accordingly, clearly will be in balance with the highest estimate made of 
1951 consumption, and prohably will be somewhat in excess.” 

One of the observations in this report (p. 7) is: “It is felt that the gray 
market in newsprint certainly is not very large in quantity, and with the 
possible exception of one case, in nowise stems from any activity or partici- 
pation of any Canadian mill. What gray market exists comes from the 
action of dealers.” 
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COMPETITION AMONG PUBLISHERS 


The second and third paragraphs on page 6 refer to the decrease in the number 
of American newspapers and the nearly complete elimination of competition 
from the daily newspaper field and cite newsprint shortage and costs as among 
the causes. The records show that other factors are far more important in 
accounting for the demise of newspapers. 

Congressman Earl C. Michener of the Celler subcommittee observed that fail- 
ure of small newspapers in his own district resulted not from lack of newsprint 
and labor costs but from lack of people to buy the product, because the people 
preferred larger dailies once the latter became available through better dis- 
tribution (A 669, 672). 

The case of the New York Sun, the most widely publicized newspaper failure 
in recent year and one to which some reference was made at the Celler sub- 
committee hearings, is very much in point. We brought this to the attention 
of the Celler subcommittee by a memorandum which was not included in the 
record although we had asked that it be printed. A copy is attached hereto, 
marked “Exhibit A.” This memorandum shows that the Sun's advertising 
lineage decreased by 12.8 percent between 1939 and 1949 while every other New 
York newspaper showed a lineage gain; that during the same period advertising 
lineage in other New York City evening papers had increased by amounts rang- 
ing from 5.2 to 124.2 percent, in New York City morning papers by amounts 
ranging from 42.4 to 91.4 percent, and in newspapers in a group of 52 cities by 
85.1 percent. The memorandum further indicates that the Sun’s lineage, in 
terms of its share of the New York total, dropped from 9.0 percent in 1939 to 
6.3 in 1949. Obviously the New York Sun was a victim of competition, and not 
of a newsprint shortage. 


TREATMENT OF SMALL ACCOUNTS 


In the first full paragraph on page 8, the statement is made, “The mills tend 
to favor their larger accounts * * *.” 

This, in our judgment, is simply not true, and since it is so close to the heart 
of your committee, we would like to point out the total lack of evidence to 
support the charge. To us it seems a biased and unsupported charge. The 
only citation in support of this statement was testimony in 1947 before the 
Capehart committée by H. H. Riemer, representing the Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society. His testimony was to the effect that a particular mill with 
which his society had been doing business, when questioned as to its reasons 
for taking on other business while refusing to renew the society's contract, 
replied, “We find that these larger accounts are more desirable business and 
fit into our mill requirements.” This single incident, involving relations between 
enly one producer and the publishing enterprise of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
sect, is certainly very weak support for the broad conclusion in the above state- 
ment. It is even possible that the reason given by the mill for refusing to 
renew the contract was not the real reason for its refusal. 

Furthermore the author of the report would not have had to go far afield to 
find evidence that sellers like small accounts. A Boise, Idaho, newspaper pub- 
lisher wrote: 

“Assuming that we are a smaller daily paper (we use some 2,000 tons per 
year), we would say distribution to smaller newspapers is more equitable than 
to large newspapers. The reason for this contention is the belief that the 
paper mills have always catered to the smaller paper in order to have a wider 
spread. Where a big newspaper, or a chain, takes a substantial part of a mill's 
production, this business is not as stable as where the tonnage is widely dis- 
tributed.” (A 184-85.) 

The publisher of an Idaho Falls, Idaho, daily newspaper wrote: 

“As far as I can tell, there is no difference in the distribution policy of the mills 
as related to the larger and smaller papers. I believe our mills are giving every- 
one the same treatment. Perhaps they are even leaning over backward to help 
some of the smaller newspapers like ourselves who lost their old mill connections 
during the war years” (A 186). 

Mr. James D. Zellerbach, after testifying that his firm would be willing to 
supply, even at the time of the hearings, a small daily or weekly paper in the 
territory immediately adjacent to its mills was asked whether that would be the 
case with other newsprint comnanies. He answered: 

“Well, I do not know anything about other newsprint companies, except I do 
know every newsprint company likes a small account” (A 943). 
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These statements confirm our own views and therefore seem to us to be entirely 
true. They were not included in the report, however, and their omission in favor 
of.the single incident quoted strikes us as being evidence of unreliable reporting. 


NoTe.—So far as International Paper Sales Co., Inc., is concerned, a letter 
dated March 25, 1951 from Mr. Peck of that company to Mr. Hinman of 
International Paper Co., concerning “small business,” contains the following 
iniormation: 

(1) The sales company believes it is sound business to have a large number 
of small users getting their supplies from it. 

(2) Asa result of the sales company’s policy towards small users, 9.7 per- 
cent of its total 1950 shipments to the United States reached the small user 
market (User's of less Lhan 500 tons per year), although that market is 
estimated to represent only about 6.7 percent of total United States 
consumption. 

(3) The sales company’s newsprint reaches over 1,800 small users by direct 
sales to the user, direct sales to cooperative buying groups, sales to jobber 
merchants and sales to retail merchants. 

(4) Over 1,400 of these small users receive the sales company’s paper 
through retail merchants. 

(5) The sales company’s shipments to retail merchants in 1950 were 20,392 
tons as compared with only 12,304 tons in 1942, the last year before World 
War II rationing. 

(6) The tonnage shipped by the sales company to retail merchants in 1950 
represented an average of about 14 tons for each of the ultimate purchasers— 
enough to provide each purchaser with all the newsprint oeeded for a year 
by a 16-page weekly with a cireulation of 2,250. 

(7) During the 12 months ending June 20, 1950, the sales company’s retail 
merchant customers sent in orders for only 18,679 tons as compared with 
19,848 tons for the preceding 12 months. 

(8) The sales company’s 1951 contracts with retail merchants cal] for 
8.4 percent more than these merchants purchased as recently as the 12 
months ending June 30, 1950, and sale company expects during this year 
to be able to ship all of the tonnage ordered up to the maximum amounts 
specified in all of its contracts. 

(9) The sales company must rely on retail merchants themselves to dis- 
tribute fairly among their customers the supplies they receive, but has 
every reason to believe that the retail merchants have done a good job. 

(10) While the sales company’s total shipments to the United States 
in 1950 represented about 12.6 percent of the total United States market, 
it supplied approximately 18.2 percent of the tonnage consumed by the 
small users, 

(11) The sales company supplies for small dailies and weeklies using 
bed presses a special finish suitable for their use. 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


Toward the end of the first full paragraph on page 8 is the statement, “The 
newsprint manufacturers have apparently taken advantage of their dominant 
position in recent years to demand long-term contracts with open-price pro- 
visions from the publishers who do buy directly from them.” 

There is a tacit assumption in the report that long-term contracts are good 
for mills and bad for publishers, and no recognition of the fact that they are 
good for publishers and that publishers want them. 

Mr. Zellerbach testified that many of his company’s customers had urged 
the company to present them with long-term contracts; that when customers 
were offered the option of an initial fixed term of 5, 7, or 10 years, less than 10 
chose the 5-year term; that nearly two-thirds of the company’s total tonnage was 
on contracts on which the publishers themselves had elected a 10-year term; and 
that several publishers had even offered to contract for 20 years (A 955-6). 


DECLINE IN UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


Commencing in the third line of page 10, the report states, “Since 1926, pro- 
duction of newsprint in this country has declined both actual quantity and per- 
centage of consumption.” 

If this statement is intended to mean that there has been a constant decline 
in United States production since 1926, it is erroneous. United States production 
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increased in each of the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, a further increase for 
1951 is predicted and the figures for 1950 and 1951 exceed the 1935-39 average 
(G 9). 

SHIFTING OF INDUSTRY TO CANADA 


In the first full paragraph on page 10, it is stated that the reasons for the 
shifting of the location of the industry from the United States to Canada are 
somewhat obscure. This is a totally unsupported observation that seems to 
indicate a desire to escape an examination of the facts. By dismissing the 
real and obvious reasons as “somewhat obscure” it prepares the way for the 
inference that the aim was something else—escape from antitrust laws for 
example. 

A body of impartial evidence was submitted to the Celler subcommittee to 
make these reasons far from obscure. 

Mr. Harold E. Holman, Chief of the Forest Products Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, in testifying as to the rapid increase in Canadian 
production, quoted from a 1947 report of the United States Tariff Commission 
as follows: 

“The growth of the industry in Canada is the direct result of a plentiful 
supply of raw material, advantageous cost factors, the close proximity of the 
large United States market and duty-free entry into the United States.” 

Mr. Holman also referred to the availability of Canada of the long-fibered wood 
most suitable for newsprint, of the tremendous amounts of power and water 
needed, as well as other advantageous factors (A 163). He pointed out that 
newsprint is a low-priced product—‘“not the cream of the milk’’—and cited this 
as one of the reasons for United States newsprint mills shutting down or con- 
verting to the manufacture of other grades of paper. He explained that although 
newsprint became free of import duty in 1911, this did not immediately influence 
a shift in production to Canada, pointing out that by 1920 there were still 50 
mills producing newsprint in the United States with a production of 1,512,000 
tons compared to 58 mills producing 1,168,000 tons in 1910, and that newsprint 
output in the United States advanced generally upward to the peak year of 1926 
when production was 1,687,000 tons (A 162-3). 

Mr. Holman pointed out that it was during the 1920's that packaging of various 
products advanced at a rapid pace, calling for larger quantities of wrapping 
paper, bag paper, paperboard, container boards, etc., and that the use of sanitary 
papers also became more widespread during that period. He added: 

“These grades sold at higher prices than newsprint and were considered more 
profitable to produce, as well as offering a safer investment in new plant and 
equipment, since protettive United States import duties applied to all grades of 
paper except newsprint and duplex decalcomania paper’ (A 170). 

Asked why the newsprint industry has not been developed in the United 
States long before this, Mr. Holman replied in part: 

“The indications are that the other strong demand for higher long-profit paper 
has taken the capacity of those mills that were able to convert from newsprint” 
(A 165). 

He quoted from the Newsprint Service Bureau a statement that of the 21 new 
newsprint machines added in the United States, 1919-48, only § are still on 
newsprint, the others having turned to grades which promised to make more 
money in the long run (A 171). He explained that when a machine becomes 
obsolete in terms of cost of producing newsprint, there is still a possibility of its 
being profitable for manufacturing another grade of paper (A 169). He made 
the observation: 

“Many of the United States mills producing newsprint in earlier years ex- 
hausted economically available pulpwood supplies of suitable species, or their 
paper machines became obsolete in terms of speed and width to compete with 
newer newsprint machines” (A 172). 

Prof. L. Ethan Ellis, of Rutgers University, characterized the transfer to 
Canada as “a matter of economic advantage,” stating further: 

“Newsprint manufacture can be conducted more profitably with the lower-cost 
materials, cheaper labor, and greater water-power facilities of Canada. It is 
partly a matter of the exhaustion of natural resources, that is the spruce, which 
had been used for newsprint down to that time—those are the principal factors” 
(A 207). 

Mr. Joseph M. P. Donohoe, Chief of the Lumber-Paper Division of the United 
States Tariff Commission, referred to the removal of the United States tariff 
on newsprint, the installing of newer, wider, and faster machines in the Canadian 
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mills and ample timber and hydroelectric power and water in Canada. He 
concluded : 

“The large and increasing United States demand for paper and the great 
timber and power resources of the Dominion made it inevitable that Canada 
would contribute a large part of the United States over-all paper requirements 
unless this country adopted highly restrictive measures with respect to pulp- 
wood, wood pulp, and paper” (A 302). 

Mr. H. R. Josephson, Assistant Chief, Division of Forest Economics, Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, testified: 

“The shifting of the industry to Canada, as previously pointed out, reflects 
the availability of the preferred spruce and fir, which makes a low-cost news- 
print of very high quality. 

“It also reflects the availability of abundant water supplies in a rather pure 
state, low-cost power, a body of labor which is efficient and fairly low cost, and 
the duty-free status of newsprint in contrast to tariff protection for other grades 
of paper” (A 258). 

In a discussion of the fact that the United States produces 21 million tons 
of paper other than newsprint and only 1 million tons of newsprint, Congress- 
man Michener observed that the tariff on kraft paper protects United States 
manufacturers despite their high wages and costs but that there is no similar 
protection as to newsprint, which can be made more cheaply in Canada. Mr. 
Josephson replied: “That apparently has been a very potent factor in the 
picture.” and added that the species of timber that we have in this country lend 
themselves somewhat better to the production of the grades of paper other than 
newsprint while the Canadian industry depends largely upon spruce and fir 
which are particularly usable for newsprint (A 259). 

Thus the evidence of United States Government experts, in the very hearings 
on which the report is primarily based, shows that the increase of newsprint 
production in Canada while production in the United States was declining was 
due not to any obscure reasons but to clearly discernible economie forces. Eco- 
nomically Canada has been for many years the best place to manufacture news- 
print. It has the wood most suitable for newsprint, the water power and the 
rivers. Its forests are close to United States newsprint markets. Canada is 
a good place to grow wood just as Iowa is a good place to grow corn. 

To treat these causes as obscure or to imply that the newsprint industry was 
seeking not vast softwood forests, low-cost water power and huge water sources, 
but an escape from the Department of Justice, is a strange reading of the clear 
and obvious facts. 


COSTS IN CANADA VERSUS UNITED STATES 


The second full paragraph on page 10 states: “Although no exact comparative 
figures are available, there is some indication that it is slightly cheaper to manu- 
facture newsprint in the United States than in Canada.” (Citing two of Pro- 
fessor Guthrie’s books.) “It follows that any economic advantage enjoyed by 
the industry in Canada must be due either to the legal situation or to the fact 
that newsprint enters this country duty-free while there is a tariff on all other 
types of paper.” 

Professor Guthrie, whose books were the only evidence cited as indicating 
that Canadian costs are higher, testified before the Celler subcommittee on this 
point. Referring to the time when United States interests established Canadian 
mills, he said: 

“You see, the timberlands in Canada were not taken up then, but after they 
had been taken up, and after you get people settling and cutting wood and asking 
higher prices, their costs went up. Originally, I am quite sure that prices were 
lower in Canada, and that is why the firms went up to Canada because they 
could get a large amount of timber at a low price, which they could not get here” 
(A 244). 

Professor Guthrie had previously testified that his impression was that the 
profits for the Canadian mills were less during 1933 for a period because the 
Canadian mills were operating at a lower percentage of capacity but that wher 
the Canadian mills can operate at close to 100 percent of capacity, their costs 
tend to be lower than the American producers’. He also stated that during the 
latter part of the period to which he referred (1933-45), he would believe that 
the Canadians had the lower costs of the two (A 230). 

In fact, in one of the very books cited in the report, while Professor Guthrie 
estimated that Canadian costs had been somewhat higher than American during 
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1940, 1941, and 1942 when American mills were running at a higher rate of 
capacity, he added that in 1946, 1947, and 1948 the Canadian mills were opera- 
ting at a much higher rate than in the earlier years and that “their costs of 
production were probably lower during those years than the average American 
newsprint mills.” (Q 154) [Emphasis supplied]. 

Professor Ellis testified that the principal reason for the gradual decrease 
in the number of newsprint concerns in this country over the last several years, 
was that newsprint manufacture can be conducted more profitably with lower 
cost material, cheaper labor, and greater water power facilities of Canada, 
adding that it was partly a matter of exhaustion of the spruce in this country 
(A 207). 

Finally, a comparison of the costs of newsprint manufacture in Canada and 
in the United States is much less significant than a comparison of the earnings 
which a United States producer could expect from newsprint and from other 
grades of paper. The report itself recognizes, at the bottom of page 10, that 
it is more profitable to manufacture other kinds of paper in this country than 
it is to produce newsprint. 

Senators from the Southern States are well aware, we think, of the great in- 
creases in employment, earnings, job security, standards of living, taxes, etc., 
which have come to the South through its use of the peculiar advantages of 
southern trees for the production of papers very much needed in this country 
and more profitable to the mills and people of the South than newsprint would 
be. 


“COMMON CORPORATE RELATIONSHIPS” AMONG NEWSPRINT COMPANIES 


In the final paragraph on page 11 the statement is made, ‘“‘The SEC reported 
that so far as it had data available on the newsprint companies, Canadian and 
American, virtually the entire industry was interrelated not by directly inter- 
locking directorates but through various common corporate relationships (A 
408-13, 540-2).” 

The only “common corporate relationships” among newsprint companies con- 
sist of what Commissioner Donald C. Cook of the SEC described as a “com- 
mon directorate” which is defined as meaning “A case in which a director of 
one newsprint company, Which we will call A, and a director of another news- 
print company which we will call B, each sit as directors of a third company, 
which we will call X, which is not in the newsprint field” (A 409). 

There is no basis for suggesting that the newsprint companies are in a posi- 
tion to dictate to the other companies concerned who shall sit on the latter’s 
boards. There is no slightest indication that these situations were contrived or 
used for illegal or improper purposes. They are clearly an incidental and 
not significant result of having men of diverse interests rather than company 
eimployees only, serve on boards of directors (A 541-2). Commissioner Cook 
himself admitted it would be “rash indeed” to represent that violations of the 
antitrust laws are taking place through what he called the common directorate 
(A 409). 

We protested to the Celler subcommittee against the use of the term “com- 
mon directorate” in the sense in which Commissioner Cook used it, because we 
felt it was bound to create an erroneous impression (B 500-1). That our pro- 
test was apt is apparent from the fact that the Senate subcommittee report now 
cites Commissioner Cook’s evidence as establishing interrelationship “through 
various common corporate relationships” without attempting in any way to 
indicate that these relationships consist of no more than the accidental presence 
of directors of competing newsprint companies on the board of directors of a 
third, nonnewsprint company. We again protest what seems to us to be an 
attempt to suggest, through the use of a phrase “common directorate,” some- 
thing sinister in a situation where there is no slightest evidence of either wrong: 
doing or an attempt at wrongdoing. 

NotE—Commissioner Cook’s theory of common directorates through third 
companies has been adopted in the recently issued Report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on Interlocking Directorates which uses the term “in- 
direct interlocks” to describe these relationships. Anyone believing that 
these indirect interlocks are significant should read an article by Prof. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland in the September 1951 Harvard Business Review entitled 
“The Federal Trade Commission Indicts Itself.” After criticizing the Com- 
mission’s report on seven counts Professor Copeland concluded that it is 
“essentially destructive” and “lacking in intellectual honesty.” 
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PRICES TO SMALL CUSTOMERS 


The first paragraph on page 12 states that while mill prices to carload lot 
purchases are uniform and are published, prices to the small, less-than-carload 
lot purchasers are not published, are difficult to determine accurately aud in 
times of scarcity may vury widely, always upward, from the uniform mill price. 

The simple fact of the matter is that the wanufacturers do not determine the 
prices charged to less-than-carload purchasers. The manufacturers sell in car- 
load lots to publishers und merchants, and charge the latter nu wore than the 
former. The merchants, who sell to the less-thun-carload purchasers, are in- 
dependent, local, and usually small-business men. They determine their own 
mark-ups and the manufacturers cannot and do not dictate their price policies. 


INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT COST 


At the beginning of the third paragraph on page 12, referring to the price of 
newsprint, the report states, “Whether or not this price is ‘high’ depends upon, 
of course, the viewpoint und standard of judgment adopted. Undoubtedly it 
appears high to publishers since it is one of their principal cost items and has 
increased more rapidly since the war than any other sinyle item (B 934, 950).” 
[Emphasis supplied. | 

Does this wean that the price per ton of newsprint has increased more rapidly 
Since the war than other cost items of newspaper publishers? That is not so, 
What the cited evidence does indicate is that, largely because much lore 
newsprint is being used, the tutal newsprint bills of a publisler have increased 
mvre rapidly than other cost items. As a newspaper increases its circulation 
and its advertising, it increases its use of newsprint, and thus its newsprint 
bilis are bigger. 

The first citation (B 934) is to a chart purporting to show Operating expenses of 
a typical 50,0U0 circulation daily for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947, and indicat- 
ing amoung other things a purported 93.5 percent increase in paper cost between 
1945 and 1947. Application of the amvunts spent for newsprint in the various 
years to the prices fur newsprint in those years demonstrates thut increasing 
quantities of newsprint were used by the typical paper. Usage in 1947 was over 
31 percent more than in 1945. It should be noted tov that, assuming the prices of 
International Paper Sales Co. are representative, the weighted average price 
of newsprint for 1947 was 46.9 percent higher than the weighted average price 
for 1945, which is considerably different from the 93.5 percent increase in paper 
cost for the typical daily shown in the chart cited. 

The material referred to in the second citation (B 950 relating to the Boston 
Herald and the Boston Traveler is to similar effect. It indicates that there was a 
great increase in thuse papers’ consumption of newsprint between 1945 und 
1949. This material indicates that newsprint used up 27 cents of the revenue 
dollur of those papers in 1948 and 1949, 26 cents in 1947, and 22 cents in 10946 
as compared with only 15 cents in 1945, but a considerable proportion of the 
increase wus attributable to the increased consumption. While the increase 
from 15 cents to 27 cents of the revenue dollar spent for newsprint repre- 
sents an 80 percent increase, the increase in price (assuming Inter- 
national Paper Sales Co.'s prices are typical) was only 65.9 percent. More- 
over, there is nothing in this material to indicate how this increase compared 
with increases in other individual items of cost of the publications, such as 
labor tu which proprietors of defunct papers have often attributed their failure 
(L 613-18). 

It should be observed, too, that the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler are 
large papers and that the newsprint costs of larger newspapers increased pro- 
portionately at a higher rate than those for small newspapers (A 121). Even 
the typical 50,000 circulation daily is large in comparison with the great majority 
of American newspapers. 

Congressman Clarence J. Brown, himself a newspaper publisher, testified 
(A 330) that the real factors which have brought about consolidations of news- 
papers and difficulties to the publishing industry are the cost of labor and taxes. 
He added, ‘We are paying a much higher proportion of our net income into the 
Federal Treasury than we paid a few years ago, but we are also paying labor 
a great deal more in proportion than we are for newsprint or paper.” 
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PRICE FIXING 


The final paragraph commencing on page 12 states in part: 

“These prices are of particular interest in view of the evidence that the mill 
prices are controlled by collusive agreement among the Canadian manufacturers. 
There was some denial that this was the fact, but the evidence adduced was 
overwhelmingly convincing that newsprint prices were set by collusive agree- 
ment between the mills.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

This bald statement is so inaceurate a translation of the evidence that, if not 
corrected, it will be extremely misleading to your committee and others who 
read the report. It is so bad as to indicate bias on the part of those who sup- 
plied your committee with the report. Therefore, we think it only fair that your 
committee examine with care the following analysis of the evidence cited for 
this statement. 

Of the 38 citations for the statement that this evidence was ‘‘overwhelmingly 
convincing,” 37 were to the record of the Celler subcommittee hearings. And 
yet the Celler subcommittee itself in its report (released on May 28 last) made 
only highly qualified claims to this effect. For example, at page 79: 

“The record contains convincing evidence that at least some newsprint pro- 
ducers participated in illegal agreements to fix the price of newsprint sold in 
American commerce during the depression years of the 1930's. The opinion was 
expressed that the industry was not particularly conscious of the import of the 
antitrust laws during much of that period. After 1939 when the Government 
instituted its antitrust investigation of the industry, the sales organizations of 
many producers, together with important records, were located in Canada, 
The subcommittee has no direct evidence of price fixing in the American market 
since that time. There is, however, circumstantial and hearsay evidence which, 
despite the fact it is by no means conclusive, warrants statement here.” 

And at page &38: 

“The record contains no direct evidence of illegal price-fixing agreements re- 
lating to the American market since the 1989 pleas of nolo contendere such as is 
found in the above memorandum, but rather, is limited to the indirect and 
hearsay evidence outlined heretofore.” 

Incidentally, the 1939 pleas of nolo contendere relate only to a few west coast 
producers (B 1187). 

Who were those who made “some denial” of price fixing so casually referred 
to in the report? They included Prof. John A. Guthrie, professor of economics 
and director, bureau of economic and business research, State College of Wash- 
ington, and author of books and articles about the paper industry (A 220, 284-5) ; 
Congressman Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, who, as a newspaper publisher and as 
member and chairman of congressional committees concerned with newsprint 
problems, has great familiarity with the subject (A 347-8); Charles E. Moreau, 
chairman of the newsprint committee of the National Editorial Association, 
which represents the publishers of 4,500 small weeklies and 500 dailies (A 355) ; 
R. O. Sweezey, consulting engineer of Montreal, with long experience in the 
pulp and paper business and formerly a director of a Canadian newsprint com- 
pany (A 455); August B. Meyer, president of an American subsidiary of an 
English newsprint company with long experience in the business (A 496-7) ; 
A. R. Graustein, former president of International Paper Co. (A 547, 557-8) and 
John H. Hinman, president of International Paper Co. (A 678). 

The citation of evidence in the report against the existence of price fixing is 
by no means complete, however. For example, the general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association said that he knew of no agreement 
by which a foreign producer agrees not to sell in this country at less than his 
competitors (A 147). Again, the secretary-manager of the Inland Daily Press 
Association testified that he had heard no complaints from members of his as- 
sociation of monopolistic practices on the part of suppliers (A 153) ; that his as- 
sociation did not believe there is a lack of competition between newsprint pro- 
ducers, except of course that in shortage periods when companies have no news- 
print to sell they do not compete for customers (A 153); and that he knew of 
no collusive agreement between newsprint producers to maintain the price 
(A 161). 

Upon analyzing the list of citations of “overwhelmingly convincing” evidence, 
it is apparent that there is actually no credible evidence at all to support the re- 
port’s conclusion. Let us review this “overwhelmingly convincing” evidence 
with you: 

Two of the citations (A 91, A 199) refer to activities in 1915-17 and antitrust 
prosecution based thereon in 1917. 
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Four (A 858-61, A 1022, A 1050, B 987—center of page) relate only to activities 
of Scandinavian producers or their agents. 

Three (A 932, A 1002-4, B 1187) concerns activities of certain west-coast pro- 
ducers already punished upon pleas of nolo contendere in antitrust action in 1939. 

One (B 1188) is to a 1950 antitrust complaint concerning grades of paper ex- 
pressly excluding newsprint. In connection with this complaint, the defendants 
were acquitted by a jury after 20 minutes’ deliberation, and the trial judge re- 
buked the Government for prosecuting a case based on “circumstantial evidence, 
surmise and conjecture.” Can this be cited as an example of “overwhelmingly 
convincing” evidence? 

Three citations (A 470-2, A 706, A 1016) refer to arrangements among Ca- 
nadian mills concerning overseas markets, of a type permitted in this country 
by the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

One citation (A 776-7) is to tentative and purely personal conclusions made 
by Congressman Celler during the course of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of which he was chairman, 

One citation (A 1010) relates to an exchange of some cost figures between 
certain competing mills. 

One citation (A 495) relates to a temporary agreement made in 1938 in con- 
nection with the sale of a Newfoundland mill to an English concern, bringing 
new competition into the American market (see A 699-704). 

Six citations (A 209, A 308, A 350, A 365-8, A 549-50, B 225) relates to opinions 
or rumors of price fixing activities in 1938S or earlier, to attempts of Canadian 
Provincial authorities to dictate price policies in the late 1920s, and to a Ca- 
nadian Provincial government program prior to 1938 to allocate orders among 
mills in order to spread employment. 

Seven of the citations (A 180, A 188, A 219-21, A 226-29, A 288, A 1029, B 1192) 
relates merely to uniformity of price, contract terms relating the price of one 
seller to prices of competitors and the zone system, disregarding completely 
evidence from the same source (especially A 218-28, 237-8, 547-8, 554-8) that 
these do not belie competition but are the inevitable result of competition in a 
standard commodity. 

Certain of the citations refer to expressions of opinion of this kind: 

“Monopoly and monopsony have worked toward an overconsumption and an 
underpricing of newsprint” (A 369) and “monopoly power which is so great that 
it can influence the Government itself to change its mind” (A 429). 

Two citations seem to refer to mere suspicion or conjecture: 

One of them (A 235) is to the following testimony: “They have been guilty 
apparently at times of getting together and fixing prices, and a zone price map, 
which, in part, restricts price competition has been used. But I do not feel that 
there has been any unusual amount of that.” 

The other (A 448) is to the belief expressed by a clergyman that companies 
operating in Canada are creating an artificial scarcity so as to uphold the price 
and keep it up, but in support of which he offered documents which do not support 
his conclusions but show rather that the witness, and others sharing his views, 
would like to see Canadian lumber companies enjoy a greater share of the On- 
tario forests than pulp and paper companies. 

Two citations (B 927, B 987—top of page) refer to communications among 
Scandinavian competitors of the Canadians, referring to rnmors that prices were 
to be discussed at a Quebec meeting between manufacturers and publishers in 
1947, but the report omits any reference to a cable by the author of one of the 
letters, after the meeting, to the effect that prices had not been discussed (B 928). 

One citation (A 753) is to a 1937 letter to the Abitibi Co. by the general man- 
ager of the G. H. Mead Co., which then was acting as seller of Abitibi’s news- 
print, referring to “our price-maintenance program,” which presumably meant 
some program to maintain their own prices. 

One citation (A 922-3) is to testimony by the president of a United States news- 
print manufacturing company to the effect that his company wouid not sell 
higher than its published price and that he would not say that “today there is 
any particular competition on price,” with an immediate reference to an unsuc- 
cessful attempt in 1949 by a competitor to maintain a higher price than that of 
the witness’ company. 

One citation (Q 182) is to a statement in Professor Guthrie’s book The 
Economics of Pulp and Paper. An examination of Professor Guthrie’s later 
testimony before the Celler subcommittee indicates he was referring to such 
activities as unsuccessful attempts in the late 1920’s by some manufacturers and 
the Quebec and Ontario Governments to stem falling prices, successfully op- 
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posed by International Paper Co. (A 216, 548-53), price leadership, which he 
said could readily happen under a very competitive situation and without col- 
lusion or agreement (A 218-20, 237-8) and use of a zone map concerning which 
Professor Guthrie testified to substantial departures stating also that there was 
no clear indication of its being used to restrict price competition (A 229). 

That leaves one citation (A 420-1). This citation is apparently to the follow- 
ing testimony: “I know through personal investigations made there, that in 1947 
there was a serious question on the part of Canadian notables whether they 
would permit the mill owners to ruthlessly cut lumber if there was a continua- 
tion of price boosting effected by collusion among the various mills.” This testi- 
mony claims price boosting rather than the holding down of prices which the 
present report finds to be an obvious inference and it speaks of ruthless cutting 
of wood, which would be most inconsistent with any program of restricting 
production, 

We repeat our question: Can these 38 citations be regarded as “overwhelmingly 
convincing” evidence? 

ANTITRUST CASES 


The first full paragraph on page 13 states in part, “There have been at least 
three antitrust cases against American newsprint producers and distributors 
based upon combinations in restraint of trade and price fixing, each of which has 
resulted in a plea of nolo contendere or a consent decree (Antitrust Blue Book, 
Nos. 179, 192, 447).” 

This, while true in a sense, seems to suggest that the same companies on three 
different occasions had engnged in activities which gave rise to successive anti- 
trust proceedings resulting in pleas of nolo contendere or a consent decree. In 
fact. two of the cases referred to were companion civil and criminal cases in 1917 
bused on the same facts; and the third case, in 1939, involved only west coast 
producers, none of whom were defendants in the 1917 cases. 


INFERENCE THAT PRICES HELD DOWN 


In the second full paragraph on page 13 the report states: 

“In view of all this, it is surprising to find that the established mill prices of 
newsprint have generally been lower than would have been reached in a free 
market (A 328, 384). The obvious inference seems to be that the price has been 
maintained at a level just low enough to avoid the possibility of attracting new 
eapital into the field and thus increasing the available productive capacity 
(A 282, 242).” 

The testimony at A 328 was to the effect that the price of newsprint has been 
low in comparison with the cost of many other products, which is quite different 
from being “lower than would have been reached in a free market.” The witness 
made no suggestion that the market had not been free. The citations to A 232 and 
A 242 are to testimony by Professor Guthrie to the effect that newsprint profits 
had not been sufficiently high to attract many new newsprint mills. His testi- 
mony does not suggest that this was the result of any collusive action as to prices. 

The surprise expressed in the report at the lowness of newsprint prices might 
have been minim'zed and a more correct inference drawn if its authors had given 
any consideration to the ample evidence as to the real reasons why newsprint 
manufacturers, in determining their individual price policies, have exercised 
moderation. A newsprint munufacturer knows that his business success de- 
pends on long-term relationships. He needs fair profit margins, but he also 
needs to operate his mills at a high percentage of capacity. He cannot afford to 
sacrifice the good will and business success of his customers to achieve quick 
profits, because he would be the first to lose his customers when (as always has 
been the case) a period of oversupply occurs, 

Mr. Albin R. Caspar, president of Great Northern Paper Co., doubted that 
his company could charge any more than it was charging at the time of the 
hearings and hold the good will of its customers (A 821). 

In contrast with this charge that prices have been held too low to attract 
new capital, much of the criticism directed at the newsprint manufacturers 
during the course of and since the Celler subcommittee hearings has been on the 
ground that newsprint manufacturers’ prices were too high. 

The dilemma in which a newsprint manufacturer is placed was brought out in 
the Celler subcommittee hearings, following a suggestion by the chairman that 
the purpose of keeping prices down was to restrict new production: 
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“Mr, ZELLERBACH. I do not think that is the purpose of the newsprint manu- 
facturers. I think, perhaps, the newsprint manufacturers are muvtivated by 
the feeling that they do not want all the publishers on their necks if they raise 
the price; that has something to do with it, too, and, perhaps, Congressional 
committees, too. 

“Mr. McCuLtocnu. I was just going to say, you are damned if you do, and you 
are damned if you don't. 

“If you charge a price for newsprint in accordance with the facts about which 
you have been testifying, you probably would be brought down here to justify 
the high profits that you were making” (A 919). 


THE OUTLOOK FOR NEWSPRINT 


A section of the report commencing at page 13 discusses “The Outlook for 
Newsprint.” 

It starts with a conclusion—it is “fairly certain that the demand for newsprint 
will continue to be in excess of the supply available in the market in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

We hope it is true that demand will continue high, but find it difficult to 
understand how anyone can make the prediction with fair certainty that it will 
continue even at present levels, much less at levels above increasing capacity 
and supply. 

The report then considers the possibility of increasing production. It makes 
what seems to us to be a studied attempt to minimize increases in production 
by existing mills and concludes that there is little likelihood that the industry 
will itself engage in any substantial expansion of productive capacity unless 
faced with the threat of competition from another source. 

The fact is that Canadian production has increased from an average of 3,337,- 
000 tons during the 5-year prewar period of 1935-39 to over 5,275,000 tons in 
1950 (G 6). This reflects increases in capacity of existing mills since 1945 
totaling 600,000 tons or the equivalent of six new newsprint mills such as the 
Coosa River Mill in Alabama (A 648). Current figures indicate further in- 
creases of capacity of 100,000 to 200,000 tons since the Celler subcommittee hear- 
ings in the summer of 1950. 

The report (p. 14) quotes testimony of Mr. Zellerbach as indicating that the 
existing industry cannot be looked to for expansion, but avoids any reference 
to the fact that a Canadian subsidiary of Mr. Zellerbach’s company had an- 
nounced its participation in the promotion of a new mill at Elk Falls, British 
Columbia, which will come into production before the end of 1952 with an 
initial capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 tons of newsprint to be sold in the American 
market (B 1005-8, G 10). 

On the subject of future capacity and production we would like to refer to an 
excerpt (a copy of which is attached and marked “Exhibit B’’) from the re- 
marks of John H. Hinman, president of International Pauper Co., at the annual 
meeting of the company’s stockholders on May 9, 1951. It will be noted that 
Mr. Hinman predicted that the Canadian subsidiaries of International Paper 
Co. would be in a position by the end of 1952 to turn out about 40,00) tons a year 
more than their actual 1950 production, and expressed the belief that by the 
end of 1952 the North American industry would be in a position to produce 400,- 
000 tons more newsprint than it did in 1950. While this expecte:! increase 
involves no new mill, other than the Elk Falls mill referred to above, the ex- 
pansion of existing mills is more economical than construction of new mills 
(A 618-19). It is obviously in the interest of publishers as well as manu- 
facturers that newsprint productive capacity be increased as cheuply as _ pos- 
sible so that neither manufacturers nor publishers will be burdened with un- 
necessarily high costs. 

Since Mr. Hinman’s prediction was made, and since the issuance of the re- 
port, it has been officially announced that five applications for certificates of 
necessity for newsprint plants, representing an annual capacity of 160,000 to 
170,000 tons a year, are pending. One of these is known to relate to construction 
of a proposed new mill in Tennessee by the Bowater interests who own the 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, mill. 

The statement is made in the second full paragraph on page 14 that the industry 
is unwilling to finance competition to itself. 

No citation is offered in support of this conclusion. Presumably it is another 
way of saying that the industry has no intention of expanding. We have already 
dealt above with report’s tendency to overlook the increases in capacity which 
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members of the industry have already brought about and their plans for 
further increases. 

At the beginning of the third paragraph on page 15, the report states: “In 
summary, the outlook for newsprint is for very little change in the present 
situation without Government action.” 

Mr. Hinman’s prediction referred to above indicates that substantial increases 
in capacity during this year and next may be expected without Government 
action—a capacity by the end of 1952 sufficient to produce 400,000 tons more 
than was produced in 1950. 

Moreover, as we have already pointed out, there are definite indications that 
constantly increasing production will soon overtake demand if it has not already 
done so. Thus it is apparent that, contrary to the report’s conclusion, the out- 
look is for very substantial change without Government action. 

The final sentence on page 15 concludes that “there is no indication so far that 
‘apital in the required amounts is available for the expansion of our newsprint 
capacity.” As we have pointed out above, however, it has been reliably predicted 
that by the end of 1952 there will be sufficient increases in capacity throughout 
the North American industry to enable it to produce at a rate of 400,000 tons 
a year in excess of 1950 production. The capital for the substantial expansion 
which that will entail is available. 


ILLEGAL PRACTICES 


The second paragraph on page 16 states, referring to the newsprint industry, 
“There is strong evidence that it is engaged in practices that are illegal under 
our laws.” 

No citation of evidence is given in connection with this statement. If it is 
thought to be supported by the citation on page 12, we have already shown these 
88 citations to be overwhelmingly unconvincing. 


SMALL BUSINESS DEPENDING ON LARGE ENTERPRISES 


In the second full sentence on page 17 the report states that relatively small 
publishers are dependent for supplies upon large industry and are in competition 
with large enterprises. 

The fact is that most of the small publishers are primarily dependent for 
supplies upon small industry, not large. They purchase from independent mer- 
chants who themselves are in the category of-small business. While we believe 
that the merchants with whom our sales subsidiary deals and most other mer- 
chants are honorable and reliable people, the newsprint companies cannot control 
the activities of these independent merchants or prevent them from diverting 
paper which they buy to others than the small publishers whom they have been 
accustomed to serve. 

EXPANSION BY PRIVATE CAPITAL 


In the second full paragraph on page 17, the report coneedes that the most 
desirable solution of the problems concerning newsprint would be the establish- 
ment by private capital of additional productive facilities adequate to supply 
the future newsprint needs of the country. But it substantially ignores the fact 
that private industry is in fact successfully meeting a problem which is wholly 
abnormal. 

We are confident that private capital will continue to increase productive facili- 
ties to the extent that there is any reasonably demonstrated assurance of a 
future demand for their output at competitive prices. And let us say again 
that the issue here is not freedom of the press. 
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Exnisit A.—The case of the New York Sun—Total advertising linage 





19391 1949 1 -ercent 

change 
New York Sun 10, 997, 771 9, 594, 925 —12.8 
-Journal American 10, 906, 204 16, 868, 903 +54. 7 
Post 5, 143, 936 211, 531, 459 +124. 2 
World-Telegram 10. 651, 819 11, 205, 066 +-5, 2 
Times 21. 059, 596 36, 089, 736 +71.4 
Herald Tribune 14, 725, 735 20, 973, 292 142. 4 
News 19 34, 880, 262 +78. 9 
Mirror 5 10, 694, 032 +91. 4 
52 cities ! 2, 301, 968, 389 +85. 1 





1 As reported by Editor and Publisher 
2 Excluding Sunday edition 


The Sun’s linage decreased by 12.8 percent between 1939 and 1949, while every 
other New York newspaper showed a linage gain. New York City evening pzpers 
increased theirs 5.2 to 124.2 percent, the morning papers 42.4 to 91.4 percent, and 
the 52 cities linage increased 85.1 percent. 

The Sun’s linage in terms of its share of the New York total dropped from 
9.0 percent in 1989 to 6.3 pereent in 1949. 


ExHIisir B.—Excerpt From ReMARKS OF JOHN H. HINMAN, PRESIDENT, AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS OF INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., May 9, 
1951 


I would like to make some comments on the newsprint situation. 

As you are aware, International Paper Co. itself does not manufacture news- 
print, but Canadian International Paper Co. and its affiliate, New Brunswick 
International Paper Co., are among the largest individual producers of newsprint 
and we therefore have a very great interest in this subject. As a matter of fact, 
approximately 22 percent of our companies’ combined 1950 production was news- 
print. 

Last year United States publishers consumed over 5,937,000 tons of news- 
print—half again as much as all the rest of the world put together. The 1950 
consumption represents an increase of 2,400,000 tons for the United States 68 
percent since 1939, the last prewar year. Canadian mills supplied the whole 
of this huge increase—plus a little extra to take care of the net shrinkage in 
supply from other sources, 

United States demand for 1951 was recently estimated by the United States 
Tariff Commission at 5,960,000 tons—up 23,000 from last year’s record con- 
sumption. This is a big figure. Present indications are, however, that the news- 
print mills of Canada and the United States will be able to turn out over 
6,500,000 tons this year, an increase of a little more than 200,000 tons from 
last year. 

The newsprint industry is not standing pat on its present achievements, great 
as they have been. Our own Canadian companies are increasing their newsprint 
capacity. By the end of 1952, they will be in a position to turn out about 40,000 
tons a year more than their actual 1950 production. That is a 5 percent increase. 
Looking at the indsutry as a whole, one new Canadian mill is scheduled for 
construction and other producers, Canadian and United States are known to be 
expanding their capacity. I believe that by the end of 1952 the industry will be 
a position to produce 400,000 tons more newsprint than it did in 1950. 

Granted a fair price, adequate manpower and sufficient raw materials, it 
seems perfectly safe to predict that the newsprint industry of North America 
will continue to expand. 


STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co., CONTAINING COMMENTS ON THI 
NEWSPRINT QUESTION NAIRI 


We have seen a copy of the questionnaire on newsprint which the committee 
has sent to publishers and presume that the replies received will be the basis 
for some report or other release. 

We are taking the liberty of pointing out some ambiguities and deficiencies 
in this questionnaire and other factors which, we believe, will affect the signifi 
cance of the replies received and should be taken into account to avoid extremely 
misleading conclusions, 


94234—52——-10 
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“REGULAR” PRICES 


The publisher is asked in question 8 (a) to state the price he is now paying 
for newsprint per ton but neither this question nor any other part of the ques- 
tionnaire will disclose whether the newsprint purchased is in rolls or sheets, 
the type of packing involved, or what quantity (pounds, tons, or carloads) is 
usually taken in at one time. 

The generally prevailing base price for carload quantities of newsprint in rolls 
for shipment to New York is $116 a ton. Manufacturers who sell sheets charge 
differentials ranging from $13 to $26 a ton, varying with different manufacturers 
and the type of packing involved and reflecting added costs. Thus the mill 
price for sheets may be as much as $142 a ton. Merchants add their own mark- 
ups to the mill price. Under the OPA regulations, permitted mark-ups ranged 
from 7 to 100 percent depending on the quantities involved. We believe that, 
after OPA price control ended, merchants continued to charge at least as large 
mark-ups. The mark-ups so charged formed the general basis for current OPS 
reguiations. They include, of course, the costs to the merchant of carrying, 
handling, and storing the paper. The result is that a consumer buying in very 
small quantities from a paper merchant might pay at a rate of $284, or even 
more, a ton at the same time that a carload purchaser of newsprint in rolls 
from a mill is paying only $116 a ton. 

Thus it is obvious that any summary or average of newsprint prices which dis- 
regards the difference between sheets and rolls, the type of packing involved, 
and the quantity delivered at one time is bound to be misleading. 


PURCHASES ABOVE “REGULAR” PRICES 


Questions 8 (b) and 8 (c) inquire about purchases above “regular” prices. 
No information is asked as to the quantity so purchased or as to the reason. A 
1-ton purchase made in an emergency, perhaps because of a delayed delivery of a 
regular order, would show up the same as any purchase of a large quantity. It 
would be of equal importance that the committee obtain information, if it is not 
to be misled by the answers to the questionnaire, as to whether the purchases 
above “regular” prices were from manufacturers, from a wholesaler or jobber, 
or from a printer and whether the source was the publisher’s usual source of 
supply. 

INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT COST 


In question 9 the publisher is asked for a computation or reasonable estimate 
of his increase in newsprint cost in the past 5 years. Apart from the fact that 
it is not precise enough to elicit replies in respect of a uniform period and that 
it solicits estimates when facts should be available, this question is especially 
objectionable because it overlooks entirely the great increases in newsprint con- 
sumption which have taken place in the past 5 years. The result is that the 
answers will reflect cost increases due to larger quantities purchased as well 
as increases in the unit price. Unless very carefully summarized, they will be 
read as indicating that the unit price has increased by the percentage indicated— 
a misleading conclusion similar to the misstatement in your Subcommittee’s Pre- 
liminvyry Report on Newsprint pointed out at pages 17-19 of our comments of 
November 20, 1951, that the price of newsprint “has increased more rapidly since 
the war than any other single item” of publishers’ costs. 

The addition to question 9 of a question as to the percentage that cost of 
newsprint is of the newspaper's total expense would, we think, have elicited 
information as to the relative insignificance of the cost of newsprint to small 
publications compared with large ones. 

While the foregoing are our primary criticisms, the following are worthy of 
note. 

CIRCULATION GROUPS 


Question 2 (a) provides categories under which the publisher can indicate the 
size of his newspaper but it groups in one category all newspapers with a circu- 
lation under 10,000. The practices and problems of a 2,000 circulation newspaper 
are almost always a great deal different from those of a newspaper with a 9,500 
circulation. The replies to the questionnaire (especially as to matters such as 
source of supply and price) would be much more significant if the smallest group 
had been subdivided further into categories such as “under 2,500”, “2,500-5,000” 
and “5,000-10,000”. 
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OPINIONS AS TO “PRESENT NEWSPRINT SITUATION” AND NECESSITY OF INCREASING 
SUPPLY 


Question 12 (a) invites the publisher, from his own viewpoint as a publisher, 
and question 12 (b), from the viewpoint of the public interest in receiving ade- 
“quate newspaper service, to indicate by checkmark whether he believes that the 
“present newsprint situation” is satisfactory, unsatisfactory but tolerable, very 
unsatisfactory or intolerable. The publisher is invited in question 13 (a) to 
give a “yes” or a “no” answer to the question whether he thinks it is necessary 
at the present time to increase the supply of newsprint. Publishers’ check-marked 
opinions on these broad questions way be based not only on the misinformation 
on supply and demand which finds its way into print from time to time but also 
on a natural desire on the part of a buyer to want an oversupply of a commodity 
he purchases. The significant information which the subcommittee needs is 
whether the particular publisher himself needs more newsprint, how long he 
expects to need it and whether he is prepared to enter into a firm commiimeut 
to buy it. 


—=_ oe 





STATEMENT OF SOUTHLAND Paper MILLs, INc., LurKIN, TEx. 


I shall attempt herein to give you a summary of our newsprint production and 
distribution. Other than this information, I do not believe I have any knowledge 
which would help your study through my appearance as a witness before a 

-committee. 

Our mill started newsprint production in 1940 with 1 paper machine and 
approximately 40 newsprint customers. During the ensuing years we were suc- 
i cessful in not only increasing production from this one machine, but in 1948 
found it possible to expand our mill to the extent of an additional newsprint 
machine. In 1940 we shipped a total of approximately 27,000 tons of newsprint 
to a list of approximately 40 customers. In 1945 we shipped approximately 
41,000 tons, and in 1950, 135,000 tons to approximately 95 customers. 

Practically all of our newsprint production has been shipped within the four- 
State area of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma and a small amount 

i to our neighbors in Mexico. In 1940 our shipments amounted to approximately 
13% percent of the estimated consumption within the four-State area mentioned 
above. In 1950 our shipments amounted to approXimately 37 percent of the 
estimated consumption in the same area. 

Among our ninety-odd customers, the majority are small daily papers and a 
few weeklies. We also supply a small amount of newsprint tonnage to con- 
verters and jobbers within this area. The tonnage supplied to these jobbers and 
converters in the main consists of small-size rolls not generally used by daily 
newspapers. 

During the war years we found it possible to supply emergency shipments to 
several small papers who found their regular sources of supp!y unable to meet 
their requirements, and in many cases prevented suspension of publication by 
those papers. During 1950 we were called upon by several similar distressed 
cases, and found it possible to alleviate to some extent these distressed condi- 
tions. 

We are now operating our newsprint facilities at maximum production levels, 
and expect to show some production increase over the record we established in 


1950. 





SECTION 4 
LABOR’S VIEWPOINTS 


STATEMENT OF Sam B. EvuBaANKS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER GUILD 


i The American Newspaper Guild made an extensive study of the newsprint 
problem which was published early in 1948. At that time we concluded that 
there was no prospect of an adjustment between supply and demand in the fore- 
seeable future, since there was no evidence that newsprint mill capacity would 
be expanded sufliciently to take care of predicted requirements. It was evident, 
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therefore, that small business would suffer and that the proper functioning of 
democracy would be impaired both in the United States and abroad for a lack of 
newspapers. The nearly 3 years which have elapsed since our study was issued 
have substantiated its conclusions. Now the condition is aggravated by the 
national emergency, and most certainly it will get worse as it becomes necessary 
to divert increasing amounts of wood pulp, chemicals, and power to the produc- 
tion of more essential war materials. 

I am submitting a copy of the report to which I refer and some other data 
which may be pertin nt to your inquiry. Among these items is the statement 
which I made to the House Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power on 
July 20, 1950. T eall attention particularly to pages 7 and § of this statement, 
which contain our recommendations for protection of newsprint supply for the 
small user. 

If further inquiry into the newsprint situation will persuade the Federal 
Government to take necessary steps for increasing the supply of newsprint and 
protecting the position of the small buyer, we shall be most happy to give what- 
ever assistance we can. I doubt that the committee can obtain the cooperation 
of the victims of the newsprint trust in presenting their problems at a public 
hearing because of their very well-founded fear of reprisals. On the other 
hand, committee investigators undoubtedly could obtain a great deal of informa 
tion confidentially which would be of value. Within the last 60 days I have 
had considerable personal experience with the difficulties in procuring small 
quantities of newsprint which were required for the publication of an emer- 
gency daily newspaper in the city of Pittsburgh. This paper was issued by 12 
unions, including the American Newspaper Guild, whose members were locked 
out for a period of 6 weeks during a labor dispute. We would have no hesi- 
tancy in giving you the records of our operations with respect to the gray market 
insofar as it did not involve identification of individuals with whom we dealt 
but who would be penalized in the business community if their assistance to us 
was disclosed. 

(NoTe.—The conclusions reached by Mr. Eubanks in his statement to the 
House committee above referred to are as follows :) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Relief from the newsprint squeeze will not be obtained by antitrust proceed- 
ings. Whether or not operations of the newsprint producers are within the law, 
litigation over the question gives no promise of producing more paper. Expansion 
of mill capacity, which is the only practical solution, cannot be effected through 
judicial action. As long as demand equals or exceeds mill production, the price 
will remain high whether or not it is fixed by agreement. 

Relief also is unlikely through plant expansion by private investors. Suffi- 
cient capital to finance large productive units in the newsprint industry cannot 
be raised through popular subscription. The sources for funds in needed amounts 
are probably limited to financial institutions already linked with the newsprint 
combine. It cannot be expected that they would finance plants intended to com- 
pete with plants in which they already are interested. 

Relief can be obtained only by considerably increased production. It seems 
clear that public funds should be used to the extent necessary to greatly enlarge 
the newsprint industry (at least double present capacity) in the United States. 
One such project ought to be the development of forest resources in southeastern 
Alaska, as recommended by the United States Forestry Service. Vast timber 
resources offering almost the only commercial development possible in that area 
are being wasted, although it is competently estimated that they could provide 
a perpetual annual yield of a million tons of newsprint. Whatever Government 
aid is needed to convert this pulping timber into paper should be given. 

Sut Government assistance for paper production should be conditioned by safe- 
guards for the interests of the small user of newsprint. Mills benefiting from 
the development of public timber resources should be required to maintain access 
to the supply for new publishers and to operate as secure supply sources for those 
with small requirements. Probably a simple formula requiring delivery in lots 
not to exceed 1,000 tons annually to every buyer seeking paper before any order 
exceeding such a ceiling was accepted would provide necessary protection on 
distribution. Additionally, the mills created under such a program should be 
operated as yardstick plants with prices controlled by a formula of cost plus 
reasonable profit so that the minimum requirements of small publishers would be 
met at the lowest possible figure. 
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Development of 1,000,000 tons of new production under such protective regula- 
tions would guarantee a supply of paper sufficient to meet the needs of the great 
majority of daily and weekly newspapers now published in the United States for 
an indefinite future period. Statistics collected by the War Production Board in 
1943 (see table attached) showed that only 52 daily papers required more than 
20,000 tons of newsprint annually; only 241 required between 2,000 and 20,000 
tons. The needs of 1,450 of the Nation’s 1,743 dailies at that time would have been 
met with less than 2,000 tons a year each, and of this number 1,08 used less than 
400 tons. Aggregate annual requirements of these 1,450 papers then was less 
than 400,000 tons. 

The guild hopes that this committee will not limit its inquiry to the question 
of legisiative control over the operations of existing newsprint producers. We 
believe that this will not correct the basic evil, either presently or in the future. 

We urge the committee to consider recommendations for a new Government 
policy with respect to newsprint supply. We suggest that such a policy have 
the following objectives: 

(1) Attainment of a plentiful and continuous supply of newsprint at the earli- 
est possible date from resources under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government, 

(2) Protection of this supply as a guaranteed source of minimum requirements 
for small users at the lowest price consistent with actual production costs. 


STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


There is ample proof before this committee showing the suppliers of newsprint 
operate as a combination to control production and distribution and to fix prices. 

Informed persons have estimated that current manufacturing capacity for 
the world market is at least a million tons per year less than potential usage. 

This spread between capacity and demand forees the price on the spot or 
black market into stratospheric figures, despite the fixed prices enjoyed by those 
on the inside of the combination. (See Phil Cote Lumber Co. letter and photo- 
static copies of a United States News article attached hereto—exhibits 12 and 16.) 

This condition creates a most unfair brand of competition between the big 
publisher who has a newsprint-mill contract at $116 a ton and the small pub- 
lisher who must buy on the open or black market at from $225 upward. Since 
no mill contracts are now available to anyone-——at any price, even a big operator 
with plenty of capital—this situation makes it virtually impossible to attract 
capital to a new publishing enterprise. (See exhibits 15, 26, 26 (a), 26 (b), 
26 (c), 26 (d), 26 (e), 26 (f), 26 (g). 

Certain groups of citizens desiring to enter the newspaper-publishing industry 
by publishing newspapers in Orlando, Fla., and Charleston, S. C., have been 
stopped because of their inability to obtain newsprint except through the black 
market. 

Any number of weekly newspapers that were established from 1 to 3 years ago 
as forerunners of dailies have found their way to expansion in monopoly areas 
barred by inability to get newsprint at or even near prices paid by their com- 
petitors, 

Such a condition tends to strengthen the monopolistic hold on the newspaper- 
publishing business in the United States. 

On June 21, 1951, Woodruff Randolph, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, wired Mr. Lindley Beckworth, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Newsprint, as follows: 

“G. J. Tiecoulat, NPA Paper Chief, testified that newsprint supplies now ade- 
quate to meet current high-consumption rates. That is not true. We know of 
several newspapers operating daily not able to get supply from any mills. Many 
newspapers grab black-market paper at $225 per ton. We believe publishers 
begging for paper afraid to complain. Newspapers folding up allege high cost and 
paper shortage as the cause. Competition in daily newspaper field being stifled 
because newsprint cannot be assured to small or new daily papers by paper mills. 
Announcement by Canadian Paper Authority that 2.500 tons Canadian newsprint 
and 500 tons American newsprint being allocated to Europe indicates hidden con- 
trol of paper market and further reduces supply for United States. You should 
also investigate whether the Marshall-plan dollars being used to hike price of 
newsprint and threaten American users of newsprint.” 
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A copy of this telegram was sent to Mr. Arthur Treanor, Director of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division of the National Production Authority, who on June 
28 addressed Congressman Beckworth, in part, as follows: 

“Please refer to the telegram sent you under date of June 21 by Woodruff 
Randolph, president of the International Typographical Union, a copy of which 
reached my office yesterday. 

* * o t o * s 

“The telegram says that competition in daily newspaper field is being stifled 
hecause newsprint cannot be assured to small or new daily papers by paper mills. 
This is a general statement, easily made, similar to the previous one, that Mr. 
Randolph knows of several newspapers not able to get supply. This Division 
cannot agree with either statement. Naturally, we should hear, and do hear, 
first in cases of distress, and up to this moment we have been able to provide 
help in every case of distress. We feel confident that newspapers suffering 
from any of these difficulties would be far more likely to appeal to us than carry 
their troubles elsewhere.” 

This attempt to gloss over the facts of the situation is further evidence that 
the newspaper industry itself cannot be relied upon to take decisive stens that 
will eliminate wasteful practices and insure an equitable distribution of news- 
print so long as they are protected by a virtual monopoly situation which, of 
conrse, they would like to perpetuate. 

Let’s look at some facts. 

During the first 6 months of 1951 only 2 new dailies were established while 12 
suspended operations outright or merged with another paper. In virtually 
every instance the scarcity and high cost of newsprint was cited as the reason 
for suspension or merger. 

There have heen 759 mergers or suspensions of daily newspaners in the United 
States since 1929. Counled with the starting of 600 new dailies, 380 of which 
later merged or suspended publication, this means a net decline in the total 
number of United States dailies from 1.944 at the end of 1929 to 1,785 at the 
middle of 1951. That means 159 less daily newspapers. 

The steady trend toward fewer publishing units, despite a progressively 
increasing volume of circulation and advertising, was accentuated during 
World War II chiefly because of an inadequate supply of newsprint at fair 
market prices. At the present time less than 75 cities have more than one 
journalistic voice. Unless decisive action is immediately taken to alleviate 
the present critical shortage and maldistribution of newsprint, a further and 
more dangerous contraction will occur in the pewspaper field. 

Herewith is some evidence of the fruitless efforts of small newspaper publish- 
ers to get assistance in obtaining newsprint through the Printing and Publishing 


Division of NPA: 
Jury 28, 1951. 


Mr. Artnur R. TREANOR, 
Director, Printing and Publishing Division, 
Department of Commerce, National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D. OC. 


DEAR Mr. TREANOR: We wish to accept acknowledgment of your letter of July 
16 requesting information on our newsprint supply. We have made every 
effort to secure sufficient amount from several sources without any success. 
Therefore, we are sending you the requested data properly notarized and will 
appreciate all the assistance that you may be able to render us in securing a 
proner supply of newsprint for our publication. 

We converted our weekly paper into a daily on July 17, 1951, and are having 
quite a demand from our subscribers for our paper. 

Sincerely, 
Marton H. Seaton, 
Publisher, Daily News-Digest and Monroe Free Press, Monroe, La. 


The requested data: 
1. Monroe Free Press established April 1, 1951, weekly publication combined 
with Daily News-Digest July 17, 5-day a week publication. 
. Net paid circulation for estimated 3 months approximately 8,000. 
. Number of pages printed for the estimated 3 months, 16 pages. 
. Net press run for same estimated period, 10 000. 
. Tonnage needed for same period, 90.000 pounds. 
. Plant is installed and consists of the following mechanical equipment: 
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7. Three linotype machines; one Ludlow machine; one Elrod machine; one 
Duplex A. B. Model Press; one composing-ruom saw; one mat scorcher, pag 
size 9914 picas by 22 inches; one 6-column casting box; one remelt furnace plus 
adequate composing room furniture. 

8. Newsprint under contract, none. 
ee purchased 100,614 pounds since the starting date of publication, 

pril 1. 

10. We have corresponded with the following firms for newsprint without 
any success: 

Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg.; Gould Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y.; St. Regis Sales Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New York; Great 
Northern Paper Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.; International Paper 
Sales Co., Inc., Sunlife Building, Montreal, Quebec; Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash.; Gilman 
Paper Co., 680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Size of rolls, 66 inches; size of pages, tive columns by 16 inches, tabloid size 
newspaper. 

Similar requests and like information have been forwarded to the division by 
Texarkana Daily News-Digest, Allentown Daily News-Digest and Beacon, Me- 
ridian Daily News-Digest and Star, Las Vegas Sun and Colorado Springs Free 
Press. (See exhibits 26, 26 (a), 26 (b), 26 (c), 26 (d), 26 (e), 26 (f), 26 (g). 

Efforts of newspaper corporations in Springfield, Mo., and Charleston, W. Va., 
to secure newsprint have been unavailing. 

Reference has already been made to the efforts of the Hamilton News to 
obtain newsprint from Canadian mills. 

The Lake Charles (La.) Citizen was forced to suspend publication July 20. 
According to the publisher, “publication had to be stopped because of the lack 
of newsprint.” (See exhibits 22 and 27.) 

After publication for more than a century as a 7-day newspaper, the morning 
Sacramento Union had to drop its Saturday editions August 1 because of the 
newsprint shortage. 

The Colorado Springs Free Press had to drop its morning edition early in 
1951 because of a drastic cut in its newsprint supply. 

The Forty-Ninth Star, Sunday paper published by the Anchorage (Alaska) 
Times, suspended publication. A front-page announcement in the tabloid weekly 
stated the decision to discontinue was made when it became apparent that the 
current newsprint shortage would force continually smaller editions with no 
relief in sight. (See exhibit 24.) 

The closing of the St. Louis Star-Times in midyear has been attributed to 
the high cost of newsprint and other essentials. (See exhibit 5.) 

During World War II members of the local Typographical Union in Trenton, 
N. J:, started a daily newspaper when they were locked out by the publishers 
of the only daily newspaper in that city of 125,000 population. After exhausting 
every effort to obtain newsprint from mills and other legitimate sources of 
supply they appealed to the newsprint committee set up by the newspaper in- 
dustry for the avowed purpose of helping distress cases. They were informed 
that not even one roll of newsprint would be allotted to a new enterprise. As a 
consequence they were compelled to pay up to $250 a ton for newsprint all 
during the war period and thereafter, until sold to a private publishing company. 
A number of potential buyers of this paper withdrew from negotiations because 
they, too, could not obtain a mill contract for newsprint at or near the market 
price. 

In the fall of 1950 the people of Pittsburgh, Pa., found themselves without 
daily newspaper when the publishers in that city ceased publication because of 
a dispute with a few-score employees. 

When it appeared the news blackout would continue indefinitely, 12 unions 
representing the employees of the three powerful dailies banded together to pub- 
lish a newspaper. The paper was created, not to make money but to print 
the news—and thus serve the community in time of emergency. 

The paper promptly found itself up against tremendous odds in trying to 
follow the basic principles of a free press—to distribute information. 

The trials and tribulations encountered by this group in obtaining as littie 
as 100 tons of newsprint a week to serve a community where 2 million persons 
live and work are recounted in one of the photostatic exhibits attached hereto. 
(See exhibit 17.) 
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Even in Canada, where 80 percent of the United States supply of newsprint 
is manufactured, the influence of hogging the market is felt. 

As an example, H. L. Straight, publisher of the Edmonton Bulletin, announced 
January 20 the paper suspended publication with that day’s final edition. 

The decision to close the paper, he commented, has resulted from being “too 
successful.” The newspaper had increased its circulation 66 percent in 3 years 
and its advertising linage was up 88 percent. 

“Restricted newsprint supply, building and mechanical expansion limitations, 
forbid the Bulletin to handle this extraordinary growth, so we have to discon- 
tinue publication,” Mr. Straight explained. 

“Many newspapers have been forced out of business in centers of population 
much larger than Edmonton and the trend is that the number of cities able to 
support more than one newspaper is steadily increasing,” he added. 

The NPA, Mr. Treanor, and his hand-picked advisory committee must, indeed, 
be deaf, dumb, and blind if they have never heard of these and many other 
instances of distress. Evidence that “competition in the daily newspaper field 
is being stifled because newsprint cannot be assured to small or new daily papers 
by paper mills” piles up daily. 

If Mr. Treanor and his committeemen are doing anything about this dangerous 
condition, that fact has not been made known to the public or any directly 
interested party. 

Being conscious of the fact that a number of applicants for help had not even 
received the courtesy of a reply, Woodruff Randolph addressed the following 
specific questions to Mr. Treanor on July 24: 

“How many applications for newsprint relief have been received by the NPA 
Newsprint Committee? 

“Hlow many applications for emergency newsprint relief have been processed ? 

“How many applicants for emergency newsprint relief have received newsprint 
through NPA? 

“Please list names of those who have received such help.” 

Other than an acknowledgment from a subordinate stating the matter would 
be referred to Mr. Treanor upon his return to the office “in about 2 weeks,” 
there has been no information forthcoming from the Printing and Publishing 
Division of the NPA to this date, August 15, 1951. 

This is just a part of the American Newspaper Publishers Association’s plan 
to suppress facts and discourage applicants for relief, and adds to the already 
conclusive evidence that the newspaper industry cannot be relied upon to take 
decisive steps which will tend to break the present monopoly control over the 
distribution of newsprint. 

This can only be done through decisive Government action. Such action 
should in no way shackle freedom of the press, but should be directed toward 
eliminating wasteful, unnecessary and monopolistic practices which of them- 
selves nullify the right of others to engage in the business of disseminating 
information. 

Congress has taken steps to control the price and distribution of other com- 
modities when demand exceeds, or is likely to exceed, supply. 

Newsprint is just as essential to the preservation of a free world as is any 
one commodity. Therefore, Congress should be no less hesitant in applying 
necessary controls in the newsprint field. 

Unquestionably, steps must be taken to eliminate the ever-recurring crises in 
the supply of newsprint if we are to maintain a truly free press. Obviously, 
this must be a long-range program as well as an immediate remedy. 

It is our purpose here to point out some steps which should be taken to secure 
a more equitable distribution as well as a more beneficial use of the presently 
available newsprint. 

Everyone who is familiar with the newspaper industry is aware of the tremen- 
dous amount of newsprint that is wasted daily. Despite the fact that the indus- 
try is continually urged to institute conservation measures, little, if anything, 
is done about it by individual publishers other than to reduce page margins and 
to shrink the size of the printing surface after the full page has been sold to 
advertisers. Multiple editions, oversupplies to dealers, bulky magazines, and 
page upon page of inane colored comic sections continue to consume vast amounts 
of precious newsprint that should be used in a wider distribution of vital infor- 
mation, news, and opinion. 

Mr. Treanor recently told a large group of newspaper publishers that the 
problem of newsprint supply could be solved by conservation measures. Mr. 
Treanor did not go into details but did mention a few items such as excess 
press runs, returns, premiums, specialties and gifts. 
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Mr. Richard W. Slocum, who is a member of the Newsprint Advisory Board 
of the National Production Authority, also recently told a meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers: 

“Some newspapers overuse their current newsprint to take care of some 
special event or a particular piece of business. Then they have to run around 
or plead with their neighbors to borrow newsprint, or buy it from the gray- 
market boys at $205 to $250 a ton. I know it is not easy to turn down business, 
but don’t hesitate to be on the tough side in the budgeting and use of newsprint. 
And keep up an additional war on waste. Many newspapers can help them- 
selves right there. There are many conservation measures which should be 
considered.” 

‘There are 549 Sunday newspapers in the United States with a combined cir- 
culation of 46,582,348. Almost without exception these Sunday papers include 
a splashy-colored comic section of from 8 to 24 pages. 

Since the papers with the bulk of the Sunday circulation have the larger 
comic supplements, the average number of such pages in the 46,582,348 Sunday 
papers would be much nearer 16 than 8. 

Each eight-page section in this number of papers consumes approximately 
4,800,000 pounds of newsprint. Thus, if the average is 16 pages, the staggering 
total of 9,600,000 pounds of newsprint is consumed each Sunday by colored 
comics alone, not to mention other special promotional give-aways such as maga- 
zine sections or special tabloids bought from outside sources. 

Publishers will argue that the comics are necessary to maintain circulation. 
This may be true to some extent in a competitive area. But many of these 
newspapers have no competition and the very fact that existing newspapers have 
a stranglehold on all the newsprint that is being produced precludes the possi- 
bility of them ever having any competition. 

Colored comics may be considered amusing to some, especially the younger 
readers. They may be considered as a relatively inexpensive circulation build- 
er by some publishers but other methods are known to be as effective. Note 
the comparatively small space allotted to daily comics in the newspapers where 
space is valuable for news or advertising. 

While the dissemination of news and other information is essential, the ad- 
dition of bulky comic sections is not essential to the publication of a success- 
ful newspaper, and more especially so if the amount of newsprint that may be 
used for this purpose is limited while this highly essential commodity is in short 
supply and denied to new enterprises. 

A decade of newsprint shortage has brought the British daily press the sound- 
est financial health in its history, according to an article published in the April 7, 
1951, issue of Editor and Publisher. 

During this period newsprint rationing and other difficulties have limited 
British newspapers to four to six pages daily. 

The smaller newspapers did not cause any loss in circulation but rather has 
seemed to act as a circulation stimulant. 

The London Daily Express, which used 2,500 tons of newsprint a week in 
1939, now uses 910 tons a week. Its circulation was 2,582,879 in 1939: 4,220,952 
in 1950. The News Chronicle consumed 1,161 tons weekly in 1939: 339 tons in 
1950 when its circulation was up by 300,000. The London Sunday News of the 
World has reached the unprecedented circulation figure of 8,500,000 copies with 
the small-sized paper. 

Advertising revenue of the British newspaper is almost at prewar level, al- 
though the 6-page paper of today printed 20 or more pages daily in 1988. True, 
advertising rates have about trebled, put the merchants have been able to get their 
message before an increasing number of readers in less space than formerly 
allotted. 

In 1939, for a single column inch, the Fxpress charged 6.19 pounds sterling; 
Daily Herald, 6 pounds sterling; Daily Mail, 6 pounds sterling: Daily Tele- 
graph, 5 pounds sterling; Times, 3 pounds sterling. Today the rates are: 
Express, 25 pounds sterling; Herald, 15 pounds sterling: Mail, 1814 pounds ster- 
ling; Telegraph, 18 pounds sterling; Times, 7 pounds sterling. 

Newsprint rationing has forced British newspapers to cut out frills. Ration 
ing also prevents the flooding of newsstands in the hope of picking up a few 
new readers. The newspapers which once spent about 500,000 pound sterling a 
year on circulation schemes, including free life insurance, no longer have to 
give away anything to build circulation. 
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It is, of course, not necessary to drastically limit the use of newsprint even in 
the largest newspapers. It is necessary to prevent their hogging the market 
with the willing cooperation of paper mills. 

if Sunday comic supplements here in the United States are limited to four 
pages, this would make available for other use approximately a quarter million 
tons of newsprint a year, an amount equal to the output for 1 year of three 
large paper mills. 

This amount would more than care for all distress cases arising during the 
next year. 

If allotted to new publishing enterprises, this amount would be ample to 
print 160 additional newspapers of 20,000 circulation 6 days a week, with an 
average of 16 pages a day for a whole year. 

The situation in England makes it evident that comic supplements, magazines, 
or bulky newspapers are not necessary in order to maintain reader interest 
and reasonable profits, 

The so-called comic books which flood newsstands are printed on a sheet 
approximately one-fourth the size of the newspaper page, although the smaller- 
size page carries approximately the same number of panels as is carried by the 
large newspaper page. If newspaper comic panels are reduced in size, almost 
as many comics can be printed on the four-page section as are now printed in 
much bulkier sections. 

If England can get by with a four-page newspaper (complete), is it un- 
reasonable to ask United States publishers and the public to get by with a four- 
page comic section (with their big newspapers) until such time as other steps can 
be taken to make available for general distribution an adequate amount of 
newsprint? 

The big newspapers of this country which have contracted far in advance for 
every ton of newsprint that will be produced on the North American Continent 
for some time to come should not be permitted to waste this essential commodity 
by consuming disproportionately large amounts of newsprint in printing bulky 
comics to give away with even bulkier news and editorial sections to subscribers 
who in many instances do not want them. 

The New York Times is an example of one of the country’s most widely cir- 
culated newspapers which has never found it necessary to give away comic 
supplements in order to attract readers. 

If other publishers think so little of their news and editorial product as to 
feel constrained to give away something extra in order to attract attention, 
there are many other products more abundant and less essential than news- 
print available to them for this purpose. 

Increased consumption of newsprint closely parallels the increase in advertis- 
ing volume. 

The volume of advertising has about doubled since 1940, with about 65 percent 
of the increase coming after the end of the war. 

In 1940 the United States consumed 3,730,000 tons of newsprint and in 1950, 
5,920,000 tons. The bulk of the increased tonnage went to the large dailies 
with mill contracts. 

Although the cost of newsprint as well as all other costs involved in produc- 
ing a newspaper, except wages, have more than doubled in this period, the 
rate for advertising has not increased proportionately. Newspapers have de- 
pended heavily upon an ever-increasing volume of advertising to offset increas- 
ing costs rather than equitable adjustment of rates. This is another pressure 
tending toward monopoly and the survival of only the large or the strongest 
paper. 

Most advertisers base their advertising expenditures upon a percentage of gross 
sales. As manufacturers’ and merchants’ sales increase, more money become 
available for advertising. When advertising rates remain about the same, the 
swelling advertising budget is used on additional advertising space. Additional 
space requires additional pages; additional pages require additional newsprint. 
In other words, the advertiser is simply encouraged to buy more and more news- 
print to attain the same results. ; 

If newsprint were plantiful, this might be a good thing, although a day of 
reckoning, insofar as rates are concerned, is inevitable. However, the practice 
has had a powerful effect in creating the present critical shortage of newsprint. 
Publishers could maintain profits and relieve the strain on newsprint consid- 
erably by realistic adjustment of advertising rates. (See exhibit 3.) Higher 
rates would automatically cause use of less space to fit advertising budgets. 
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Thus, the same number of items advertised but confined to smaller space 
would bring as much revenue and the same cost of production, but use less 
newsprint. An adjustment of rates would also permit the institution of more 
equitable wage rates and other desirable and beneficial employee benetits. 

The British newspapers’ curtailment obviously did not hurt the newspaper 
owners. We certainly need not even approach such drastic curtailment in the 
United States. 

A study of newspaper advertising rates made by Kelly-Smith Co., newspaper 
representatives, last September, and reported in the December 2, 1950, edition of 
Editor and Publisher, called sharp attention to the fact that newspapers have 
increased their milline rate a mere 2 percent in the last decade, while news- 
print and other production costs have increased 100 percent or more. 

The following facts, compiled from Editor and Publisher, clearly indicate 
advertising rates have not kept pace with increasing costs of publication. 

The total agate-line rate for United States evening newspapers as of December 
31, 1950, was $156,533. For this price an advertiser could buy one line of space 
in 1,450 evening papers with 32,562,946 circulation plus another 8,000,000 obtained 
through combinations. The milline rate (cost per line per million circulation) 
was $3.83. This is only 24 cents or 6.68 percent above the milline rate of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, for evening papers. 

The increase for morning papers is 11.81 percent ; and for Sunday papers, 14.21 
percent. 

In other words, the cost to the advertiser in bringing his message to the poten- 
tial buyers has increased infinitesimally in proportion to other costs. 

Reduction in tonnage to the big dailies would unquestionably force a reduction 
of waste, reduction of give-away newsprint, and perhaps a reasonable increase in 
advertising rates. 

This holding down of rates by the big papers hogging the paper supply and 
depending on large volume to keep their profits up will backfire when volume 
drops, and then they will try to reduce wages and destroy unions with their Taft- 
Hartley ax. 

Such a vicious and unfair trade practice definitely prevents “small business” 
getting a start in the newspaper field where the big papers dominate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our recommendations “‘to eliminate and prevent profiteering, hoarding, manipu- 
lation, speculation, and other disrupting practices resulting from abnormal 
market conditions or scarcities” are: 

(1) Establish a Federal agency with power to control imports in the public 
interest; to use the power of eminent domain to take over and pay the market 
price for such amount of newsprint as deemed necessary to supply the needs of 
established newspapers unable to secure a necessary amount and to supply the 
needs of such new newspapers as may be started; to have power to allocate news- 
print on a basis to allow survival of newspapers and to have power to acquire 
warehouses and to store newsprint acquired for the above purposes. 

(2) Limit the amount of newsprint that may be used by daily newspapers in 
publishing comics to four pages a week. 

(3) Limit newsprint inventories to a 30-day supply. Any excess over com- 
mitments thus accruing to go to the Federal warehousing agency for allocation 
as provided in recommendation No. 1. 

(4) Establish agency with the Department of Justice to— 

(a) Investigate the ownership and control of all newspapers and manu- 
facturers of newsprint so as to disclose any combination in restraint of trade 
or other violation of law which may exist. 

(b) Investigate the newsprint market and bring speedy punishment to law 
violators. 

The Senate committee has before it a number of remedial proposals which we 
believe have some merit. Among these are: 

(A) Establish a Federal corporation to import, warehouse, and distribute 
newsprint in order to prevent profiteering and assure adequate allocation to 
small publishers. 

Comment.—Such a Federal corporation or agency should be empowered to 
control imports of newsprint in the public interest. 

(B) Prohibit the sale of newsprint at more than a specified mark-up over the 
cost or mill price and give an injured purchaser treble damages. 
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Comment.—Proposition B should be amended to read: “Prohibit the sale of 
newsprint at more than a specified mark-up over the mill price and give an 
injured purchaser treble damage.” The need for this amendment should be 
obvious. If speculators are permitted a mark-up over any cost to them regard- 
less of mill price, they will continue to bid up the price of newsprint so long as 
such commodity is in short supply, with the result that there will be no lessening 
of the tonnage now finding its way into the hands of greedy manipulators. 

(C) Limit or eliminate the deductibility of advertising expenditures for tax 
purposes, 

Comment.—Proposition C should be amended to read: “Eliminate the deducti- 
bility of advertising expenditures for tax purposes of all advertising not directly 
related to the manufacture, processing, or merchandising of specific products.” 
During World War II many concerns engaged in war production spent large sums 
on political and other propaganda programs through the guise of newspaper 
advertising. The cost of circulating their particular political and economic 
beliefs was then included as a cost of doing business—in many instances with the 
Government being the sole customer of the firm. 


ITU EXHIBITS 


1. Price and Supply (editorial from Editor and Publisher, June 16, 1951). 

2. Too Litle, Too Late (editorial from Editor and Publisher, July 7, 1951). 

3. Let’s Sell Advertising Instead of Newsprint (a discussion of unrealistic 
advertising rate structures which encourage big stores to use space and news- 
print wastefully to the detriment of small advertisers, Editor and Publisher, 
July 7, 1951). 

4. Dailies Continue Record Circulations in 1951 Audit (news story from Editor 
and Publisher, July 14, 1951). 

5. Guild Raps Suspensions, Seeks “Lifesaving’ 
Editor and Publisher, June 30, 1951). 

6. Eeuador Chief Appeals for Newsprint; Israeli Editor Is Here Pleading for 
Newsprint (news stories from Editor and Publisher, June 30, 1951). 

7. News stories from Editor and Publisher, June 30, 1951; Representatives of 
Seattle Times and Two Other Papers Go Abroad in Search of Newsprint; NPA 
Official Tells House Committee He Doubts If Canadians Would Diminish Supply 
of Newsprint to United States in Retaliation for Price Control; Publishers Buy 
Newsprint Mill. 

8. Editorial page from Editor and Publisher, June 23, 1951, reprinting article 
from Toronto Star citing profits of Canadian newsprint companies; also editorial 
regarding papers ending publication because of newsprint cost. 

9. News story reporting $6,000,000 increase in profits of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
to about $25,000,000 for a new record (omitted). 

10. Typical ads from Editor and Publisher offering newsprint for sale at un 
disclosed prices. 

11. Letter from one of advertisers offering newsprint for sale for $267.50 per 
ton. 

2, 13, and 14. Correspondence between International Typographical Union 
and Phil Cote Lumber, Ltd., regarding purchase of newsprint. 

15. Letter from manager of Hamilton News regarding efforts to obtain 50 tons 
of newsprint a month. 

16. Black Markets Are Here Again (excerpt from U. 8. News and World Report, 
May 11, 1951, p. 22). 

17. Nation Combed for Newsprint (a report of the Pittsburgh Daily Reporter’s 
futile efforts to purchase newsprint: omitted). 

18. A Truckload of Wasted Newsprint (picture and news sory; omitted). 

19. Landslide (editorial from Editor and Publisher for June 9, 1951). 

20. News story regarding NPA newsprint order and statement by Represent- 
ative Celler, from Editor and Publisher, January 6, 1951 (omitted). 

21. News release reporting banker’s statement (omitted). 

22. Newsprint Causes Paper To Suspend (news story). 

23. Newsprint Shortage May Force Suspension of Tacoma Labor Paper (news 
story from East Bay Labor Journal, June 22, 1951). 

24. Newsprint Lack Shuts Down Alaska Weekiy (news story from Editor and 
Publisher, July 7, 1951). 

25. Papers Face New Control (news story reporting statement by manager 
of ANPA). 

26. Affidavit of publisher of Texarkana Daily News-Digest stating inability 
to buy newsprint. 
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26. (a), (Bb), (€), (d@), (e), (Ff), (g). Copies of letters to Texarkana Daily 
News-Digest refusing to sell newsprint, received, respectively, from Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; St. Regis Sales Corp., New York, N. ¥.; Mead Sales Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Gilman Paper Co., New York, N. Y.; Gould Paper Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y¥.; Great 
Northern Paper Co., New York, N. Y. (omitted). 

27. Did Paper Firm Kill Daily? Two Sides of Story Related (news story from 
Editor and Publisher, July 28, 1951). 





EXHIBIT No 1 
PRICE AND SUPPLY 


The controversy over the $10 per ton increase in newsprint price has devel- 
oped this week into more than a problem of price. The Canadians have ex- 
panded it into a problem of price and supply. 

Actually, the Canadian manufacturers, aided by their Government, are using 
their position as suppliers as a threat to uphold their price announcement. In 
effect they are saying: If you do anything to interfere with the price we have 
established we will send our tonnage elsewhere. 

It is the old squeeze play again with a more vicious twist. 

Lets take the price problem first: 

The Canadian Government has no over-all system of price controls. The 
United States Government has. Newsprint is the second largest import of the 
United States. Price fluctuations in this commodity are of immediate concern 
to our Government because of its inflationary influences on our whole economy. 
In addition, because our domestic producers who make almost 20 percent of our 
supply are under price controls, the Office of Price Stabilization was forced to 
take an active interest in the pricing of the other 80 percent. 

In line with that policy, the Director of OPS, Michael DiSalle, thought he 
had an understanding with R. M. Fowler, director of the pulp and paper division 
of the Canadian Department of Defense Production, to work together on any 
problem of price. 

Naturally, Mr. DiSalle was exercised when he was given less than 24 hours’ 
notice of the $10 price increase announcement 2 weeks ago. His letter to Mr. 
Fowler appeared in these columns last week. 

Mr. Fowler’s reply has just been made and it is evasive. 

He said that because the price increase is not effective until July 1, the 
information reaching Mr. DiSalle’s office on May 31 was tantamount to a month’s 
notice, and not 24 hours’ notice. There was no acknowledgement of the portion 
of Mr. DiSalle’s letter which eoncluded: “You would notify us of any such 
possibilities so that we might have the opportunity of discussing it.” 

That seems to be plain enough. But there was no opportunity to discuss it, nor 
has there been any opportunity as yet. And interpretation of the word “effective,” 
according to Mr. Fowler, is nothing but a “technical play with words” in spite of 
his denial to the contrary. 

When Mr. DiSalle was informed of the $10 price increase on May 31 it was 
“signed, sealed, and delivered.” All necessary action had been taken in Canada, 
even discussion at the Cabinet level, and it was all set. The July 1 date is 
merely when publishers start paying the extra tax. It was a “real and actual” 
fact (according to the dictionary) on June 1. 

On May 15, Mr. Fowler had told Mr. DiSalle’s office that reports of a $9 
per ton increase were nothing but rumor. But by May 31 a $10 increase had 
been approved. How and why? No reference in his letter except that it had 
been done, and in a hurry. 

In his letter Mr. Fowler says: (1) The pulp content of a ton of newsprint 
could be sold for more than the newsprint itself; (2) prices of other products 
using pulpwood have risen as much as 91 percent while newsprint has increased 
26 percent since the war-—if it stayed with the pulp and paper index it would 
be now $1438 per ton; (3) newsprint has not been attractive to new risk capital; 
(4) shipments to the United States have increased 79 percent since 1945. 

All of these may be true but they are not an issue in the present controversy. 

The only point for discussion is: “Is $10 more a ton necessary.” 

United States producers have informed the OPS they can justify an addi- 
tional charge of $2 to $5 per ton based on increased costs. 
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What the OPS, United States publishers and we can’t understand is why 
should the Canadian producers need $10 more. That question has not been 
answered. 

Now, what about the supply problem? 

The Canadians who have no “controls” have taken the position that any 
United States controls will act to divert the United States supply. 

Away back in January, Mr. Fowler made the first reference. 

Addressing the ANPA in New York in April he made it more emphatic: 
“Your present price freeze does not apply to imports of newsprint from Canada, 
but if a price ceiling were imposed by your Government limiting what a pub- 
lisher in the United States can pay for all his newsprint, I think tbat would 
legally operate to suspend all your contracts with Canadian mills.” 

And this week the Canadian Government adopted the “line” with this state- 
ment from a government informant: “If the Americans try to slap on price 
control to block the increase (in price), then it may be that Canadian producers 
will have to look to other markets for their newsprint.” 

If any publishers feel that the Canadians couldn't do that, they should read 
their newsprint contracts. There are a few sentences usually called a “force 
majeure” clause which say that if the seller cannot supply the purchaser because 
of acts of God, fire, war, etc., and “present or future orders of the Government 
of the United States or the Dominion of Canada, or any State or Province 
thereof, or any agency thereof” then the seller shall not be liable to the 
purchaser. 

It boils down to this: 

The action of the Canadian Government in supporting the newsprint price 
increase has made our own Government almost impotent in its power to control 
newsprint prices within its own borders for fear of diverting a commodity 
which is essential in large quantities to our newspapers. 

Unless our own Government can apply other pressures, the price increase will 
stand on July 1 launching another inflationary spiral in the newspaper business. 


Exurisit No. 2 


Too Litrie, Too LATE 





A lot of newspaper publishers have expressed an interest in developing more 
newsprint mills in the South—not only to provide more newsprint but to bring 
some semblance of control of the raw product back to the United States. 

We're afraid that when they make up their minds to do something it will be 
too late. The available woodlands will have been signed up. 

“The country’s pulpwood and paper industry, spurred by demands of the 
national defense program, is now moving into the South with new construction 
and expansion plans that will cost more than $100,000,000 within the next few 
years,” reports the New York Times. 

Here is the story of the new development of almost every paper product except- 
ing newsprint in the South, according to this article: 

“Union Bag & Paper Corp.’s Savannah plant * * * several weeks ago 
announced an estimated $16,000,000 expansion program, which would add a new 
paper machine and also install the equipment for the manufacture of semi- 
chemical pulp through the use of gum or hardwood trees. 

“Additional southern development in the pulp and paper field include the 
announcement that the Mead Corp. of Dayton will construct a $21,000,000 paper 
board plant near Rome, Ga., and that National Container Corp. will spend 
$23,000,000 on a kraft paper plant at Valdosta, Ga. 

“Trinity Bag & Paper Co. of New York has bought a 30-acre site for a paper 
bag manufacturing plant at Yulee, Fla., and the St. Regis Co. is planning a com- 
mercial paper plant near Jacksonville, Fla. 

“A certificate of necessity has been approved for a $21,000,000 plant of the 
Buckley Cotton Oil Co. at Perry, Fla., although no site has yet been chosen. 
The plant would produce cellulose from woodpulp.” 

The only newsprint development in the South in contrast to all these other 
demands on the timber resources there, at this time, involves a tentative 
program of the Bowater Co. to construct a mill in Alabama. It is contingent 
upon enough publishers signing up for long-term tonnage commitments to assure 
the success of the project. 
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Our advice to publishers would be to hop aboard quickly and get the mill under 
way. And to support any other newsprint mill project in that area. 

We remember the excitement a few years ago when the United States Govern- 
ment decided to open up the Alaskan forests for paper development. Many 
publishers thought it was a sure thing that more newsprint would eventually 
come from there. 

What happened? One mill has been built and another is contemplated—but 
they are making pulp for other products. 

The same thing will happen in the South if newspaper publishers decide to sit 
back and “let George do it”—if they refuse to take steps, even contractual com- 
mitments for tonnage, to help develop a greater volume of domestic production. 

With the Canadian manufacturers determined to regain their overseas mar- 
kets, and the International Materials Conference allocating newsprint to coun- 
tries overseas, we can’t foresee that the supply picture will be any better for yeurs 
to come without some new production. 

It behooves United States publishers to do something to help themselves. 


ExHIBIT No. 3 
Let’s SELL ADVERTISING INSTEAD OF NEWSPRINT 


(An abridgement of talk given by Clyde Bedell, advertising counselor, at the 
NAEA convention in Denver) 


Not many months ago a strange man from Mars appeared as the new head 

of a city newspaper. And he started to seek cures for some of the baffling prob- 
‘lems most all pupers now face, 

He has been able to approach problems from an objective viewpoint, un- 
hampered by traditions and misconceptions. 

What he says will not all be music to the ears of either newspaper or store 
people. Some of my store friends will bitterly resent his implications that some 
line rates for big stores are inequitably low, in some cities perhaps unfair to 
papers, and surely unfair to smaller retail advertisers. 

To my department store friends I would point out that a rate structure which 
hurts newspapers is not good for department stores. Rates that tend to throttle 
advertising from smaller stores that help maintain principal shopping districts, 
are bad for department stores. A rate structure that encourages easy-going, 
wasteful, department store advertising is a disservice to the stores that waste 
advertising and to the entire retail community. 

If in certain cities my department store friends say they cannot afford higher 
rates. I would ask them if their profits the past 10 years against the prior 10 
look like the averages (about 8.5 percent to 2.4 percent). I would ask them 
to look at their advertising percentages the same periods. (Averages show about 
2.6 percent against formerly 3.75 percent.) If the department stores cannot 
pay rates even equal to those the small stores around them pay, there is an 
evil day ahead for big stores and for the newspapers of America. 

Stores that complain about rates when they are utilizing space to only half 
its fair potential are like a man complaining to an oil company about high gas 
costs while he drives in second with his brakes on. 

Here’s the picture: Let me read to you the words of the newspaper publisher 
from Mars. 

1. Newsprint is tight for us right now. It may grow tighter for us unless 
deflation painfully and abruptly loosens it for us. 

2. Our increased use of newsprint is largely due to increased advertising 
linage. 

8. The largest share of our advertising revenue comes from retail. The 
largest retail category is in the department store. Our total circulation has 
greater utility value to the department store than to any other advertiser. 

4, I would, therefore, assume department stores pay us our highest retail rate. 
Instead they. pay the lowest rate in our paper. Thus they materially reduce 
our average rate per line, which is so low now as to make our break-even point 
dangerously close to our income. 

5. As expenses have climbed, we have chosen to rustle up more and more linage, 
instead of fully adjusting inequitable rates. That’s a little like the drug habit. 

6. Every. 1,000 of our readers has much more expendable income than they 
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had in the thirties and they spend it more readily. Department stores average 
profits of the thirties more than trebled through the forties * * * proving 
their business is easier to get. 

7. Newsprint has doubled in price in 10 years. Labor in our plant likewise. 
So have most things the department store buys. I would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that it would cost a store now twice as much as it did in 1989 to buy an 
inch of advertising to reach 1,000 people. But it doesn’t. It costs only about 
5 to 25 percent more than 10 years ago. That’s funny. Family buying power 
has doubled, and our total market has almost trebled. 

8. All our audience has 200 percent of their 1939 income. Each line or inch 
of local advertising we print reaches 30 percent more people than in 1939. Not 
taking into account the fact that people have been easier to sell through the 
past decade each line of advertising should produce about 260 percent of its 
1939 response production. Who thinks it is doing so? 

9. In 1959 it took 7 cents of advertising for every department store transac- 
tion ,averaging $2.10. In 1949 (I haven't been able to get 1950 figures yet) it 
took 10.5 cents of advertising for every transaction averaging $4.08. In view of 
higher prices and more per capita income, I figure 10.5 cents should have pro- 
duced at least $5.50 in transactions. Every 1949 retail ad dollar was at most 
only 75 percent as effective as a 1939 ad dollar. And 1939 advertising dollars 
were not spent very effectively. 


GRAVY TRAIN RIDE 


10. I believe keeping our advertising milline rates way below increases in 
almost all other department store expenditures—combined with the gravy 
train ride that stores have had since 1941—has led stores to use white space 
wastefully, with small attention to making it maximumly productive, 

11. While big stores have used far more lineage to reach a much bigger market 
in people and dollars, their percentages of advertising expense has declined sub- 
stantially. Had milline rates increased reasonably and proportionately, we may 
believe stores would have attempted to improve their advertising’s selling effect- 
iveness as they have attempted to improve other store operations. 

12, It appears that we have been selling increasing quantities of newsprint, 
instead of selling advertising. Our department store rates are based on guess- 
work and emotion. Are we even sure they cover our total production and distri- 
bution costs? If only quantity is our aim, always more lineage, instead of better 
advertising, there is no place we can stop. 

13. As an industry we, in the newspaper business, recognize the theory of 
utility value in pricing. We charge a big paper more than a small paper for 
identical syndicated columns and cartoons. We recognize the same practical 
economic principle when we expect small papers to pay less for AP or UP serv- 
ice than a larger paper pays for the same thing. 


NEIGHBORHOOD BUY 





1. But in selling advertising we go in the opposite direction. The big stores has 
a reputation over our whole circulation area. It can draw from all neighbor- 
hoods. When a woman comes in in response to an ad, it has plus-selling oppor- 
tunity, for it displays a host of items before her on as many floors as she visits. 
Yet, that big store can buy every thousand, every family, of our circniation 
much cheaper than the specialty store a block down the street that cannot 
possibly hope to use our space as profitably. It may be traditional, but it doesn’t 
make sense, 

15. As we have encouraged big stores to buy juicy big space at low rates, we 
have greatly fattened our papers. And we have made our papers perhaps in- 
conveniently big when the public is being more and more seduced into relation- 
ship with media that occupy the mind, but do not exert either the mind or the 
body. 

16. Due to fatter and fatter papers carrying more and more big space from big 
stores we have tended to particularly handicap the numerous small advertisers 
who pay us high retail rates. We have unquestionably kept many minor ac- 
counts from becoming as big as they might have become, had their rates, com- 
pared to the department stores, been more in keeping with the lesser value 
‘to them of our circulation. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION 


17. I believe the handling of department store advertising production and 
revision costs us more per column inch than does the production and revision 
of advertising for smaller stores. But we collect substantially less for it. 

18. Have we watched media records too closely in an attempt to win lineage 
races, maintain lineage figures, and set lineage records, while we have failed to 
watch relative costs that would have assured us sounder rate structures and safer 
profits? Selling more and more space at less and less profit is as dangerous 
as any other uneconomic spiral. 

19. True, we need the department stores in our papers. But they need us 
equally. It is not a question of subsidizing their advertising for them or losing 
them. But, rather, of helping them arrive at better advertising for which they 
‘an economically afford to pay a higher rate. If they can get substantially tore 
response per dollar spent, and we can get a more rational rate per line, the 
entire economic community would be better off. 

20. Most newspapers agree that a store makes its own rate per reader or per 
dollar of response by the quality of creative work it does. But many newspapers 
do not appreciate how extremely high many of these store-made rates are for 
what they get. Is our apparent deference to retail-store wisdom about advertis- 
ing only an excuse for our ignorance about how advertising is made to pay 
well? 

MUST KNOW ADVERTISING 


21. Great entrepreneurs in America, except publishers, are anxious that what 
they sell shall perform well and pay off for the purchaser. Entepreneurs except 
publishers usually are prepared to tell their customers how to effectively use 
what they buy. How can staff men sell advertising instead of newsprint, when 
they do not really know advertising and cannot analyze or understand its 
power? 

22. My investigations show me that newspaper executives often say: “We don’t 
dare to suggest to our customers how they might improve their advertising. 
They would resent it. Therefore, we don’t want our salesmen to know what 
makes ads good or bad.” If that is true, let us admit we place a premium on 
ignorance, and let us seek earnestly for staffs that can be more and more ignor- 
ant about what they sell. 

23. In days when newsprint cost much less in our total expense, it was logical 
that milline rates should decrease rapidly as circulation increased. Is that a 
publishing rule-of-thumb that needs reexamination in the face of today’s exor- 
bitant newsprint prices? 

24. One paper’s production costs per column inch have trebled in 20 years. 
But its milline has decreased 20 percent in the same years while circulation 
climbed a third. Under such circumstances is a paper only selling newprint 
at an insignificant profit (if any) to itself and its department store customers, 
while those customers (as most of them are) are getting only fractional re- 
sponse from weak copy? If our low department store rate is really profitable 
to our paper, is our higher rate fair to our smaller advertisers? 


ARE WE JUST SELLING SPACE 


25. Currently some papers are soliciting more department store linage on the 
basis that those stores have not held their rightful share of total retail volume. 
As though simply using more linage would insure economical production of 
more business! Would it be wise to consider selling advertising instead of more 
space, which is simply newsprint? Would it be wiser to interest a big store 
in better advertising that might produce 50 to 100 percent more response? So 
that perahaps three-fourths the former space would yield the store more busi- 
ness—while it profiitably paid the paper higher line rates? (If advertising 
yielded a store 33 percent more response, 75 percent of its present lineage would 
produce the same shoppers and volume as now. And not change the store’s 
advertiing percentage, even at rates 25 per cent higher!) 

26. I am not necessarily suggesting we should have more of the depart- 
ment store’s dollars. I am suggesting it is possible that present department 
store expenditures—but for less space—might have served both stores and 
us to better advantage if creative work were more in accord with high standards 
of professional selling in print. 
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INSIDE THE STORES 


Let’s look within the stores. They too have a complex advertising problem— 
one they are not likely to solve without newspaper help and prompting. Retail 
management is not likely to strive to solve advertising problems (a) when white 
space is up per inch per thousand circulation only 5 to 25 percent (b) when 
business is easy to get, and (c) when advertising percentages are down. Re- 
tail management has other problems more pressing, and expense areas to worry 
about where expenses are 75 to 100 percent up and more! 

Some facets of the advertising problem within the big stores are hinted at 
in the following. White space used better as a result of such problems being 
given earnest attention would be worth far more to stores than the white space 
they now buy—and they could afford to pay more for it. 

1. Planning what to advertise at what price levels, where, when, and with 
what pressure is the first tough phase of the advertising job. It is profitable— 
but difficult to do well. It often is not done well. 

2. Budgeting advertising on the basis of what’s best for the store instead 
of solely on the basis of departmental volume is difficult, and not generally done. 

3. Most stores have little knowledge of their own strengths and weaknesses 
in consumer opinion. They know too little about the number and views of 
the walkouts they suffer after people have entered their stores. So their 
advertising is off the beam. 

4. The creative work in most ad departments is done on the basis of hunch, 
intuition, prejudice, expediency, and personal experience. The academic ap- 
proach has not yet come to be generally demanded by management. 

5. In very few stores does copy approach professional levels. Copywriters 
guess. So do buyers. And since it’s buyers’ money, buyers’ guesses prevail. 
That leads to friction and waste, fractional advertising effectiveness, and high 
staff turnover. 

6. A high percentage of big store advertising fails to instantly communicate 
the best possible story to the right people. This is often a failure on the part 
of headline and copywriters. When they do say the right thing, layout people 
who do not academically understand the purpose and the problem of an ad- 
vertisement, are apt to obscure it. 


INCOMPLETE MESSAGE 


7. Most ads of big stores are incomplete. Since you cannot get more sell out 
of an ad than is put into it, results are fractional. 

8. In most stores the technique for getting the best merchandise wisdom of 
buyers through an advertising department and into the minds of consumers as 
palatable selling, is pitiably poor. 

9. A prospect entering a store to get the best possible information about a 
given item would never be sent up to the typical copywriter. Yet the copy- 
writer’s views on the same item, scarcely augmented by the buyer’s are dis- 
tributed to many thousand of prospects on expensive newsprint. Funny—but 
it’s also tragic. 

10. Most promotion people are unacademic extroverts. That may make for 
good public relations. It doesn’t make for good private relations—one man or 
woman reading one ad at a time, multiplied by hundreds of ads over thousands 
of circulation. All business is (very) local. 

11. So little attention has been paid to response per dollar spent in recent 
years, that stores habitually run many ads without counting the cost. If man- 
agement happens to protest—the newspaper gets blamed. 


$75 FOR $12,000 OUTLAY 


12.°Stores rarely view creative effort in relation to space cost. Thus a great 
store spent $12,000 for space in one issue of a paper and allowed a $75 a week 
layout man one day to lay it all out. The result was poorly organized, unappeal- 
ing, hard-to-get-around-in advertising that reduced space value substantially. 
The management of a store that blithely pays $1,000 for space for an ad would 
often be amazed at the ridiculously few dollars paid for the creative time and 
talent that determine what the $1,000 will be worth to the store. This is a 
terrible waste of opportunity. 

13. Stores have attempted to evolve efficient, rational, semiscientifie work 
methods wherever their operations can respond to such methods. Except in 
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advertising! Waste of time, talent, and money, in creating and producing ads 
in their own stores would appall many managements. This waste of substance 
matches the unbelievable waste in selling opportunity. 

14. Management won’t buy a $200 typewriter for a copywriter without a long 
and businesslike look at the expenditure, but it will turn over to the same copy- 
writer $25,000 to $100,000 of space without asking a single incisive question as to 
his or her true capacity as a professional seller-in-print. This too, may be tra- 
ditional, but it is also absurd. 

15. Store people, like newspaper people, often think advertising is measured 
in linage. It is properly measured by quality of content, multiplied by linage 
and circulation. I would prefer for a store of my own, 100,000 lines of adver- 
tising prepaired by a certain advertising department I know of, than 200,000 or 
300,000 lines in the same media, prepared by many other ad departments, 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


Are we serving the big stores as well as we serve our reluctance to face issues, 
when we do not excite them over their lost opportunities in our medium? Are 
we serving the small stores as well as we serve the big ones, when we do not 
show the small ones how they can earn rates less pressing upon them by better 
edvertising? 

Where I come from, the business man learns in any business to become dedi- 
cated to a rational operation. Size is secondary to integrity. Growth is less 
important than health. 

A great deal of the lineage we sell cannot—as it is used—begin to be profitable 
under normal or tough economic conditions to the people who buy it. Is it 
more important to sell more, or to make what we sell pay more to the people 
who buy it? 


ExuHIsit No. 4 
DAILIES CONTINUE RECORD CIRCULATIONS IN 1951 AvupDIT 
EVENING PAPER SHOWS LARGEST GAIN ; SUNDAYS OFF SLIGHTLY 
(By George A. Brandenburg) 


Cuicaco.—Circulations of United States daily newspapers continue at an all- 
time high, with both morning and evening papers showing an increase for the 
period ending March 31, 1951, as compared with the same period a year ago. 
Sunday papers again show a small loss. 

Evening newspapers showed the largest gain, 2.15 percent over 1950, while 
morning papers increased 0.96 percent. Combined evening and morning dailies 
show an increase of 1.58 percent. Sunday papers are 0.79 percent under the 
1950 figures. 

Percentage are based on the annual cross-section comparison made by Editor 
and Publisher of publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for 
the 6-month period, ending March 31, 1951, with those of the same period in 
1950. 

The E. and P. survey covers 142 morning papers, 201 evening dailies, and 186 
Sunday papers, representing a substantial cross-section of total United States 
weekday and Sunday circulations. 

That United States dailies have continued to maintain record high circulations 
during the 6-month period under survey is ample evidence that pewspapers re- 
main on top of the heap with their readers, despite competition of television and 
other media. Korea war news, no doubt, has played a part in keeping sales at 
a high level. 

Sunday papers also show high readership, despite a small drop percentagewise. 
Sunday papers are in the 15-cent class quite generally and there is less likely 
to be as much duplication. 

E. and P. has previously revealed in its 1951 yearbook that newspaper cir- 
culations in all fields—morning, evening, and Sunday—set records during the 
past year, according to ABC figures as of October 1, 1950. The latest cross-sec 
tion survey for period ending March 31, 1951, shows the continual upward trend 
for morning and evening. 
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‘Below is a comparison of 1951 and 1950 cross-section circulation figures for 
the period ending March 31: 


Circulation| Circulation} Percent in- 
Mar 31, Mar 31, | crease over 
1950 1951 1950 


Morning a 17, 501, 347 7, 668, 829 
POVNM ee ia fees aL eee 4 19, 027, 591 | 19, 436, 611 


Total ote 343 | 36, 528,938 | 37, 105, 440 
IE eiteiic Sateccncivanactithanevaitin din catbanumccaten, Retteeeatd 40, 667,291 | 40,345, 256 


1 Decrease. 
Exuisit No. 5 
GUILD Raps SUSPENSIONS, SEEKS LIFE-SAVING PARLEYS 
ANG DELEGATES ALSO CALL UPON UNITED STATES TO MAKE LOANS FOR NEWSPRINT MILLS 
(By Joseph W. Dragonetti) 


PirrspurGH, Pa.—After hearing their president indict the management of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times for “murder” of that newspaper, delegates to the 
American Newspaper Guild convention here this week proposed conferences with 
publishers and leaders of other unions in an effort to keep American newspapers 
alive. 

The convention also urged the Federal Government to make low-interest loans 
available for establishment of newsprint mills in this country. 


BOSTON PROPOSITIONS 


Resolutions covering both these subjects were offered by John H. Thompson 
of the Boston delegation. His newsprint resolution declared “a newsprint mo- 
nopoly is driving American newspapers to the wall by extortionate price policies.” 

The adopted resolution urged the Government make “money available to 
private interests, at particularly low rates of interest which will be able to supply 
American publishers with adequate supplies of newsprint at a fair price.” 

The growing anxiety of delegates over the suspension of newspapers was 
reflected in the resolution which urged top officers of the guild to confer with 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The resolution said: 

“The tragic death of the St. Louis Star-Times is only the latest in a long line 
of such deaths in the daily newspaper field. 

“These failures are wiping out the jobs of guild members, killing the hope of a 
free and competitive press in America and fastening the dead hand of monopoly 
on the life of our communities.” 


LOCAL PARLEYS ADVISED 


The delegates resolved “that this convention instruct its top officers to initiate 
conrerences, on a national level, with the leaders of other international unions in 
the industry, and with the ANPA or any other representative group of American 
publishers.” 

It also advised local guild officers to call similar conferences in local situations 
where the danger of merger or failure exists, to the end that, by a meeting of 
minds, ways and means may be devised to keep American newspapers alive, and, 
by so doing, to keep guild members working at their chosen profession. 

A special resolution commended the New York Times on the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding and noted: “The Times has set new and distinguished 
standards of independent journalism and performs a unique service today.” 

The convention also extended congratulations to the New York Post, now pre- 
paring for the sesquicentennial anniversary of its founding in 1801. 

The eighteenth annual convention was marked by little controversy on the 
floor. 

The first brief flare-up occurred Thursday when several delegates questioned 
the financial aspects of the report of the political action committee. 

Several delegates warned that on a local basis ANG political action has been 
meager and they wanted to know more specifically what amount of national 
guild funds would be used by PAC. 
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It was pointed out, however, by President Harry Martin that the finance com- 
mittee would have to pass on the amount of money allotted and the convention 
in turn would have to approve that group’s recommendations. 

Darlier the delegates heard a warning by Tilford Dudley, assistant director 
of the CIO-PAC, that the Guild is a “sitting duck” for alleged antiunion action 
unless it became more interested in the Federal legislative program. 

As a prelude to renominating him, the delegates resolved that President Martin 
continue his service with the Economie Stabilization Administration in Paris. 

Mr. Martin said inflation had robbed guildsmen of their gains in wages. He 
also warned that because of the rise in prices, negotiating committees may ask 
for as high as $138 for the experience brackets. 

With reference to the Scranton wage goal of 1946, Mr. Martin asserted : 

“A hundred dollars is no longer a hundred dollars. Somehow we have been 
robbed.” 

Mr. Martin stressed that international unionism was important to American 
labor. In that respect, the ANG officers’ report stated : 

“The decade that ends with the Pittsburgh convention brought the guild into 
its own in the realm of international affairs.” 

The report said it recognized “the essentially phony aspects of the entire 
stabilization program,” and it served notice that the guild would not abide by 
wage controls because newspapers were not subject to price ceilings. 

“The IEB (International Executive Board), which met several days before 
the convention, put the guild on record as demanding complete exemption from 
wage controls,” the report continued. 

The officers also called attention to the trend of suspensions and consolidations 
of newspapers. 

Mr. Martin declared the closing of the St. Louis Star-Times was “murder,” 
throwing more than 200 guildsmen out of work and was actuated by manage- 
ment’s fear of the future and the rise in price of newsprint. 

“Ten days ago today, in the city of St. Louis, a murder was committeed—a good 
newspaper was killed. Without any warning whatsoever, and without any 
rhyme or reason that I have been able to find acceptable, the St. Louis Star- 
Times was destroyed,” Mr. Martin asserted. 

“More than 500 employees, including some 244 members of the American News- 
paper Guild, were thrown out of work as this well-edited, widely popular and 
highly profitable newspaper was sold into extinction. 

“St. Louis, long one of the best newspaper towns in America, suddenly became 
a city with only one paper in the morning field and one in the afternoon. In 
one long murderous stride, it moved half the way toward complete monopoly. 

“Try as one might, nobody has been able to put a good coat of sugar on this 
barefaced, selfish, and wanton slaughtering of a free and independent 
newspaper. 

“Nowhere do I find any claim that the Star-Times was losing money. On 
the contrary, this paper itself was on the verge of trying to buy one of its 
competitors only a few weeks ago. 

“It had raised the capital needed for such a purchase. This management 

as seeking a television station and had already bought and paid for equipment 
necessary to such an operation. 

“This management had bought and paid for one of the finest and most ex- 
pensive newspaper plants in America. This management had even been on 
the verge of expanding’its activities to include the publication of a Sunday 
paper.” 

Mr. Martin charged that the Star-Times “died of fright.” 

“This is murder,” he said, “cowardly, cold-blooded murder for money. Many 
things have been killed in this world over cash, but it is a sorry situation indeed 
when a newspaper, a successful going concern, can be choked to death for 
more and more millions to line the pockets of a craven management.” 


EUBANKS DESCRIBES PLAN FOR NATIONAL LABOR DAILY 


Crystallizing a deep concern of the ANG delegates over the rise in the price 
of newsprint, Sam B. Eubanks, in his farewell address as executive vice presi- 
dent, charged publishers with irresponsibility in protecting their sources of 
raw materials. ‘ 

He said the ANG’s report on newsprint in 1948 warned management that 
it must do something about the problem But the advice was ignored 
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“However,” he said, “since the new rise in newsprint prices, we have received 
requests for the 1948 report. 

“Publishers have not only been indifferent to their responsibility to their 
communities, they have been indifferent to the protection of their own properties.” 
Bar to pension plans 

He said many more newspapers would have pension plans for guild workers 
if profits had not been drained by hikes in newsprint prices. 

“Do you think for one minute,’ he said, “that the American steel industry 
could have grown the way it has if it did not protect the sources of iron ore? 

“Yet, the great publishers of this country are in the position of not knowing 
one day or the next whether they will get newsprint and what price they will 
pay.” 


Exuisit No. 6 
DCUADOR CHIEF APPEALS TO CLUB FOR NEWSPRINT 


WASHINGTON.—In an address to the National Press Club here June 22, Presi- 
dent Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, appealed to the newspapermen of the United 
States to help his country get sufficient newsprint. 

“As working newspapermen,” he said, “even in a land where newsprint is gen- 
erally available in abundance, most of you have probably had the unhappy per- 
sonal experience of seeing your copy—your own immortal prose—cut or tossed 
out for lack of space. So, no one is in a better position to judge how serious 
such a situation can be when it is both widespread and chronic. 


SUGGESTS GUILD HELP 


“It has occurred to me that a move might be sponsored by this great organi- 
zation, with the backing of other press clubs throughout the country (perhaps 
the Newspaper Guild would take it up, too) to set aside just a tiny fraction 
of the newsprint acquired by the daily press of your country for resale to the 
publications of Latin America which have shown their will to carry on the com- 
mon fight in defense of democracy but right now are being forced out of the 
front lines for lack of ammunition. 

“T ask for your help in this matter, so that those of us who believe in that free- 
dom with all our hearts won’t find ourselves forced into the same position with 
the dictators that have used arbitrary restrictions and control of newsprint as a 
political weapon against freedom of the press.” 

(In a New York City press conference, the President declined to comment on 
the state of the press in Argentina.) 


FREEDOM IN ECUADOR 


Speaking of press freedom in his own regime, the Ecudorean President said: 

“It might surprise you to find that as head of a state I should continue to be a 
champion of freedom of the press, when the usual occurrence is that the loudest 
defenders of the cause when faced the responsibility of government, suppress 
or restrict freedom of expression with the excuse that the right is being abused 
and undermines public order. It has happened the world over, unfortunately, 
too many times. 

“In Ecuador, my government has maintained the profoundest respect for 
complete freedom of the press, because we firmly believe that any direct threat 
to that freedom is a trend that eventually leads to totalitarian extremes. We 
have gone through the experience of all those things that governments fear. 
The vellow press has been unfair and cruel and as often surpassed the limits of 
decency and morality and has preached the overthrow of the established govern- 
ment, but even such extremes are not as evil as the suppression of the freedom 
of expression. On the other hand we realize that it is only the natural reaction 
of a new-found freedom and that if the government plays its part according to 
the rules of the game, the press will certainly realize that freedom is a right 
which brings with it certain obligations and responsibilities and that in the long 
run public opinion follows only those that tell the truth. 
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$300 A TON 


“The press plays a very important part in my successful experiment of 
democracy in Latin America, without it we would certainly fail. 

“For that reason the difficulty of obtaining newsprint and the exorbitant price 
of whatever is available is a menace to democracy. Papers throughout the 
hemisphere are being forced to raise their prices and the low income of the 
great majority of our people makes such a raise the difference between reading 
or not reading a newspaper. How can we carry out our part in the fight for 
democracy throughout the world if we restrict the use of the tools that are 
making our democracy at home? Papers in Latin America are now paying over 
$300 per ton of newsprint.” 


ISRAELI Epitor Is HERE PLEADING FOR NEWSPRINT 


(By Erwin Knoll) 


The daily newspapers of Israel, already publishing minimum-sized editions, 
face complete suspension within 2 months unless newsprint supplies are replen- 
ished, according to Dr. Azriel Carlebach, editor of Ma’ariv, who is visiting New 
York. 

Israel’s 12 dailies are publishing four-page editions 5 days a week, with eight- 
page editions on Fridays. At this rate, newsprint supplies on hand will last 
four more weeks, Dr. Carlebach told Editor and Publisher. If no new newsprint 
is received, edition size will be reduced to two pages daily to permit publication 
for about 2 months. 

JUNK, BUT WELCOME 


Dr. Carlebach came to the United States 6 weeks ago as a member of a news- 
print-buying committee. His two associates, Gustav Shocken, editor of Haaretz, 
and Ted Lurie, editor of the English-language Jerusalem Post, have returned to 
Israel after unfruitful talks with Canadian and United States manufacturers. 

Israel’s newspapers have no contracts and have been obtaining their supply on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis, Dr. Carlebach explained. While under the British 
mandate they were supplied by Canadian mills, but the attainment of indepen- 
dence brought on currency restrictions and other problems which made these 
sources no longer available. 

For a while paper was obtained from Eastern Europe, which forced Jews 
wishing to emigrate to transfer their property into newsprint consignments. 

“They sent us junk they couldn't possibly use for domestic purposes,” Dr. 
Carlebach said. “It raised the technical problem of printing on Hungarian news- 
print one day, Polish or Austrian stock another. But it was paper, and better 
than nothing.” 

In recent months the Israeli press, which consumes about 2,000 tons of news- 
print annually, has been printing on 500 tons produced by the voluntary over- 
time labor of Norwegian mill workers. 


RUSSIANS OFFER VAGUE DEAL 


“We have left no stone unturned in our search for paper, and have even ap- 
proached the Soviet,’ Dr. Carlebach said. “The Russian Government stated 
vaguely that newsprint is available, but asked for payment in dollars at the high- 
est black-market prices, to be deposited in Switzerland. They would make no 
commitment as to date or amount of shipment, ete.” 

The newpsrint shortage is seriously undermining the United States informa- 
tion program in Israel, Dr. Carlebach asserted. It is very difficult to cover the 
Korean war in five or six lines of type, he remarked. 

“The State Department,” he said, “maintains an excellent public information 
office in Tel Aviv. We value their newsworthy releases highly, because we use 
the reverse as writing paper. We certainly have no room to print them in our 
newspapers.” 

“On the other hand,” he added, “the country is flooded with printed propa- 
ganda imported from Russia and the iron-curtain countries, and this is avidly 
read by a news-hungry public. The free press of Israel has no way of competing.” 
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Exuisit No. 7 


JuLY Newsprint TALK WitTH CANADIANS Is Orr 


Canadian newsprint producers have declined to participate in a conference 
with United States publishers before the fall. (Editor & Publisher, June 23, 
p. 12.) 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association had hoped to arrange a get 
together for July 6 in New York City, but the Canadians begged off because of 
the need for preparation of material and commitments for business engagements. 
ANPA said it would seek a meeting with United States producers on a date 
mutually convenient. 

A conference between publishers and suppliers had been conducted in the 
fall for several years, until last year, when the publishers called it off following 
imposition of a $6-a-ton increase in price. 

The new §$10-a-ton increase will go into effect July 1, bringing the New York 
port price to $116, For most publishers, under the zone delivery system, the new 
contract price will be above that figure. 

The Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette Telegraph, for example, informed its 
readers that the price would be $127 a ton for newsprint by Powell River Sales 
Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, after that firm’s $6 hike goes into effect. Nine months 
ago Powell River boosted its price $10 a ton. 

At the Denver convention of advertising men this week Russell W. Young, of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times reported that his paper and two others had sent a 
buyer abroad to get additional newsprint. The best he could do was 500 tons, 
at $305 a ton. It was also rumored that some newsprint was available on the 
Pacifie coast at $316 spot. 

Both the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Office of Price Stabilization 
went on record as regarding a protest against the price increase as futile. Never- 
theless, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson planned to go ahead with a visit 
to Canada next week. OPS Chief Michael V. DiSalle had not completed arrange- 
ments to confer with the Canadian control authorities. 


NINE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY TONS FOR OVERSEAS 


In Ottawa, Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston said he had not discussed news- 
print pricing particularly with Production Minister C. D. Howe, but at a joint 
press conference with Mr. Howe he declared the United States was concerned 
lest the newsprint rise may cause a chain reaction boosting the price of other 
materials. 

The International Materials Conference called for an emergency allocation of 
9,550 tons of newsprint from United States-Canadian stocks to help democratic 
countries where there is an acute shortage. The supply would be distributed as 
follows: Greece, 1,500 tons; India, 2,400 tons; Malaya and Singapore, 650 tons; 

akistan, 500 tons; Philippines, 2,500 tons; and Yugoslavia, 2,000 tons. 

Further consideration of the needs of other countries is scheduled by IMC in 
July. 

A congressional committee was told that the United States Government is 
taking only 1,000 tons of newsprint a month from the domestie mills which must 
set aside 4,500 tons each month. The uncalled for 3,500 tons are being made 
available to private users. 

The Congressional Record, incidentally, will take a step to conserve paper— 
margins will be narrowed. 

In Paris, seven nations called on UNESCO to recommend a world conference 
on supply and distribution of newsprint. 

South Korea’s Minister of Education told United Nations officials in New York 
he would need 3,500 tons of newsprint to print 62,000,000 textbooks for the schools. 

A Brazilian group has bought the old Gould Paper Co. mill in northern New 
York and plans to convert it for newsprint, it was reported. 

Arthur R. Treanor, Director of the Printing and Publishing Division, National 
Production Authority, told a House newsprint committee that the price increase 
“bombshell” must be viewed as “much more than a direct hit.” It will be difficult, 
he pointed out, to grant increases to United States newsprint makers without al- 
lowing makers of other grades of papers to boost their prices. 

He doubted the Canadians would diminish the supply made available to United 
States customers, in retaliation for any price control, because “this is the only 
place able either to consume it or pay for it.” 
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“Up to the point where we are compelled to adopt them.” Mr. Treanor added, 
“our Division is opposed to limitation orders. If it be possible we should like to 
keep publishing an uncontrolled industry.” 

A limitation order will become mandatory, he advised, if there be a curtailment 
of production. Most of the current distress cases, he said, are labor papers, 
religious papers and the Negro press, and the Division has been able to get relief 
from a group of larger city publishers and from mills. 


PUBLISHERS Buy NEWSPRINT MILL 


Publishers of seven daily newspapers and a newsprint broker completed nego- 
tiations in New York Thursday buying the Hennepin Paper Co., newsprint mill at 
Little Falls, Minn., from the St. Regis Paper Co. for approximately $1,500,000 in- 
eluding inventory. 

The group includes: Forrest City Publishing Co. (Cleveland News and Plain 
Dealer) ; Express Publishing Co. (San Antonio Express and News) ; Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette; Newspaper Printing Corp. (Tulsa World and Tribune) ; and 
Walter D. Peek, newsprint broker. 

The mill has a rated maximum capacity of 15,000 tons annually and is now pro- 
ducing at the rate of 14,400 tons. The publishers, some of whom have been buy- 
ing newsprint from this mill through Mr. Peek, will receive the entire output 
after August 1. 

New officers of the Hennepin Paper Co. are: Sterling Graham, general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, president ; Richard Lloyd Jones, Jr., president 
Newspaper Printing Corp., Tulsa, vice president and treasurer; Frank G. Hunt- 
ress, Jr., executive vice president and general manager of the Express Publishing 
Co., San Antonio, vice president; Walter D. Peek, vice president in charge of 
sales; F. D. Hodgdon, Jr., controller of the Plain Dealer, assistant treasurer ; and 
Robert E. Canfield, attorney, secretary. 


Exursir No. § 


ENouGH Sarp! 


(News story from the Toronto Star, June 15) 

“The furore being raised over the recent $10-a-ton boost in newsprint prices has 
again focussed attention on the profits of Canadian newsprint companies. 

“A survey of 13 companies producing newsprint in Canada shows net profits 
have risen 158 percent between 1946 and 1950. Last year alone profits climbed 
39 percent on the average over 1949. 

“While 1950 profits were two and one-half times the 1946 rate, newsprint com- 
panies usually produce many other products, such as wood pulp, kraft and wrap- 
ping papers. They argue that while profits have improved on these products, 
rising costs have cut into their newsprint earnings. 

“Last week Great Lakes Paper Co., announced its $10 boost, despite a 36 
percent increase in profits in the first quarter of 1951. The higher profits, the 
company said, were due to higher sales and prices for wood pulp, but earnings 
per ton of newsprint were approximately equal to those in the first quarter of 
last year. 

“In the 5-year period 1946-51 profit gains by the newsprint companies ranged 
from 92 percent—or just under double—to 304 percent in the case of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Co. 

“In 1950 alone, the profit gains ranged from 10 percent in the case of Con- 
solidated Paper Corp. to 66 percent for Lake St. John Power & Paper Co. The 
big International Paper Co. upped its net profits over $15,000,000 from 1949’s 
$51,646,139 to $66,647,151. 

“From the limited number of sales figures available, it is possible to get some 
idea of how the newsprint companies are doing in relation to sales. However, 
it must be remembered that both sales and profits reflect other products as well 
as newsprint. 

“Since the war the paper companies have been taking out an increasing part 
of their sales dollar as profits. Last year, for instance, Great Lakes made 14.6 
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cents in profits out of each dollar of sales. In 1949, it made 10.8 cents and in 
1946, 9.2 percent. 

“Consolidated Paper Corp. is making the most profit on sales. Last year it 
made 15.5 cents on each sales dollar as against 14.6 cents in 1949. Abitibi made 
13.4 cents on each dollar instead of 11.5 cents in 1949. 

“International Paper Co. has lifted its profits in relation to sales from 10.8 
percent in 1946 to 13.4 last year, while Minnesota & Ontario has boosted its per- 
centage from 7.4 to 10.2 percent. 

“The following tabulation shows how newsprint companies made out for profits 
in 1950: 

“Abitibi, $12,628,833, 29 percent higher than 1949; Anglo-Newfoundland, $5,- 
844,133, up 62 percent; Consolidated, $12,133,660, up 10 percent; Donnacona, 
$1,688,858, up 18 percent ; Donohue Bros., $825,805, up 48 percent ; Fraser, $4,474,- 
633 up 52 percent; Great Lakes, $2,770,781, up 58 percent; International, $66,- 
647,151, up 29 percent; Minnesota & Ontario, $5,260,462, up 54 percent; Powell 
River, $9,206,417, up 29 percent; Price Bros., $9,237,564, up 80 percent; St. 
Lawrence Paper, $5,013,511, up 24 percent; Lake St. John, $2,199,570, up 66 
percent.” 

Enough said! 


ANpD Not THE LAST 


The name of the St. Louis Star-Times is now added to the long list of those 
newspapers which found it more practical to sell or suspend rather than to 
continue operations in the face of spiralling costs. 

It is the first to succumb under the threat of the new $10 increase in newsprint 
price effective July 1. It will not be the last. 

The statement of the Times-Star publisher that “the year 1951 marks the fifth 
consecutive year during which ever-mounting labor and material costs have 
risen faster than the increased revenues necessary to meet them” is proof of 
the warning sounded by F & P each year with its cross-section study of costs and 
revenues. 

Our April 7 issue carried a review of the last 4 years showing that in each 
year since 1946 costs of operation have risen faster than revenues on newspapers 
in each of four circulation groups. In 1951, costs are still going up. It is the 
larger newspapers which have been hit the hardest each vear, and they are the 
ones which will feel the brunt of the $10 newsprint increase because of their large 
consumption. 

It is not an encouraging picture to review. It is frightening. 

Since 1946, such newspapers as the Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, Philadel- 
phia Record, Seattle Star, Vancouver (Wash.) Sun, New York PM, Minneapolis 
Times, Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, New York Sun, Oakland Post-Enquirer and 
San Diego Journal have disappeared. These are only a few. The list is many 
times that long and includes mergers in Chicago, Atlanta, Camden, N. J., and 

sirmingham, among others, bringing one less daily and/or Sunday paper in 
those cities. 

Where the hammer will fall next is a matter of guesswork. There are all too 
few competitive newspaper cities left and it is there that high costs may be 
expected first to get in their telling blow. 

No need for us to warn newspaper executives of the consequences of wasteful 
practices. They have seen the inexorable march of newspaper economics across 
their balance sheets for the last 5 years. 

We hope only that newspaper executives in their search for economies will 
remember that service to the reading public is their primary reason for existence. 
Impairment of the product should be avoided as a disease that will slowly but 
surely undermine and destroy the strongest newspaper in its own community. 





Exursit No. 10 


NEWSPRINT 


Standard newsprint. tolls—sheets. All sizes. All types printing papers. 
Box 158, Editor and Publisher. 
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One of New York’s largest converters offers newsprint. S. B. Behrens & Co., 
115 Onderdonk Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone Evergreen 6—0505. 


Newsprint available. Box 1840, Editor and Publisher. 


Canadian newsprint, original mill shipment, any size rolls, carload lots at 
attractive prices. June shipment and continuous bookings. Inquiries invited. 
Canadian Newsprint Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 18, East 41 Street, New York, 
N.Y. Tel. ORegon 9-3870. 


Exnuisir No. 11 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT SUPPLY Co., 
New York, N. Y., June 29, 1951. 
The HAMILTON NEws, 
53 King Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 
(Attention: Mr. Thomas Tucker, manager.) 

Dear Sir: We are referring to your letter of May 21. We are attaching a 
sample of our New York State newsprint, which is somewhat different in color 
than Canadian newsprint, but its tensil strength and screen test has proven 
satisfactory. We could supply one carload of 33-inch rolls, one carload 66-inch 
rolls during July, at $267.50 per ton f. o. b. mill shipping point up-State New York. 

Kindly let us hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
CANADIAN NEWSPRINT SupPpPLy Co., 
ALFRED Horn. 


Exuisit No. 12 


Puit Core LuMBER, L‘b., 
Roberval, Quebec, Canada, March 13, 1951. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been advised you are looking forward with interest to 
obtain large quantities of newsprint. 

We can supply, starting next April, 12,000 tons standard white newsprint. 
We could supply this newsprint at $245, New York rate, payable in United 
States currency. 

Please advise by return mail if you are interested in our offer. 

Your very truly, 
Puit Cote Lumser, L‘p., 
PHILIPPE COTE. 


Exuisit No. 13 
MaAkcH 19, 1951. 
Mr. PHILIPPE COTE, 
Phil Cote Lumber Ltd., 
Roberval, Quebec, Canada, 

Dear Mr, Cote: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 13, 1951, 
in which you advise me that you can supply, starting next April, 12,000 tons 
standard white newsprint at $245 per ton, at New York, payable in United States 
currency. 

Please be sure that we appreciate your kindness in advising us of your ability 
to supply newsprint as above stated. However, the interests we have are with 
small newspapers that would go out of business unless they can buy newsprint 
at the current market rates. They find it more than difficult to compete with 
the larger newspapers even when they can buy newsprint and other materials 
at the market price. To pay more insures their bankruptcy. 
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If you find that you have a small amount of tonnage left after having disposed 
of your large supply and could release to us approximately 100 tons per month 
at the going market rates in this country, we should be glad to hear from you 
again, 

We are very much interested in small-business men so that they can supply 
work to our members and keep small businesses in operation. We believe that 
is a good way to serve the purposes and business practices required in a free 
country. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
, President. 





Exnuisit No. 14 


PHIL CoTE LUMBER, LTD., 
Roberval, Quebec, Canada, March 22, 1951. 
Mr. Wooprurr RANDOLPH, 
International T'ypographical Union, 
Bow 428, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Drak Mr. RANDOLPH: We wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter March 19, 
in connection with our offer of newsprint. 

If conditions concerning market price is more attractive a little later or you 
can pay the price we have quoted you in our letter of March 13, we will contact 
you as well you let us know at your hand yourself. 

For your information, Mr. Randolph, newsprint has been sold by some ex- 
porters from New York to Europe at $255, and if your connections cannot obtain 
their requirement we can accept a contract of 100 tons monthly for period of 
3 months up to 12 months at prices we have quoted and regret not being able 
to supply for less at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puit Cote LUMBER, L‘TD., 
PHILIPPE COTE. 





Exuyrsir No, 15 


THE HAMILTON NEWS, 
Hamilton, Ontario, May 22, 1951. 
Mr. WooprvUrr RANDOLPH, 
President, International Typographical Union, 
Twenty-eighth and Meridian Streets, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: Further to our telephone conversation this afternoon, 
I am outlining our unsuccessful approach to Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
for newsprint to be used in our projected daily newspaper operations in Hamilton, 
as follows: (1) The text of a letter written February 16, 1951, to 24 newsprint 
manufacturers listed in the Canadian Trade Index; (2) sample answers from 
some of the 22 negative answers received (there was no reply from two of the 
companies). 

(1) “With a view to early expansion of our newspaper operation, the Hamil- 
ton News is in the market for a firm supply of newsprint, with the initial re- 
quirement estimated at 50 tons per month. 

“We would appreciate advice as to whether your company is in a position 
to supply this tonnage, or part of it, on a contract basis. 

*The requirement of 12 to 14 tons per month for our present triweekly opera- 
tion is met by local paper houses who have been the only source of supply since 
our publishing business was established in 1947. Their present quotas are not 
large enough to meet our expansion demands. 

“Consideration of this request at your earliest convenience would be appre- 
ciated and, should it be necessary, we would welcome an appointment to go into 
this matter more thoroughly. We shall be happy to furnish our banking ref- 
erence or other evidence of financial responsibility upon request.” 

(2) The Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario: “We regret to advise 
you that we have no surplus newsprint production available to offer you. As far 
as we can see, our total mill capacity will be required to fill our long-term 
publisher contracts for a very considerable period.” 

Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec: “Our mills are filled to ca- 
pacity with long-term contractual obligations. In view of this situation, it is 
impossible for us to consider taking on new commitments.” 
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Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd., Quebec, Quebec : ‘We regret we are unable to quote 
on your requirements as we have no surplus to offer.” 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario: ““We have no market 
newsprint tonnage available for sale, other than to our regular contract customers 
of long standing.” 

St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec: “Our entire production 
is already contracted for to the end of 1951 and probably beyond.” 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, Quebec: “We are not in a 
position to offer you the 50 tons a month which you will require for your pro- 
posed expansion, as our mill production is fully sold for a long time to come.” 

Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., Thorold, Ontario: “All newsprint paper that we manu- 
facture is for the account of our owner-publishers, the New York Daily News and 
the Chicago Tribune.’ (An identical reply from Quebec North Shore Paper 
Co., a subsidiary of the Ontario Paper Co. ) 

Ek. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Quebec : “We have asked Mr. F. A. Pringle, manager of 
our Hamilton sales office, to call and discuss the matter with you.” (Mr. Pringle 
stated that his company had no paper available for new customers. ) 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario: “Our entire production is 
sold under long-term contracts. We are, therefore, not in a position to take on 
any additional commitments, at the present time.” , 

Powell River Co., Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia: “As all the newsprint 
we expect to have available for some time to come is sold out under long-term 
contracts, we regret we have none to offer.” 

Replies from 11 other companies are conched in the same terms of regret that 
long-term contracts (or overtaxed facilities) will not permit acceptance of any 
new business. 

Trusting that this presents a clear picture of the unanimity of our rejection 
as a newsprint customer, and with all best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
THe HAMILTON NEWS, 
THOMAS Tucker, Manager. 


ExHibit No. 16 
BLiAcK MARKETS ARE HERE AGAIN 


MBATS, METALS, PAPER LEAD IN PRICE EVASIONS 


A publisher of a newspaper needed paper. Newsprint is scarce. The publisher 
called his regular suppliers, was told that he was lucky to get what he had. So 
he called a dealer specializing in spot purchases. “It'll cost you real money,” 
said the dealer, “but I can let you have a carload.” The publisher accepted, no 
questions asked. 

The paper probably originated at a small United States mill, or it may have 
come from Scandinavia. Big United States producers are rationed newsprint 
carefully. One company offers an extra carload of paper for every car of its 
paper that is found in the black market. Actually, little or none of that com- 
pany’s product is likely to get into illegal channels. “But nearly everybody 
knows a broker who has some side supplies,” says one publisher. “He can get! 
you out of a jam.” 

These brokers may get their paper directly from small United States or 
Canadian mills, ftom Scandinavia, or from paper merchants who figure they can 
ignore price controls because they are small operators in out-of-the-way places. 
Foreign buyers offer the brokers some lush deals. They pay $225 a ten and up 
for newsprint that sells at $110 a ton in the United States. 


ExH sir No. 19 
LANDSLIDE 


United States newspaper publishers once again are caught by a landslide of 
increased newsprint prices that is going to cost them an additional $50,000,000 
per year. This comes less than a year after the $6 per ton increase which had 
already boosted publishers’ costs by $30,000,000 a year. Beginning July 1, there- 
fore, United States newspapers will be paying $80,000,000 a year more for their 
basic product than they did a year ago. 
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In line with the well-established pattern, the landslide was started by one man- 
ufacturer. Others fell in line, according to plan. Some publishers had been ex- 
pecting a modest increase, but none of them expected or were prepared for the 
shock of a $10 increase. Asa matter of fact, when there was talk of a $9 increase 
3 weeks ago a newsprint authority was quoted as terming it “no more than 
rumor.” 

The newsprint discussion breaks down into three parts at the present time: 


1. What is the truth? 


Senator Johnson of Colorado announced 8 weeks ago he had information the 
price of newsprint would go up $9 per ton. 

Michael DiSalle, Director of Price Stabilization, immediately reported that only 
5 months previously Robert M. Fowler, president of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada and director of Canada’s Defense Production Authority, had told him 
he saw no possibility of a price increase and if there was a possibility he would 
give advance warning to Mr. DiSalle. After checking again, Mr. DiSalle re- 
ported Mr. Fowler called the $9 increase no more than a rumor, that manufac- 
turers had been advised not to increase their price before notifying Mr. Fowler, 
whereupon he would take it up with the Canadian Government and advise Mr. 
DiSalle before increases were made effective. 

We learn now that Mr. DiSalle’s office was notified of the Abitibi increase (the 
first one) less than 24 hours before it was publicly announced. It was a fait ac- 
compli. It had already been approved by the Canadian Government and even if 
the United States price control office could have moved fast enough to protest 
before the public announcement it apphrently would have had little effect. 

It seems to us this violated the spirit, if not the letter, of the understanding 
between Canadian and United States officials. 

Whether this is an accurate report of the understanding as interpreted by Mr. 
Fowler we don’t know because the Canadian has withheld comment this week 
except to say that his Government approved the increase. 

An indication of what United States publishers are up against is contained in 
a remark by the president of Abitibi who said: “It’s ridiculous for any American 
to talk to us about our prices. If they want a change in Canadian prices they 
ean go to the Canadian Government about it. There's nothing we can do about 
it.” 

Does this mean that newsprint prices are set by the Canadian Government? 
We wouldn't be a bit surprised. But why all the subterfuge? 


2. Is the $10 increase justified? 

When you put it on top of the $6 increase imposed last fall, we don’t think so. 

The manufacturers have had increases in labor costs and the price of purchase 
wood has gone up. But the last newsprint price rise was announced in anticipa- 
tion of a wage increase. And for integrated mills the price of purchase wood is a 
small percentage of their total wood cost. The cost of their own wood cut is 
reflected in labor rates. 

The Canadian manufacturers are great ones for using the crying towel about 
their rising costs. They do a lot of talking but they won’t reveal exactly what 
those costs might be. Editor and Publisher offered the use of its columns to a 
manufacturer 4 months ago to tell his story. He accepted the offer, but we 
haven't seen the article, and don’t expect to, after several reminders. 

The only way United States publishers can judge how the newsprint mills are 
doing is to look at their financial statements. And any quick perusal of those 
annual or quarterly reports shows that almost without exception the manufac- 
turers are making more money than they ever did before. The prices of their 
common stocks have risen so high that several of them have split three for one. 
Most of them have liquidated their funded debts and are paying higher and 
higher dividends. 

They certainly don’t give the picture of financial necessity. They give abso- 
lutely no indication that they need $10 more per ton to keep up their high record of 
earnings. 

3. What does this mean to newspaper publishers? 

Millions of dollars more per year added to costs which have been squeezing 
their profits downward for the last 4 years. 

The price increase will affect all publishers, but it will hurt the larger news- 
papers more because of their volume of consumption. The smaller publishers are 
hopeful, as always, that they may get more tonnage at the higher price. But 
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this is a delusion. The Canadian manufacturers have held out this hope to pub- 
lishers for the last 3 years. Sure, there has been more production through 
speeding up existing machines, but there is no program for the future that offers 
any security to publishers. With the threat of loss of tonnage to overseas mar- 
kets there is less newsprint security for United States publishers today at record 
prices than ever before. 

Perhaps after a few more price increases, United States publishers will awaken 
to the fact that they must do something to help themselves. They must promote 
and invest in new mills of their own in this country. And when they do wake up, 
they will probably find that the available woodlands in the south have been 
snapped up by manufacturers of kraft, paper board, etc., and it will be too late. 















ExHibsit No, 22 


NEWSPRINT CAUSES PAPER To SUSPEND 









LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 21 (AP) —The Lake Charles morning newspaper, the 
Southwest Citizen, suspended publication effective Saturday. 

The action was attributed to lack of newsprint. 

The paper told its readers: “This is the last edition of the Southwest Citizen 
as a morning newspaper. 

“It has no more newsprint on which to be published.” 

The announcement was made by Thomas B. Shearman, publisher of the 
Citizen and the American Press with which it was merged approximately 1 
month ago. 

Shearman said that the newsprint contract, without which it would be im- 
possible to publish the paper, was declared nontransferable by the New York 
paper company which supplied the Citizen’s newsprint. 














ExHiIsir No. 23 







NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE May Force SUSPENSION Or TACOMA LABOR PAPER 







(East Bay Labor Journal, Friday, June 22, 1951) 





Tacoma, WasH. (LPA).—Unless it can get additional newsprint, the Tacoma 
Labor Advocate will have to suspend July 27, after continuous publication of 42 
years, 

So L. H. Archer, editor-manager, revealed in letters to Senator Warren G. ° 
Magnuson and Representative Thor C. Tollefson, pleading for immediate ration- 
ing of newsprint. Without such rationing, Archer wrote, many west coast week- 
lies will go under. Even prompt Federal action will not save some publications, 
he wrote. 

The weeklies are caught in a squeeze applied by newsprint manufacturers, 
according to Archer, despite the fact that newsprint output is greater this year, 
but much of it is routed around the smaller weeklies. He said the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. advised him the Advocate would get only 32,182 pounds of newsprint 
in 1951. The paper used 37,047 pounds in 1949 and 39,047 pounds in 1950. 
Archer revealed that appeals to other west coast manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and even to the Swedish market brought no results. 

The Labor Advocate Publishing Co. is a nonprofit corporation owned and con- 
trolled by the Tacoma Central Labor Council. It has a paid circulation of nearly 


15,000. 























Exuisit No. 24 









NEWSPRINT LACK SHUTS DOWN ALASKA WEEKLY 






ANCHORAGE, ALASKA.—The Forty-Ninth Star, Sunday paper published by the 
Anchorage Times, suspended publication June 24. A front-page announcement 
in the tabloid weekly stated the decision to discontinue was made “when it 
became apparent that the current newsprint shortage would force continually 
smaller editions with no relief in sight.” 
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At the same time the Anchorage Times launched a newsprint-austerity program. 
Circulation has been trimmed by 1,000 by stopping mail subscriptions to the 
United States and interior Alaska, and editions have been reduced to 8 pages 
daily. Display advertising is limited to 850 inches per issue. 

“Even at that level the Times will be unable to finish the year without finding 
newsprint to augment supplies now expected,” Robert B. Atwood, editor and 
publisher, said. “As far as I can determine, the Anchorage Times is the only 
paper anywhere under the American flag which is serving a community of more 
than 50,000 persons that has enough newsprint for only 8 pages daily and a 
circulation of not more than 11,000. 

“We have been endeavoring to find more newsprint for a period of years,” Mr. 
Atwood said. 

“Meanwhile, we have depleted our inventory and today have enough on hand 
for only seven more days. Additional supplies are in shipment but never before 
have we been compelled to operate so close to suspension.” 

The Forty-Ninth Star is the second Alaskan newspaper to suspend publication 
in recent months. Several weeks ago the Alaskan Sunday Press, Juneau weekly, 
was shut down because of the newsprint shortage. The Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner announced this month that it too is threatened with suspension. 

“Right now we have no assurance whatsoever that we will be able to publish 
after September 15,” the News-Miner commented June 11. “At that time we will 
have exhausted our newsprint allotment, and will have no visible source of outside 
supply.” 


oF 


ExuHIsit No, 25 
Papers Face New CoNntTROL 
DICTATORS JUGGLE NEWSPRINT SUPPLY 


ATHENS, Ga. (UP).—Cranston Williams, general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, said yesterday that censorship is out-of-date 
as a means of controlling newspapers. 

“The modern technique of dictator governments is to control the newsprint 
supply,” Williams told the Georgia Press Institute at the University of Georgia. 

“If the newspaper does not have newsprint it cannot print anything and the 
smaller the supply the less it can print,” he said. 

Williams pointed to the situation in Argentina where, he said, the government 
has seized the newsprint supply of several newspapers, including La Prensa and 
La Nacion, and has distributed it to newspapers more friendly to the government. 

“Now in Argentina, La Prensa has been forced to cease publication because of 
the governmental pressure and the same fate seems to be impending for La 
Nacion,” Williams said. 

In Britain, he said, the quantity of newsprint available is so small that the 
papers there have been reduced to an average of 5 pages per day. 

“It is not a matter of record that the present government in Great Britain 
has been aggressively interested in increasing the newsprint supply for that 
country over several years,” Williams declared. 

He said that rapidly developing course of events in Washington “have a vital 
bearing on the ability of newspapers to publish,” but he added: 

“Fortunately we can see no trends in Washington interfering with the full 
freedom of newspapers to continue to publish although of course there are those 
in the Government who have been at times sharply critical of the press or with 
portions of it. That, to me, is healthy.” 

He said, however, that the newsprint supply is “tight” with demand for more 
than is being produced. 


Exuipsir No. 26 
To Whom It May concern: 

These are the true facts regarding the newsprint situation that exists in our 
plant. I believe you will realize that with a new newspaper and the newsprint 
situation as tight as it is, we are finding it extremely difficult to get any coopera- 
tion. This is the first requisition that I have attempted to make under oath. 
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I will attempt to give you the information as you requested in your telegram of 
July 16, 1951: 

The Daily News Digest began publication July 17, 1951, with a paid circula- 
tion of 2,145, the first issue. Our press run for the first 2 weeks has been and 
will be 10,000 per day and 5,000 thereafter until our paid circulation is above 5,000. 
Expect a steady increase from 5,000 within the end of 3 months to 10,000 by end of 
first year. Press run will be little more than paid circulation after circulation 
reaches 5,000. 

We will need 8 tons of newsprint per month for the first 3 months, 12 tons per 
month the next 6 months. 

As to the mechanical equipment, I have 3 typsetting machines, one typecaster, 
1 flateaster, 1 model E Duplex flatbed press, 8 page size, 5,000 per hour capacity, 
and miscellaneous printing machines. There are approximately 30 employees. 

At the present time I have no newsprint under contract. A carload (approxi 
mately 30 tons) of newsprint was bought from Unitypo, Ine., at a cost of $120 
per ton. At the present time we are unable to buy more from anyone at any 
price. 

Find inclosed seven photostat copies of letters we have received from dealers. 

This is a true and correct statement to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

DaILy NEWS-DIGEST, 
J.D. BAYNHAM, Publisher. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of July 1951. 
Roy Srerne, Notary Public. 
My commission expires June 20, 1955. 


ExHrpir No. 27 
Dip Paprer Firm Kitt Datry?—Two Sripes or Story RELATED 


LAKE CHARLES CITIZEN FOLDS AFTER SALE; FUTURE DOUBTFUL TO NEWSPRINT FIRM 
(By Jerry Walker) 


Did a newsprint supplier kill the 2-year-old Lake Charles (La.) Southwest 
Citizen? 

When the morning Citizen published its last edition on July 20, Publisher 
Thomas B. Shearman said publication had to be stopped because of a lack of 
newsprint. He placed the blame on the Montmorency Paper Co., saying it had 
refused to transfer the Citizen contract after he had bought the Citizen and 
merged it with the American Press. (E. & P., June 30, page 8). 

“No other choice” 

Mr. Shearman said there was “no other choice but to close the Citizen” after 
trying for a month to continue its publication Tuesday through Saturday. The 
evening American Press resumed its Saturday edition. It also has a Sunday 
morning edition. After the purchase of the Citizen, the two Sunday editions 
were combined, 

The Citizen's deathbed statement received wide publicity. A reply statement, 
made by Wyckcliffe Bb. Moore, president of Montmoreney, was published in full 
in the American Press but not in many other newspapers. 

Mr. Moore admitted his firm’s refusal to assign the Citizen contract because 
“it was our opinion that the future of the Southwest Citizen was very doubtful.” 

This week Mr. Shearman appealed to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association “to use the influence of the industry which you represent to force 
these people to give us the supply of newsprint to which they were definitely 
committed to give to the Citizen.” 


Model contract suggested 

The least that can develop from the situation, Mr. Shearman declared, is that 
ANPA adopt a form of newsprint contract that will give the newspapers some 
rights. It appears, he said, that the only right that a newspaper has under this 
contract (the Citizen's) is that of paying for the paper on delivery. 

Some expansion and clarification of the dispute were obtained by Editor & 
Publisher in questioning the two principals. 


94234—52-—12 
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In the Citizen announcement it was stated that the newsprint contract “was 
supposed” to go with the “merger.” The two quoted items contain the nub of 
the argument. 

Mr. Shearman admits now he did not examine the Citizen’s newsprint contract. 
Negotiations for purchase of the rival paper from a man in the wholesale grocery 
business were conducted in the utmost secrecy; even the local employes could 
not have been consulted without disastrous results. 

“We assumed,” says Mr. Shearman, “that the newsprint contract was trans- 
ferable. ‘There would have been no thought of purchasing the paper if there had 
been any doubt about this.” 


Knew nothing of negotiations 

The contract was not examined until several days after the purchase, which 
was completed late Saturday evening, June 23. 

Mr. Moore says Montmorency, with headquarters in New York, had no word of 
the negotiations or the sale of the Citizen until after the sale had been com- 
pleted. Request was made for assignment of the contract and for changes in 
specifications of rolls. 

Mr. Shearman says the first issue of the Citizen under his ownership was 
published on Tuesday, June 26, and on June 27 he asked Montmorency to accept 
payment for approximately 100 tons of newsprint held for the Citizen in storage 
at Beaumont, at $111 a ton. 

Mr. Moore asserts the offer was an attempt by Mr. Shearman to beat the July 1 
increase in price. The newsprint at Beaumont belonged to Montmorency, not 
to the Citizen, and it is customary for the supplier to adjust prices as of the date 
of change. If a customer has overdrawn as of that date, he pays the new price 
for all tonnage taken above his contract allowance; and if he is underdrawn 
he gets the benefit of remaining contract tonnage at the old price. 

He reads the contract 

Mr. Shearman relates that he felt he was being gypped on this deal so he turned 
to the contract “to find out what kind of people we were dealing with and on 
what terms.” Artiele 12, he found, gives the seller the right to assign but the 
buyer can assign only on the written consent of the seller. 

Mr. Moore says that his firm supplied about 20 tons of newsprint for use in 
publishing the Southwest Citizen, pending consideration of the request for assign- 
ment. The price was $121. 

Mr. Shearman states that more than the Montmorency tonnage was used in 
the first week of publication of the Citizen because the circulation lists could 
not be separated in so short a time and duplicate distribution was made, (The 
Citizen’s circulation was about 7,000; that of the American Press, 17,000.) 

Mr. Moore declares that additional tonnage would have been provided for the 
Citizen if the publisher had appealed for it. No sueh request being made, the 
supplier began to doubt that the newsprint contract was so vitally important 
to the purchaser of the Citizen. 


“New commitment” 

Mr. Shearman refers to a letter of July 18 from Montmorency to the effect 
that the requested assignment was considered “a new commitment” and the sup- 
plier regarded it as unfair to other customers to undertake a new commitment, 
The publisher insists it was only the fulfillment of a commitment already made. 

Mr. Moore explains that his firm, which supplies most of the tonnage for many 
newspapers in the South, was running 16,000 tons behind on deliveries because 
of bad breaks at the mills and it was extremely difficulty to fulfill contractual 
commitments. The Citizen had been taking about 450 tons annually under its 
500-ton contract. Montmorency helped the Citizen to get started and was anxious 
to see it succeed. It was getting into the black early this year. But Mont- 
morency did not know the American Press publisher, nor did it have any obliga- 
tion to supply him. 

Mr. Shearman says it was decided on July 19 it would be folly to attempt to 
continue the Citizen regardless of what might develop through further contacts 
with Montmorency. The paper was forced to dismiss 30 people who were pro- 
ducing the Citizen. Some service contracts running for 2 years were predicated 
on the continuance of the Citizen, 


Looking for a “goat”? 


Mr. Moore counters that the publisher is “trying to make us the goat” in fold- 
ing the Citizen. If the paper meant so much, why didn’t he phone, write, or fly 
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to New York to consult with Montmorency and lay his cards on the table? The 
assignment still might not have been made, but something might have been 
worked out so he got enough paper. If the newsprint was so much a considera- 
tion of the purchase of the Citizen why wasn’t Montmorency asked beforehand 
if it would assign the contract? 

Mr. Shearman denies the American Press was short of newsprint and says 
now that his statement (“we do not know how we could go through the year’) 
referred to the addition of the Citizen but was a foolish one. He should have 
said, “It is impossible for us to go through the year; in fact, we will be without 
newsprint at the end of the month unless our mill at Lufkin takes care of us.” 

Mr. Moore declares ‘“‘considerable thought” was given to the matter and “it 
was Our opinion that the future of the Southwest Citizen was very doubtful.” 
The initial announcement, when the American Press bought the Citizen, inti- 
mated there was doubt whether the combined venture would succeed and stated 
that the Citizen staff was being “considerably abbreviated” then. 

Mr. Sherman pleads that the publishing industry consider that a newspaper 
transaction involving several hundred dollars ‘‘can be invalidated by the whim 
of a newsprint company” and that such firms “can decide whether or not a 
newspaper can be sold, continued, or thrown away.” 

Mr. Moore replies that his firm has a legal right to choose its customers. 
The Citizen was not actually merged with the American Press, with a contin- 
uing interest by the Citizen owners, but it was sold outright, and Montmorency 
chose to do business with other customers whose future appeared to be brighter. 


RESOLUTION OF TRENTON TypOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 71, TRENTON, N. J. 


Whereas, it has come to the attention of Trenton Typographical Union No. 71 
that a critical shortage of newsprint exists in this country ; and, 

Whereas, news stories have recently appeured of the purchasing of a paper 
mill in the State of Michigan by Thomas Kerney, general manager of the Trenton 
Times, for the purpose of supplying the 80-ton daily output of the mill to South 
American publishers by mid-1952; and 

Whereas, this shortage is causing the extinction of numerous small publica- 
tions ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Trenton Typographical Union No. 71 is opposed to the exporta- 
tion of newsprint which is vitally needed in this country; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this matter be brought to the attention of the United States 
Senate Committee on Newsprint Shortage, urging the committee to act to have 
this newsprint kept in the United States where it will be used more advan- 
tageously. 


STATEMENT OF PINE TreE Loner No. 422, BrorHeEkRHoop RAILWAY CARMEN OF 
AMERICA, BRAINERD, MINN, 


Pine Tree Lodge No. 442, representing 500 members of the B. R. C. of A., wishes 
to add our voice to that of Congressman Lindley Beckworth, Democrat, Texas, 
head of an Interstate Commerce Commission subcommittee investigating condi- 
tions in the newsprint industry. 

In discussing any short supplies of newsprint, we feel that the crux of the 
matter lies not within the newsprint industry but in that huge waster of forest 
resources—the advertising industry. They have shown the world how to sell 
merchandise but they have overstepped all bounds of logical need, or economical 
conservation, and have presumed outrageously upon the gullibilities and the good 
nature of our citizens. 

They have built fortunes for their clients, and have laid waste thousands of 
acres of timber that can never regain their majestic beauty. We ask you to 
consider modern-day advertising with a common-sense approach. What need or 
wisdom is there in a full page ad depicting three pairs of ladies spike slippers; 
or two blouses; or kindred items; or a toilet seat available in six colors 

We live in forest country and work for a railroad that transports forest prod- 
ucts, and know that many men make their living cutting pulp. After considering 
all these things, we do nonetheless feel that it is highly important now to regu- 
late the advertising business with the end in view of a return to normalcy in 
presenting advertising messages to the people, and more importantly, to conserve 
a dwindling natural resource. 
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We would like to go on further and request that big city dailies be limited to 
one edition a day; and that publishers be refused permission to print worthless 
novels of the type that can only be classed as trash. This may mean a complete 
investigation of the Writers Guild and could point the need of reeducating 
writers and editors to a better knowledge of what Mr. and Mrs, America Want 
to read, 

SECTION 5 


ACTION BY THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 
STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Printing requirements arising out of the operation of the National Production 
Authority and the Office of Price Stabilization have placed a severe drain upon 
our newsprint inventory, despite placement of orders in excess of our previous 
requirements. Usage of newsprint from January 1, 1951, to May 17, 1951, has 
totaled 3,054,000 pounds, a quantity which would normally carry us for 6 months. 
This excess use can readily be accounted for by the fact that during the 8-week 
period beginning March 15 we used 690,000 pounds of newsprint on jobs other 
than the Congressional Record and Federal Register. In addition, it was neces- 
sary to use 160,000 pounds of substitute paper, at a substantial increase in 
cost, because newsprint was not available in sufficient quantity. 

We have accepted bids for delivery of 6,850,000 pounds of newsprint during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. This quantity has been furnished by sup- 


pliers as follows: Peunds 

Great Northern Paper Co gabe peat nisicin sin Os OOO 
H. G. Craig (St. Croix) —_- pe i SSD ee en ; ; _ 2, 350, 000 
Crown Zellerbach__ ona alps Bi AO, BI ES 2 a ee ees err eo 1, 000, 000 
Ce | nS Sa ae ae wth HES Ne es ae 1, 000, 000 


In addition to the above suppliers, we have found it necessary to request the 
National Production Authority to direct tonnage totaling 1,380,000 pounds during 
May and June. This tonnage was directed as follows: Coosa River, 860,000 
pounds; Great Northern, 400,000 pounds; and St. Croix, 120,000 pounds. 

We are requesting bids on 4,000,000 pounds of newsprint on our contract for 
the third quarter of 1951 in the hope of procuring a supply which will enable us 
to meet our increased requirements. In addition, we have made tentative in- 
quiries throughout the printing trade with the idea of establishing contracts for 
short-notice printing jobs on which the printer could supply up to 100 tons of 
newsprint. 

This Office conducts no research relative to the manufacture of newsprint. 
From 1928 to 1933 a research study was made in cooperation with the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association on properties and characteristics of news- 
print and news ink for best printing results, but this study did not involve man- 
ufacturing processes. However, our laboratory and chemists are always avail- 
able for analysis of papers made on an experimental basis. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association, with offices located at 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., maintains its own laboratory at Easton, 
Pa., where it institutes research pertaining to the usage of newsprint. Dr. C. M. 
Flint is the director of research. 

Newsprint made from 100 percent bagasse pulp (sugarcane stalks) was 
demonstrated in January of 1950 at the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., at which time a special edition of the Holyoke Daily Transcript 
printed on paper made from bagasse pulp was exhibited. This climaxed a 
series of experiments carried out by the Kinsley Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the direction of E. R. Timlowski, who developed the technique of the 
manufacture of this kind of paper. 

Research on the utilization of bagasse fibers has been conducted by Dr. E. C. 
Lathrop, of the Northern Regional Research Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
at Peoria, Ill. 

Wheat-straw newsprint was produced on September 7, 1948, in the Holyoke 
plant of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. by a process developed by the 
Kinsley Chemical Co. of Cleveland. This paper is tougher and slightly more 
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bulky than regular newsprint. A report on the Kinsley wheat-straw process is 
given in the Paper Trade Journal of November 4, 1948, page 46. 

Newsprint research in the South is conducted by the Southern Research Insti- 
tute of Birmingham, Ala., of which Dr. Wilbur A. Lazier is director, and by the 
Herty Foundation Laboratory at Savannah, Ga. Other sources of research in- 
formation are the Forest Product Laboratories, Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis., and the Ground Wood Paper Manufacturers Association, room 
3816, 122 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. (Mr. R. E. Canfield, 
secretary-treasurer. ) 

This office has long recognized the need for development of the newsprint in- 
dustry in this country. Since 1945 and after War Production Board priorities 
were discontinued, this office has had a great deal of trouble getting newsprint 
to meet our requirements. Although our inventories have often been precariously 
low, we have actually been taken care of to the extent that the printing of the 
Congressional Record has never been suspended because of a total lack of paper. 
However, it has many times been necessary for us to limit the use of newsprint 
solely to the Congressional Record and the Federal Register, and at no time do 
we encourage the use of newsprint for other classes of work. There have been 
many jobs on which newsprint should have been used, but because of our in- 
ability to obtain it we have had to use other papers at a greater expense and 
have had a loss in production time in our pressroom because the paper used was 
not suited for the equipment. 


STATEMENT OF HeNry H. Fow.er, Deputy ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 


This is in response to your inquiry requesting information and our views on 
certain aspects of the newsprint supply situation. 

Specifically, you inquire as to what if any shortages caused by the current 
defense program are likely to have an effect on the production of newsprint. 
In our judgement, the only areas in which shortages might adversely affect the 
production of newsprint are in the supplies of sulfur and electric power. How- 
ever, to date, no lack of sulfur, electricity or any other supply has adversely 
affected newsprint production. Barring unforeseen circumstances, we have every 
reason to hope that we will be able to come through 1952, which we expect to be 
the period in which the supply of sulfur will be the tightest, without having 
shortages in its supply substantially affect newsprint production. Of course, 
there is so small a margin of safety that any general adverse developments 
affecting the availability of sulfur might have a repercussion on newsprint pro- 
duction. 

As far as power is concerned, the only area of newsprint production which 
appears to be at all vulnerable is our Northwest where, as you know, power 
resources are being taxed to the maximum. However, the newsprint production 
in that area is less than a third of total United States production and therefore 
only about 5 percent of combined Canadian-United States production. A tem- 
porary reduction in interruptable power in that area, even if it should come 
about, would not, therefore, seriously affect total newsprint production. 

Secondly, you ask as to the attitude of NPA toward the granting of authority 
for the construction of additional newsprint facilities and mills. I have held 
up the dispatch of this letter to you in the belief that I would be able to give 
you a direct answer as both the NPA and the DPA have been making careful 
analyses of expected requirements for newsprint and expansion goals. However, 
as this matter is still before the DPA Requirements Committee, I thought I 
should not delay this letter any longer. The Requirements Committee will 
reach a decision shortly and, if the decision is that greater American production 
of newsprint is required, DPA will fix an expansion goal. NPA will then be 
guided by this decision in its action as to the construction of additional news- 
print facilities and mills. Applications for necessity certificates will be processed 
within such limit. I will advise you as to the determination as soon as it is 
made. 

Thirdly, you request a statement as to the operations of the newsprint sub- 
committee set up to alleviate hardship cases. This group set up in the Printing 
and Publishing Division is known as the Pxamining Committee. It is com- 
posed of three members of the Division staff and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for examining and recommending disposition of requests for assistance 
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in obtaining newsprint and other printing papers. Formal criteria were recom. 
mended by the Newspaper Industry Advisory Committee and approved by NPA 
as follows: 

1. Relief for unforeseen, unusual, extraordinary conditions were undue and 
excessive hardship are proved. 

2. Reasonable newspaper circulation service to meet a substantiated demand 
in areas where abnormal population growth has been caused by military or 
other necessary Government projects. 

38. Recognition of new publications for limited amounts of tonnage, and like- 
wise for publications begun in 1950. - 

4. Service for increase of membership in a labor, religious, or fraternal or- 
ganization maintaining a regular publication whose subscription price is in- 
cluded in dues. 

Each application for assistance is referred to industry analysts and then 
earefully reviewed in accordance with the above criteria by the members of the 
Division Examining Committee. As the tonnage of newsprint available for 
United States users during 1951 will be about the same as that consumed in 
1950, the tonnage which we endeavor to assure an applicant is not more than 
that required to print the same amount as in the corresponding quarter of 1950. 
The only exceptions to this rule are in areas where defense installations have 
forced upon the local newspaper a larger measure of public service because of the 
increase in population. 

To date this committee has had 53 newsprint cases brought to its attention, 
the disposition of which are as follows: 


Assistance granted 
Assistance denied or deferred_ ; 
a where need was indic ated but no formal application for assistance 


ce which did not submit statements under oath as required 
Cases successful in filling own requirements before action by NPA 
Cases being processed at present time 


Of the cases in which assistance has thus far been given, seven were general 
newspapers, three were labor newspapers, two were religious newspapers, and 
two were magazines. 

Of the cases which were denied or deferred, all 10 were general newspapers. 
Three of these cases anplied for newsprint assistance in the third quarter and 
such assistance was deferred because the sworn statement in each case indicated 
no need of newsprint for third quarter operations; each of these newspapers was 
invited to reapply for fourth quarter assistance if such need developed; only one 
of them has thus far done so. Four cases were denied because each of these pub- 
lishers was getting enough newsprint to print as many papers and as many pages 
as he printed in the corresponding quarter of 1950. 

One request was denied because the figures made evident that the applicant 
was asking assistance purely for the purpose of establishing an unwieldy inven- 
tory of newsprint. 

One case was denied because the publisher was getting not only as much 
newsprint as he had in 1950 but enough to take care of a heavy further growth in 
1951. His appeal was for the purpose of reducing the tonnage cost of his news- 
print and was denied. The tenth denial was again in the case of an applicant 
showing rapid vrowth and was denied becanse through this own efforts he is 
securing and using 40 percent more newsprint than he used during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1950. 

The amount of newsprint granted in the 14 cases above referred to totaled 
709, tons. 

Because of the contract system under which Canadian and United States 
newsprint mills operate, they have felt they cannot divert tonnage to other than 
their customers without calling into question the validity of their contracts. All 
of the above assistance, therefore, has been secured through personal contact 
between the NPA’s Printing and Publishing Division and American newspaper 
publishers who have been willing to surrender a portion of their own contract 
tonnage in order to assure that no newspaper shall be compelled to suspend for 
lack of newsprint. 

Despite the general tightness of newsprint, we have assurances from the mem- 
bers of the Newspaper Industry Advisory Committee as well as important pub- 
lishers outside that group that they will be glad to continue this voluntary system 
of having the newspaper business take care of its own. 
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Various members of the NPA have given rather extensive testimony on the 
problem of newsprint supply including the sulfur situation before Mr. Beckworth’s 
Special Subcommittee on Newsprint of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I am sure that your staff has seen the transcripts of these 
hearings which were held on June 13, 14, and 19 and September 24 and 27 of 
this year. 


BoSToN PLAN FOR NEWSPRINT CONSERVATION—NPA NEws RELEASE, 
OcToBER 9, 1951 


An estimated annual saving of 7,000 tons of newsprint is expected to result 
from a voluntary conservation plan entered into by four Boston newspaper pub- 
lishers, the National Production Authority, United States Department of Com- 
merce, said today. 

The plan, announced by NPA September 28, is an agreement between the pub- 
lishers, with the concurrence of NPA and the Department of Justice, which 
allows the participating newspapers to agree on a ceiling on the percentage of 
unsold newspapers in order to conserve newsprint. Permission of the Justice 
Department is necessary so that the publishers joint action may not be held 
in restraint of trade and therefore subject to prosecution under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, NPA explained. 

The plan was devised after a study made by NPA in 11 leading cities showed 
a wastage of part of 184,000 tons of newsprint in the difference between press 
runs and the paid circulation. Boston’s portion amounted to 18,000 tons, NPA 
said. 

The Boston plan will go into operation as soon as possible, probably No- 
vember 1, NPA said. 

NPA officials emphasize that the plan is purely voluntary. The agency said 
it hoped to persuade publishers in other cities to enter into similar agreements 
to conserve hewsprint and many of them have said they are intensely interested. 
Among cities where such plans are under consideration are Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, NPA said. 

While the supply of newsprint available this year will be somewhat greater 
than in 1950, NPA said it will still be insufficient to meet increasing demands. 
Last year United States printers and publishers consumed 5,936,000 tons of 
newsprint. This year NPA estimates there will be 6,112,000 tons available from 
all sources. 

Requirements, on the other hand, have been raised by an expanding economy 
and an expanding population, as well as by increased military and defense pro- 
duction installation needs, NPA explained. In addition, foreign users of news- 
print, who have been financially unable to enter the world market since the 
war, are now seeking newsprint from North American sources. For these rea- 
sons, the agency said, every effort is being made to conserve newsprint and the 
Boston plan is one of the principal paper-saving devices being put into effect. 

NPA said the Boston plan would enable the newspaper industry to keep news- 
print supply and demand in reasonable balance without resorting to such drastic 
measures as curtailing advertising or news space and would avoid the necessity 
of use restrictions or newsprint allocation by NPA. 

The wastage problem has arisen chiefly in cities where there are competing 
newspapers. It dates from the time when newsprint was relatively cheap and 
a newspaper would rather have unsold papers left on the stand than, for example, 
run the risk of selling out an edition too soon. Where one paper practiced this 
method, competing papers were more or less forced to do the same, NPA 
explained. 

NPA said the voluntary agreement to cut down excess printing would do much 
to ease the newsprint supply without hurting newspapers. Actually, NPA 
pointed out, publishers who are able to make this reduction not only help the 
over-all newsprint supply, but save money themselves. 


NEWSPRINT EXPANSION ApPpROVED—-DPA News RELEASE NOVEMBER 21, 1951 


Expansion of newsprint production capacity by 494,000 tons annually was 
approved today by the Defense Production Administration’s Office of Program 
and Requirements. 

Today’s decision, however, does not carry with it any assurances of priorities 
in construction, and expansion in the construction of new facilities for production 
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of newsprint should wait until the more urgent defense projects are out of the 
way, DPA said. 

Approval for the expansion was given to allow the granting of certificates of 
necessity for rapid tax amortization of facilities for expanding newsprint pro- 
duction. As of January 1, 1951, total United States newsprint production was 
1,096,000 short tons, DPA said. In 1952 the total supply of newsprint, including 
imports, will fall about 344,000 tons short of meeting demand. Because of the 
growing demand, this deficit will continue to increase to about 494,000 tons in 
1953 unless more production facilities are provided, DPA said. 

In making the decision, DPA recognized the importance of providing sufficient 
newsprint so the newspapers will be able to continue to carry out their important 
function of keeping the people fully informed. 

DPA’s Office of Resources Expansion issues certificates of necessity for rapid 
tax amortization. The next step is for the Office of Resources Expansion to 
determine whether to grant certificates to the five newsprint firms whose appli- 
“ations are now pending, DPA said. Since newsprint is not on the list of priori- 
ties which determines the order in which the Office of Resources Expansion 
processes its cases, action on the newsprint cases will have to follow action 
on cases on the priority list. 


SECTION 6 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE HIGHLEY, MANAGER, INTER-AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y. 


The newsprint shortage as you know is global. It has affected publications 
everywhere. Most publications in Latin America are faced with it and with 
prohibitive prices that threaten many of them with total extinction. 

According to information supplied by reliable production sources, the problem 
of newsprint shortage is not the result of any decrease in the manufacturing 
process, but rather in the increasing disproportion between greater production, 
but much greater consumption in the United States. While the Canadian mills 
increased their production by nearly 3,000 tons per year, the United States 
consumption has increased in a far greater proportion. 

In the specific case of Latin America, Canadian mills sold newsprint there in 
the early thirties in competition with European producers. In 1933, for instance, 
some Canadian suppliers were selling newsprint in Latin America for less than 
$30 a metric ton, c. i. f. Latin-American ports, a price considerably below that 
at which they sold newsprint in the United States at that time. 

During World War II Canada supplied a substantial percentage of the ton- 
nage which, prior to that time, has been supplied principally by Scandinavia and 
Germany. From 1930 to 1937, Canadian newsprint shipments to Latin America 
averaged about 40 percent, the balance coming from Europe. But during the 
war Canada supplied over 75 percent, and even in 1948 it supplied over 65 percent. 

However, in 1949 when the dollar exchange became acute and the European 
prices took a sudden drop because of a temporary advantage of selling in pounds 
sterling, some buyers in Latin America were unable to order their tonnage 
from Canada and went to Europe for their supply. Many publishers had no 
alternative because of Government exchange restrictions. They were forced 
to buy their supply from Europe. 

This situation resulted in the cancellation of contracts with Canadian mills. 
The dollar shortage outside of North America reduced the buying power from 
about 700,000 tons in 1947 to 533,000 tons in 1948 to 450,000 tons in 1949 and 
208,000 tons in 1950. In Latin America, it meant a reduction of tonnage from 
207,000 tons in 1948 to 139,000 tons in 1949, and 105,000 tons in 1950. 

By the middle of 1950 Canadian mills had to dispose of this tonnage or 
curtail production. United States publishers contracted for most of this excess 
production since consumption in the United States had been increasing at the 
rate of 400,000 tons annually since 1945, a year they consumed 3,500,000 tons, 
compared with 5,900,000 tons in 1950. 

Many Latin American publishers now have dollars to buy newsprint but they 
connot find it. And if they do, they are forced to pay exceedingly high prices. 
For instance, the prevailing price of newsprint under contract is $116 a short 
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ton, FAS Canadian port or New York. But publishers who wish to buy without 
a contract, because they cannot get one, are forced to pay anywhere from 
279 to $325 a ton for newsprint made in the United States, Canada, or Scandi- 
navia. 

This shortage has resulted in what many call the newsprint black market, 
although this is not the right term since there is no Government restriction on 
the price. But the fact is that the situation has brought into the picture a 
number of self-styled agents or brokers, who were never before connected with 
the newsprint market, that offer paper for sale, although they do not actually 
have it when they make the offers. They ask publishers to open letters of credit, 
and then these speculators try to get the newsprint. In many instances, the 
publishers have been gypped by these fly-by-nighters who have failed to live up 
to letters of credit, forcing the publishers to absorb losses attendant to opening 
the letters of credit, bank expenses, extensions, cables, ete. 

In his report on possible new sources of newsprint supply at our Montevideo 
meeting, Dr. Guillermo Martinez Marquez, Editor of El Pais of Habana, Cuba, 
pointed out the only solution to the problem is the establishment of new mills 
and he stressed the need to urge democratig governments to aid any efforts that 
would tend to correct this situation. As an example he discussed present plans 
in his country to set up a plant owned and operated by private capital but with 
government financing to produce newsprint from sugarcane bagasse. He showed 
members of the Inter-American Press Association samples of newsprint already 
produced under a special formula devised by Mr. Joaquin de la Rosa, a well- 
known chemical engineer with a considerable experience in this field. 

Dr. Martinez Marquez said that publications in this hemisphere, if they were 
to remain free and independent, needed two things: Freedom to publish and 
newsprint. He proposed a six-point resolution which was unanimously adopted 
at the meeting and which reads in part as follows: 

1. Declare that the newsprint shortage should command the same attention 
of the leaders of the free democratic world as undoubtedly they give other in- 
struments and means to defend the freedom of the peoples. 

2. Urge the United Nations Social and Economie Council, the Inter-American 
Social and Economic Council, and UNESCO to support by practical means the 
establishment of new newsprint mills in the Americas. 

3. Request the necessary cooperation of the democratic governments of our 
hemisphere for the solution of the present crisis resulting from the newsprint 
shortage. :; 

4. Recommend to member publications that they undertake campaigns to sup- 
port any initiative toward the establishment of new sources of newsprint 
supply. 

My personal views on the problem are these: 

Newsprint can become available only if one of two developments happen; 
production is increased, or consumption decreases in the United States. Canada, 
being the most important North American producer, has increased its output 
slightly in the past few months, but not enough to take care of the needs. 
United States newsprint consumption this year will be more, according to 
statistics at hand, than in 1950. 

I do not see any real immediate solution to the problem unless the Paper 
and Pulp Subcommittee of the International Materials Conference, that has 
been working in Washington, can come up with a plan of quota allotments 
which may take care of the situation until more newsprint is available. 

Consequently, my opinion is that the only way out is to find new sources of 
supply. Aside from the efforts to make newsprint out of sugarcane bagasse, I 
think there is at least one good spot that could be developed into a first-class 
newsprint source and that is Alaska. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has reported to this office the potentialities of that region as a wood- 
pulp producer. I would like to quote from a letter from Mr. B. Frank Heintzle- 
man, regional forester for Alaska, the following: 

“I particularly desire to call your attention to the opportunity at Junea for 
the installation of a plant to produce newsprint, or at least the pulp required for 
newsprint, to the extent of between 800 to 1,000 tons per day. The timber re- 
sources in that vicinity are sufficient to keep the plant going in perpetuity.” 

One the whole, the present situation is very unfortunate for the free, demo- 
eratically minded, and valiant newspapers in Latin America and many of the 
smaller publications in the United States. There can be no freedom of the press 
if the newsprint shortage kills the press that can make use and protect that free- 
dom. Many publications in Latin America already have had to resort to Gov- 
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ernment help to obtain their newsprint supply. Some of these Governments will 
not take advantage of this dependency, but others are making good use of it to 
muzzZle the press and use it for their undemocratic aims. 

In the case of publishers who have been the victims of speculators in the 
newsprint market, I wish to point out something of extreme importance to 
the United States. The experience these friends of the American democratic 
system have had in the hands of irresponsible United States firms is reflected 
against the name of the country. It should not be forgotten that publishers have 
a lot of influence, personally or through their publications, and their unfortunate 
experiences may change their friendly attitude toward the United States when 
the real situation is that most of the newsprint that gets into the hands of 
these speculators is not even made in the United States, although it is offered or 
sold from New York. 


STATEMENT OF JACK K. MCFALL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


The excellent preliminary report of the Subcommittee on Newsprint of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business has been reviewed by the Depart- 
ment with much interest. The shortage of newsprint in the United States, men- 
tioned in the report, also has a relationship to the shortage of newsprint which 
exists in many other countries of the world. Your committee may wish to ex- 
plore this shortage as well. 

During such critical times as the present, it is axiomatic that it is to the best 
interests of the United States and the free nations of the world that an adequate 
supply of newsprint be available to the free press in order to combat the dis- 
tortions disseminated by the Communist propaganda organs. It is a funda- 
mental part of our democratic faith that people, if informed of the truth, will 
make sound judgments. As world tensions increase, sustained dissemination 
of news becomes a highly important “front” against Soviet aggression. The 
dissemination of facts is a necessary measure to combat Communist propaganda 
and to develop public support for the western defense effort as a whole, economic 
and political as well as military. 

However, in the face of the recognized need for an effective and adequately 
supplied free press, there is a critical shortage of newsprint in many free coun- 
tries of the world. In most free countries of the world the size of newspapers 
has been cut as a direct result of the newsprint shortage. Some countries have 
curtailed the number of pages; others have curtained circulation, and in a few 
countries newspapers are being published only four and five days a week. Some 
newspapers have been forced to close. 

In the long run, increased production is the desirable solution to the newsprint 
shortage, which is curtailing the activities of the free press in many non-Soviet 
countries of the world. However, in view of the time required (approximately 2 
years) to build new plants, some plan is required for providing a minimum 
supply of newsprint to the deficit areas. The Governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States were the original sponsoring Governments of the 
International Materials Conference, which was established to deal with materials 
in short supply. The Conference has established a Pulp and Paper Committee to 
consider problems of supply and distribution of these products, including news- 
print. This committee has representatives from the 13 major producing and 
consuming countries of the world.’ The general “terms of reference” of this pulp 
and paper committee are— 

1. To survey the world supply and demand picture in pulp and paper 
products ; 

2. To develop and recommend conservation measures, should they be 
required ; 

3. Formulate and recommend measures to increase production; and 

4. If, on the basis of its findings, it is believed necessary, to recommend 
measures to provide for some redistribution of available supplies. 

Canada, the major newsprint producer in the world, and the United States, the 
major consuming Nation of newsprint in the world, are both members of the 
pulp and paper committee. Canada produces approximately 50 percent of the 
world’s supply of newsprint, and the United States consumes approximately 64 
percent of the world’s production. Such other major net exporting countries of 


1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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mewsprint as Austria, Sweden, and Norway are also members, as noted above; 
-and it is believed that, with the cooperation of all of the countries represented on 
the pulp and paper committee, the newsprint problem can be appraised and 
necessary recommendations formulated to help alleviate the situation created by 
the shortage of newsprint. 

In reply to your question concerning action by the Canadian Government in 
connection with the newsprint supply problem, the Department is informed that 
an order in council was issued on April 18 under authority of the Defense Pro- 
‘duction Act designating both newsprint and wood pulp as essential materials. 
Promulgation of this order provides a legal basis for application of any regula- 
tions which may be deemed necessary to control the distribution or prices of 
these commodities. 

It might be appropriate to comment briefly on two of the potential legislative 
remedies noted in the preliminary report on newsprint. As noted above, the 
Department of State believes that measures to increase the production of news- 
print is the desirable solution to the newsprint shortage. Any measures that 
would achieve this purpose would be beneficial. However, such measures as the 
imposition of tariffs on newsprint should be examined very critically from the 
point of view of discovering what their effects would be on newsprint production 
in other countries of the world and their effects on total world newsprint sup- 
plies. The Department believes that such a study may reveal that the effect of a 
United States tariff on newsprint would be to cut down Canadian production by 
about as much as it increased United States production, while creating a higher 
general price level for the product. Moreover, it would tend to deplete a scarce 
resource in the United States of which Canada is much more richly endowed. 
This would hardly contribute to increasing the world supply of the product, which 
is the nub of the problem. 


‘STATEMENT OF WINTHROP G. Brown, Actina Director, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
MATERIALS PoLiIcy, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


With regard to the first question as to which you asked information—steps 
which have been taken by the State Department to secure international agree- 


ments to ameliorate the effects of restrictive business practices in international 
trade—it has long been a basic provision of United States foreign economic 
policy to encourage other nations to take action to eliminate restrictive business 
practices which result in harmful effects on trade and provuction. This program 
has been one segment of this Government's foreign ecouvmie policy which is 
aimed at developing an expanded multilateral competitive international trade, 
which will result in greater productivity, lower cost, and lead to higher standards 
of living throughout the world. 

During the last war the antirestrictive business practices policy of this Govern- 
ment resulted in article VII being written into the lend-lease agreements. The 
recipient governments agreed to eliminate both private and public barriers to 
trade in return for the assistance granted by this Government. 

In the development of the draft International Trade Organization Charter, the 
United States pressed for the inclusion of chapter V, which was designed to 
eliminate restrictive business practices harmful to international trade. Fifty- 
four nations accepted this principle in agreeing to the inclusion of that chapter. 
However, the Havana Charter is no longer under active consideration by 
governments. 

When the Economic Cooperation Administration bilateral agreements with 
Western European countries were concluded at the beginning of the European 
recovery program, a provision was included providing that recipients of aid would 
take measures against restrictive business practices. 

The Department of State has also assisted foreign governments in the field 
of restrictive business practices when requested. Great Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany have both sent missions to the United States to study our 
antitrust laws and administration. 

A provision against restrictive business practices has also been included in all 
draft friendship, commerce, and navigation treaties, and has been successfully 
negotiated with the Italian, Irish, Uruguayan, Colombian, Greek, Israeli, and 
Danish Governments. 

The United States representative at the thirteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, held at Geneva last month, introduced 
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a resolutien to develop an international agreement against restrictive business 
practices. By a vote of 12-8, with only the three Soviet bloc members opposing, 
the Economic and Social Council indicated that there is substantial support 
among non-Communist nations of the world for action to eliminate cartel and 
monopolistic arrangements. A copy of the resolution is enclosed. 

The council has recommended to members of the United Nations that they 
take appropriate measures and cooperate with each other to prevent business 
practices affecting international trade which restrain competition, limit access 
to markets or foster monopolistic control wherever such practices have harmful 
effects on the expansion of production or trade, or on the economic development 
of under developed countries, or in standards of living. An ad hoc committee 
has been established to develop a program to implement the recommendation 
and also to report concerning restrictive business practices which are in existence 
and measures that are being taken by individual members of the United Nations 
to cope with them. 

One of the most important obstacles to the elimination of restrictive business 
practices has been the psychological attitude toward change in many industrial- 
ized countries of the world. Nevertheless, there has been an encouraging trend 
recently toward recognition of the ill effects of restrictive business practices by 
government officials, economists, labor leaders, and progressive businessmen in 
other countries of the world. The Department of State believes that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Economic and Social Council will be the first step in bringing 
about a maximum amount of international cooperation to curb restrictive busi- 
ness practices. It will lead to an examination of the effects of restrictive busi- 
ness practices and will assist in generating public support in other countries of 
the world for effective action against restrictive business practices which harm 
international trade, whether it is in the newsprint industry or any other. 

The United States, as a member of the ad hoc committee established by the 
resolution of the Economie and Social Council, will press for the strongest 
possible program which can be successfully negotiated with the other countries 
participating. 

You have also asked about work of the International Materials Conference 
Pulp and Paper Committee. Mr. McFall’s letter of May 18, 1951, gave the 
terms of reference for this committee, but it is appropriate to restate them 
in any summary of the group’s activities: 

1. To survey the world supply and demand picture in pulp and paper 
products ; 

2. To develop and recommend conservation measures, should they be required ; 

3. Formulate and recommend measures to increase production; and 

4. If, on the basis of its findings it is believed necessary, to recommend 
measures to provide for some redistribution of available supplies. 

The Pulp and Paper Committee, which now has representatives from 14 
major producing and consuming nations of the world,’ began work on April 30, 
1951. It has examined present free-world supplies and requirements of kraft 
pulp, dissolving pulp, and newsprint. It has explored historical factors, trends, 
potential development, and all international aspects of the pulp and paper 
industries. It has studied raw materials, productive capacity, consumption 
patterns, Government regulations, and pricing methods. 

Demand and supply of the pulps are about in balance. The newsprint sur- 
vey, however, revealed shortages of such severity as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of a free press in many quarters of the globe. In France when a critical 
election approached, stocks were near 3-day consumption-requirement levels. 
In Western Germany and Berlin, where 50 million people require guidance 
and practice in democracy, per capita consumption had sunk to a point less 
than one-third that which prevails in the United Kingdom. The British, them- 
selves, were struggling to maintain a reasonable flow of information through 
their papers, which are limited to six sheets. 

The scarcity was not confined to Europe. In Latin America, the Philippines, 
and generally throughout free Asia, many newspapers ceased publication: others 
reduced their sizes, thereby decreasing coverage of news which is vital to our 
cause. Many publishers were forced to skip editions while searching for news- 
print. q 


1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil. Canada, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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Asa first order of business, therefore, the Pulp and Paper Committee created 

a Subcommittee on Emergency Supplies of Newsprint to investigate and provide 

relief in emergency cases. Three emergency allocations totaling 27,500 metric 

tons have been made to date: 

Metric 

tons : : 2 ‘ i Metric 

May 30, 1951: France 2, 700 Sept. 24, 1951—Continued tons 

June 24, 1951: i 1, 000 

Greece 1, 440 Dominican Republic 500 

2, 250 France 2, 000 

Malaya and Singapore 630 Germany-__-___- 5, 000 

Pakistan 450 Indonesia____ 1, 500 

RI iia ees crc ie 340 Nicaragua : 400 

Yugoslavia 890 Spain 1, 000 

Sept. 24, 1951: Uruguay 1, 200 

Brazil 200 Yugoslavia 2, 000 


Newsprint supplies to fill the Pulp and Paper Committee emergency alloca- 
tions originated in North Ameriea and were furnished through cooperation 
of the Canadian and United States Governments, producers, and publishers. 
Copies of the committee’s press releases are attached. 

While these emergency newsprint allocations have brought temporary relief 
to the most urgent 1951 crises within certain nations, they do not provide 
answers to the basic problem of insufficient free-world production in an era 
ef rapidly accelerating demand. The criteria used to determine emergency 
needs were based on strictest essentiality. With only a modest relaxation of 
criteria, the Pulp and Paper Committee would have found that almost 400,000 
tons of additional newsprint would have been necessary to fill the 1951 require- 
ments. 

Despite these disturbing facts, we believe the Committee, through coopera- 
tion and serious effort will be able to solve the problem of immediate shortages. 
Similarly, it should achieve effective conservation measures and substantial 
increases in free world production. 

A very difficult situation results from our own high newsprint consumption. 
The Newsprint Association of Canada states world productive capacity averaged 
10,579,000 tons in 1935-39; today it is reduced to 10,397,000 tons. In 1939, when 
world production totalled 7,602,000 tons, United States consumption was 3,520,000 
tons or 46 percent of the total supply. In 1950 we took a total of 5,937,000 tons 
for our domestic use, or 60 percent of world production of 9,739,000 tons. 

Outside the United States, newsprint has become an item of wide attention. 
Differences in consumption rates here and abroad are placed in sharp focus 
where they serve as targets for Soviet propagandists. Alarm has been voiced for 
survival of educational and cultural programs undertaken by the United Nations. 
The attached resolutions passed by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization and the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil indicate the deep concern within the United Nations organizations. 

The Department of State believes a free press is essential to the life of de- 
mocracy. We believe the free world’s publishing industry should not be allowed 
to suffer a lack of newsprint at this critical time. Toward that end, we are 
cooperating fully in the International Materials Conference Pulp and Paper 
Committee in its vital program. 


(Attachments to statement of Winthrop G. Brown :) 

1. Copy of United Nations Economie and Social Council resolution on restrie- 
tive business practices. 

2. Copy of United Nations Economic and Social Council resolution on news- 
print and printing paper of September 13, 1951. 

3. Copy of United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion memorandum by the Direetor-General of July 17, 1951. 


RESOLUTION ON RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Recognizing that restrictive business practices on the part of private or public 
commercial enterprises which, in international trade, restrain competition, limit 
access to markets and to the means of production necessary for economic develop- 
ment or foster monopolistic control, may have harmful effects on the expansion 
of production or trade, on the economic development of underdeveloped areas, on 
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standards of living and on the other aims and objectives listed in chapter 1! 
of the Habana Charter, 

Recognizing that national and cooperative international action is needed in 
order to deal effectively with such practices, and 

Noting that various governments and international bodies have taken, or are 
considering, individual or collective action in this field, but that the Council 
has not dealt directly with the problem of restrictive business practices, 

1. Recommends to States Members of the United Nations that they take ap- 
propriate measures, and cooperate with each other, to prevent, on the part. of 
private or public commercial enterprises, business practices affecting interna- 
tional trade which restrain competition, limit access to markets, or foster 
monopolistic centrol, whenever such practices have harmful effects on the expan- 
sion of prcduction or trade, on the economic development of underdeveloped 
areas, or on standards of living; 

2. Recommends that the measures adopted in the cases and for the purposes 
stated in the preceding paragraph shall be based on the principles set forth 
in chapter V of the Habana Charter, concerning restrictive business practices. 

3. Establishes an Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices con- 
sisting of the following Member States: Belgium, Canada, France, India, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 

4. Determines that the Committee shall prepare and submit to the Council as 
soon as possible, and in any case, not later than March 1953 proposals on methods 
to be adopted by international agreement for implementing the recommendation 
in paragraph 1 above including inter alia provision for continuing consideration 
of problems of restrictive business practices, In preparing its proposals the 
Committee may consult with interested governments, specialized agencies, inter- 
governmental organizations and nongovernmental organizations. 

5. Determines, further, that the Committee shall— 

(a) Obtain information from governments, specialized agencies, and from 
other sources of information, on restrictive business practices, whether based 
on cartel agreements or not, that effect international trade and international 
economic cooperation generally, and on legislation adopted and measures 
taken by individual Member States for the purposes of eliminating re- 
strictive business practices and restoring the freedom of competition ; 

(b) Present to the Economic and Social Council analyses of this informa- 
tion together with the proposals mentioned in paragraph 3; and 

6. Instructs the Secretary-General to seek from any appropriate intergovern- 
mental bodies or agencies their views as to the organization which could most 
appropriately implement these proposals and in the light of these views to make 
a report and recommendation at a later session of the Council. 


RESOLUTION ON PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPRINT AND PRINTING PAPER, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1951 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Having received from the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization a resolution concerning the production and distribution of news- 
print and printing paper (E/2052/Add. 1), unanimously adopted at the sixth 
session of its General Conference, 

Conscious of the gravity of a crisis which threatens education, culture, and 
freedom of information in a large number of countries, and which hampers and 
is thus likely to render ineffectual the efforts undertaken by the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies and many governments to overcome illiteracy and de- 
velop international understanding, 

Welcomes the campaign undertaken by UNESCO to warn publie opinion and 
the various governments, and joins with that body in stressing the necessity for 
the adoption without delay of immediate and long-term measures calculated to 
improve the position and ultimately put an end to the shortage of newsprint and 
printing paper; and 
A. With a view to immediate results: 

1. Directs a pressing appeal to the main consumers and producers of paper 
among member states, relying confidently on their sense of solidarity and under- 
standing of national and international needs, voluntarily to adopt temporary 
measures to alleviate present shortages of newsprint and printing paper, the 
former by slightly reducing their consumption and the latter by expanding their 
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production and endeavoring to meet the over-all requirements of the various 
countries ; 

2. Recommends that the governments of member states do all in their power 
to draw the attention of their nationals to the appeal contained in the preceding 
paragraph, and to the reasons for, and the objects of the voluntary cooperation 
expected of them; 

3. Endorses the appeal made by the General Conference of UNESCO to the 
governments of the states members of the Woodpulp and Paper Committee of 
the International Raw Materials Conference, and requests the Secretary-General 
to inform them of this concordance of views and of the special importance 
attached by the Council to the action which they are taking and which they 
might take within the framework of that Conference with a view not only to 
relieving the present crisis without delay, and if possible bringing it to a speedy 
conclusion but also to creating production and distribution conditions whereby 
the recurrence of similar crises would be prevented; and 

4. Requests the regional economic commissions to encourage trade which would 
provide newsprint and printing paper industries with adequate supplies of raw 
material; and 
B. With a view to action over a longer period: 

1. Convinced that while the measures set forth above, if implemented imme- 
diately, may temporarily alleviate some of the effects of the crisis, they cannot 
provide a satisfactory solution of the problem as a whole, since they do not deal 
with some of the profound causes of the crisis; 

2. Affirms it to be indispensable that everything possible should be done to 
insure a production and distribution of newsprint and printing paper throughout 
the world which will satisfy the actual and the growing requirements of all 
countries ; 

3. Recognizes, to this end, the need for the United Nations and for each of the 
regional economic commissions and other competent bodies to take part in this 
constructive work ; 

4. Requests: 

(a) The Food and Agriculture Organization to continue its studies and 
research in forestry development and uses of forestry resources, So as to indicate 
the measures which it deems useful to take to increase production, including the 
use of substitute raw materials, and to make its knowledge and experience in this 
field available to governments and intergovernmental organizations on request 
to assist them in their efforts to overcome the shortage of newsprint and print- 
ing paper; 

(b) The regional economic commissions to assist in the efforts referred to 
above; 

(c) The United Nations and specialized agencies taking part in the expanded 
program of technical assistance to place at the disposal of such countries as 
may request it technical assistance necessary to carry out the program of 
forest conservation including reafforestation, the development of substitute 
raw materials and production of newsprint and printing paper, so far as is 
consistent with the principles of Council resolution 222A (IX) ; 

(ad) The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
to continue to draw the attention of public opinion and of the governments of 
member states to the problems underlying the present resolution, in order that 
they may be settled in a manner which would enable that organization to fulfill 
its program of education and freedom of information ; and 

(e) The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, insofar as 
these efforts might require the assistance of international financial resources, 
to advise the Food and Agriculture Organization, other specialized agencies, and 
member states as requested on such aspects of the problems involved as fall within 
its sphere; and 
C. With a view to keeping the problem under continuous review: 

Requests the Secretary-General to keep the problem under continuous review 
in order to insure the necessary coordination of effort of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies and to report to a session of the Council in 1952 on 
the progress made pursuant to the recommendations contained in this resolu- 
tion. 
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CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED By SrxtH Session oF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO CoNnceRNING PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEWS- 
PRINT AND PRINTING PAPER 


MEMORANDUM BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 


1. The General Conference of UNESCO, at the close of its sixth session on 
July 10, 1951, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“The General Conference, considering that the difficulties being experienced 
by a large number of countries in the supply of newsprint and printing paper 
constitute a danger to the development of education, culture, and freedom of 
information and that the problem calls both for immediate measures and long- 
term solutions; 

“Taking note with satisfaction of the creation, by the International Raw 
Materials Conference, of a Wood Pulp and Paper Committee which is empowered 
by its terms of reference to ‘recommend or report to governments concerning 
specific action which should be taken, in the case of each commodity, in order 
to expand production, increase availability, conserve supplies and insure the 
most effective distribution and utilization of supplies among consuming coun- 
tries’ ; 

“Taking note, however, of the fact that this committee, which does not 
maintain a permanent secretariat, is not constituted as a permanent organization 
and has as its principal task to meet the most urgent needs ; 

“Being convinced that the long-term solutions which are also essential to 
meet a lasting crisis must be sought through the coordination of the action of 
the competent international organizations, working if need be in liaison with 
the professional associations of producers and consumers ; 

“Believing therefore that the solution of the various problems raised by the 
conditions of production and distribution of paper for newspapers and books 
call for a threefold parallel action 


“Decides 


“I. Tourge the states members of the Wood Pulp and Paper Committee 

“(a) to take all necessary steps to ensure that the committee takes into 
account not only immediate emergency needs for newsprint and printing 
paper, but also long-term needs resulting chiefly from the advance of edu- 
cation and the necessity of ensuring the maximum dissemination of infor- 
mation in order to promote international understanding by laying particular 
‘emphasis on suitable means to increase world production of newsprint 
and printing paper, including the use of substitute raw materials; 

“(b) to draw to the attention of the committee the desirability of co- 
operating with the appropriate organizations of the United Nations; 

“(c) to inform the committee of UNESCO's readiness to cooperate in its 
work by evaluating the present and future needs in newsprint and printing 
paper of the peoples of the world from the point of view of education, free- 
dom of information, and international understanding; 

“(d) to instruct the committee to take all appropriate steps to ensure 
that the needs of the other states receive the most careful consideration ; 

“IT. To request the Economie and Social Council, which alone is competent 
to coordinate the activities of the various organs and agencies of the United 
Nations concerned, to draw the attention of these organs and agencies to the 
importance of technical research in the use of substitute raw materials, of 
increased production of wood pulp, and of related economic and financial prob- 
lems, including those involved in research, the increase of production, inter- 
national trade, and balance payments; 

“III. To authorize the Director-General— 

a) to appeal to the governments of member states to examine the 
problem raised by the present situation and, collaborating in a spirit of 
mutual good will, to take such decisions as are urgent and necessary at 
the present time; 

“(b) to warn. public opinion of the serious danger which results from a 
decrease in the means of information, education and culture at a time 
when the peoples of the world stand most in need of them. 

Acting in pursuance of section II of this résolution, the Director General 
of UNESCO has the honor to submit this matter to the Economic and Social 
Council an’ ventures to add the following comments: 

(i) UNESCO has since its foundation paid special attention to world needs 

of newsprint and printing paper. A survey of the technical needs of the press, 


» 
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film, and radio initiated in 1947 and due for completion this year has brought 
together a large volume of detailed information on the extent of unsatisfied 
needs throughout the world. A commission of experts which has met from time 
to time to examine the material brought together by this survey has repeatedly 
drawn attention to the dangers involved in the acute shortage of newsprint 
from the three standpoints of independence of the press, social progress, and 
international understanding. 

(ii) The Economic and Social Council has on several occasions taken note 
of UNESCO's work in this field and expressed its approval of that work. (See 
inter alia, resolution 74 (V), provisional agenda of the Conference on Freedom 
of Information, sec. V ; resolution 241 (TX), see. V, ete.) 

(iii) The Preparatory Conference on World Pulp Problems, convened in Mont- 
real in 1949 by the Food and Agriculture Organization, heard a message from 
the Director General of UNESCO on the problem of newsprint, noted that both 
the Economic and Social Council and UNESCO had repeatedly stressed the urgent 
need for raising production of paper and particularly of newsprint in the interests 
of disseminating knowledge and information, and concluded: “* * * The 
conference was unanimous in appreciating the importance of adequate paper 
supplies for mass education and information and agreed that larger paper 
supplies for these purposes are eminently desirable.” 

(iv) The most recent information collected by the Secretariat of UNESCO 
indicates that the situation has deteriorated very sharply in recent months. ‘ihe 
concluding passage of an informational document laid before the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO by the Director General may usefully be quoted: 

“The Director General feels it to be his duty, however, to emphasize the 
seriousness of the problem brought to the attention of the General Conference 
by the Belgian and French delegations. The very grave shortage of paper from 
which many countries are now suffering is likely to compromise the development, 
or even the normal working, of the information and education services in the 
countries affected. UNESCO cannot neglect this danger. Nor can it be blind 
to the almost insuperable material difficulties which would be put in the way of 
the successful accomplishment of various projects of capital importance to the 
Organization, such as those concerned with the effective implementation of the 
right to ed:-cation, if adequate remedies were not found for the present short- 
comings in the production and distribution of newsprint and printing paper. 

“It is obvious that the effort to find such remedies an i, even more, their appli- 
eation when found are not matters exclusively or indeed mainly to be dealt 
with by UNESCO. The Director General believes, however, that the Organiza- 
tion is in a position to make a useful contribution to any form of international 
cooperation by which the United Nations and the competent specialized agencies 
may seek not only to solve the present crisis but also to work out long-term plans 
for securing the paper supplies necessary to the intellectual and social develop- 
ment of humanity. The facts examined in this document show the urgent need 
for such action.” 

3. With regard to the General Conference resolution quoted at the beginning of 
this memorandum, the Director-General has the honor to report to the Council 
that he has already taken action on paragraphs I and III (a) of the operative 
clauses. With regard to section III (b) the attention of the general public has 
repeatedly been drawn to the dangers inherent in the paper shortage in UNESCO 
periodicals and this publicity is being intensified. 

4, With regard to section II, which constitutes a request to the Bconomic and 
Social Council, the Director-General does not feel that it would be appropriate 
for him to make specific suggestions as to the action which the Council might 
desire to take. He has noted that under item 6 of the provisional agenda, the 
Council will be giving consideration to the problem of intergovernmental consulta- 
tions or action with respect to commodity problems. However, the resolution 
of the General Conference of UNESCO simply requests the Council to draw the 
attention of the organs and agencies concerned with problems of newsprint and 
printing paper to the importance of technical research in the use of substitute 
materials, increased production of wood pulp, and related economic and financial 
problems. The Director-General is confident that the Council will meet the 
desires of the member states of UNESCO by taking appropriate action toward a 
solution of this grave problem which is already reacting unfavorably on, and 
must increasingly jeopardize, the organization’s efforts in the fields of education, 
science, culture, and mass communication. 


94234—52——-18 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES M. MEAD, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


In 1930 a report on the newsprint paper industry was completed by this Com- 
mission and published as Senate Document 214 of the Seventy-first Congress. 
In 19388, at the request of the Attorney General, the Commission investigated the 
manner in which certain newsprint manufacturers were complying with a consent 
decree entered against them in 1917 by the United States Court for the Southern 
District of New York. There has been no investigation of newsprint by the 
Federal Trade Commission since that time. Such information as the Commission 
has obtained more recently about the paper-manufacturing industries has been 
incidental to reports on various aspects of the concentration of economic power. 
These investigations have not sought to differentiate newsprint from other paper 
products. For example, the Commission’s Report on the Merger Movement, pub- 
lished in 1948, contains, on page 51, a brief discussion of certain mergers by 
paper companies. The Commission’s Report on Interlocking Directorates, pub- 
lished in 1951, contains, beginning at page 420, a chapter on the interlocking rela- 
tionships among the larger paper companies. The Commission’s Report on 
the Divergence between Plant and Company Concentration, published in 1950, 
contains, beginning on page 108, a comparison between the percentage of total 
value of product which was accounted for by the largest companies in various 
paper industries and the percentage of total valve of product that was accounted 
for by the largest plants in the same industries, This comparison shows pulp 
mills and paperboard mills separately from other paper industries. but does not 
provide a finer breakdown of the data. 

Because of these limitations in the recent information possessed by the Com- 
mission, I think it improbable that testimony hy 2 member of the Commission’s 
staff would enable you to develop further facts nbout the problems of the news- 
print industry. In view of the summary of previous investigations which your 
committee has made in preparing your pamphlet on supplies for a free press, 
there probably would be no value in sending someone to testify as to the 
results of our earlier investigations. I regret our inability to be of greater 
service in this matter. It is primarily due to the fact that our appropriations 
for all of our special economic reports in the years since the war have run at 
a rate of not more than $80,000 a year. 

I have onlv one suggestion to make as to changes in the present law that 
would help to insure distribution of a fair share of the limited supply of news- 
print to small newspapers. As is made clear in the pamphlet which you trans- 
mitted to me, a port of the newsprint problem springs frem the fact thot the 
production of newsprint paper is concentrated in Canada, beyond the reach of 
American law and American investigative agencies. Cooperation between the 
American and Canadian Governments in curbing monopolistic restrictions might 
do something to ease the situation. The draft charter for an international trade 
organization, which was developed in international conferences after the war, 
contained a chapter which would have committed the signatory countries to 
cooperative action, in accord with an agreed set of principles, to curb monopo- 
listic activities restrictive of international trade. The United States has not 
ratified this charter, apparently hecause certain portions thereof having to do 
with commercial policy, state trading, and the like, needed further consideration 
in the light of the unsettled political and economic circumstances of the postwar 
world. It is my understanding, however. thet no serious question has arisen 
either in this country or elsewhere about the propriety of the chapter that had to 
do with restrictive business practices. Inceed, various European countries are 
reported to be in the process of partially implementing this part of the charter 
by domestic legislation, and I understand that some consideration has been 
given in the Department of State to the possibility of developing a separate 
international agreement as to restrictive practices. If such an international 
convention against cartel-like activities could be developed and participated in 
by both the United States and Canada, it might become an instrument to ease the 
newsprint situation. 


f 





STATEMENT oF CorWIN D. EpwArps, Director, BurEAv or INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS, 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


This replies to your request that I submit to you a statement relating to the 
effects of restrictive practices in international trade so far as they may have 
an effect upon newsprint, and relating also to the need for, and the possibility 
of, a remedy for such practices through international agreement. 
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I should like to begin by making it clear that I do not possess up-to-date in- 
formation about the newsprint-paper industry. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has investigated this industry on three occasions; the first investigation in 
1917 resulted in three reports, which were published by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
respectively as Senate Document Nos. 3, 49, and 61. As a consequence of this 
investigation, legal proceedings were instituted by the Department of Justice. 
The second investigation resulted in a report which was published in 1930 as 
Senate Document No. 214 of the Seventy-first Congress. The third investigation, 
in 1988, was made at the request of the Attorney General and was confined’ te 
an examination of the manner of compliance of certain companies with the 
cousent decree that resulted from antitrust proceedings by the Department of 
Justice in 1917. The results of this investigation were not published. Since 
1938 the Commission has made no economic investigation of the newsprint-paper 
industry. 

Restrictive practices affecting international trade have been disclosed in a 
considerable number of recent proceedings under the antimonopoly laws of the 
United States and also in several recent reports by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission’s reports have had to do with international cartels in 
alkali, copper, electrical equipment, fertilizers, phosphates, steel, and sulfur. 
The legal proceedings, of which there have been at least 60 in the last 10 years, 
have dealt with cartelization in a wide variety of industries. 

From these proceedings and reports, it has become evident that the effects 
of restrictive business practices in international trade are, in many respects, 
similar to those of monopolistic practices in domestic trade. Business agree- 
ments among sellers in international trade are typically designed to maiiain 
prices at levels higher than would otherwise pre-ail. To bring about this result, 
they frequently undertake an allocation of national markets among parties te 
the agreement, a restriction of production or of export shipments, a limitation 
upon the pace of new industrial development, and various forms of coercion or 
intimidation of enterprises that are not parties to the restrictive undertaking. 
AS might be expected, the effeets of such practices are typically to limit the 
volume of production and trade, to retard the pace of industrial progress, and 
to make goods more expensive. ° 

In international restrictive practices, however, there are certain complicating 
factors which seldom appear in domestic restrictive arrangements. One of these 
is the fact that an international cartel is seldom subject to effective control by 
any of the governments whose territories are subject to its activities. Cartel 
headquarters and documents are likely to be maintained in the countries that are 
most lenient toward cartel activities. Tactics of concealment and camouflage 
are likely to be used to deceive governments about the existence and activities 
of cartels. When a government takes action against a cartel, it is typically 
unable to reach many of the parties. There are often significant differences of 
policy between governments which prevent any one of the various policies from 
having a full effect. Thus, there have been instances in which American. im, orts 
have been subject to cartel control from abroad and in which the United States 
has been unable to break up the cartel or to prevcnt it from setting high levels 
of import prices. Thus, too, there have been cases in which contracts that were 
unlawful in the United States as violaticns of our antitrust laws have been 
enforceable in other countries under the ordinary laws of contract. Because 
the international cartel can take advantaze of the limitations of national juris- 
diction and the conflicts of national policy, it is likely to enjoy a freedom of 
action grcater than a domestic restrictive arrangement. 

Moreover, international cartels sometimes have significant political implica- 
tions. Before and during the recent war some of them became convenient instru- 
ments for the foreign, economic, and strategic policy of totalitarian governments. 

Under conditions of peace, some cartels are organized for the control of 
products which vitally affect the export trade and the productive activity of 
producing countries that are largely dependent ujon a few commodities for their 
prosperity. In such instancos these countries have a strong incentive to assist 
their business enterprises in endeavors to establish a high price level upon the 
exported commodity and to discourage the development of rival centers of pro- 
duction. For this reason, certain cartels have enjoyed political support and have 
even taken the form of quasi-public undertakings. Again, where political changes 
have reshuffled national boundaries without regard to previously established 
trading relationships, cartelization has sometimes been used, with at least tacit 
governmental consent, to preserve something like the previous status quo and to 
forestall the possibility of even worse restrictions upon trade through rivalry in 
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erecting national trade barriers that might cut off producers from their markets. 
Factors such as these have tended to create a certain amount of governmental 
support for certain international cartels. This support has been strengthened 
by the fact that some governments accept domestic cartelization as a way of 
doing business that may have useful aspects, as well as harmful ones. 

During the recent war, largely as a result of antimonopoly investigations by 
the United States, there was a great increase in knowledge of the facts about 
international cartels, both here and abroad. As a result, efforts were made to 
develop an international agreement as to Government policy toward restrictive 
business practices in international trade. When it became obvious that there 
,would be an attempt to agree also upon other aspects of postwar trade relations 
among governments, the proposals for a cartel agreement were fitted into the 
framework of the other trade proposals. The result was that the first postwar 
suggestion for an international agreement to curb restrictive business practices 
appeared in chapter 5 of the draft charter for an international trade organiza- 
tion as formulated at Habana in March 1948. However, the Habana charter 
covered many subjects, some of which were highly controversial, and it is now 
under active consideration by governments, 

The second attempt to develop an international agreement against restrictive 
business practices was initiated at the thirteenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, which has just been held at Geneva. The 
council adopted a resolution, the text of which is attached to this letter as an 
exhibit. It is noteworthy that this resolution won 12 affirmative votes, with 
only the Soviet bloc dissenting and with two countries abstaining. The council 
has recommended to members of the United Nations that they take appropriate 
measures and cooperate with each other to prevent business practices affecting 
international trade which restrain competition, limit access to markets, or foster 
monopolistic control wherever such practices have harfmful effects on the 
expansion of production of trade or on the economic development of under- 
developed countries or on standards of living. The council has established an 
ad hoc committee to develop proposals as to methods to be adopted by inter- 
national agreement to implement this recommendation, and also to make a report 
to the council about existing restrictive business practices and the measures that 
are taken by individual member states in connection therewith. The council has 
also instructed its secretary-general to consult with other intergovernmental 
bodies and, in the light of their views, to recommend the organization which 
could most appropriately implement these proposals, 

The principle that is reeommended to member states in the council's resolution 
appears to me to be well conceived to bring about the maximum amount of inter- 
national cooperation in curbing restrictive business practices. It does not ask 
states to agree in advance as to how far they will eventually go in preventing 
all forms of cartelization. Instead it invites an examination of cartel practices, 
ease by case, and a condemnation of them wherever their harmful effects are 
actually apparent. Just as in the United States our antimonopoly policy has 
gained strength and public support from a close examination of particular 
monopolies, so there is hope for the same results in international trade if govern- 
ments can be induced to collaborate in a similar series of close examinations. 
The report of the council’s ad hoc committee as to methods of giving effect to 
the resolution and the report of the secretary-general as to the international body 
that should be asked to do so should, in combination, provide the terms of an 
international agreement through which member states can cooperate to prevent 
restrictive business practices from harming international trade, 


SECTION 7 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


STATEMENT BY JOHN A. GUTERIF, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMACS AND Drrecror, BuREAU 
or Economic AND Business ReseEARcH, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, PULL- 
MAN, WASH. 


In a free enterprise economy such as ours the most obvious, straight-forward 
and defensible solution to a shortage of newsprint is a price rise sufficient to 
bring forward additional production. This committee stated in its preliminary 
report “Clearly the most desirable solution of the problems concerning news- 
print would be the establishment by private capital of additional productive 
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facilities adequate to supply the future newsprint needs of the country.”* With 
this statement few would disagree. It follows, that to encourage sufficient capi- 
tal into the industry to meet existing and contemplated future needs, the price 
must be sufficiently high to cover the cost of production of new facilities, and to 
insure a reasonable rate of return. Such a price would, of course, provide very 
handsome profits on mills built prior to World War II. Nevertheless it is axio- 
matic in economics that unless price is high enough to cover existing costs and 
insure reasonable profits, additional production facilities will not be forth- 
coming. 

Most newspaper publishers find such a solution to the newsprint shortage un- 
palatable. To the large publisher who owns or controls a newsprint mill, or 
who has a long-term contract sufficient for his needs, higher prices are undesir- 
able and seemly unwarranted. Newsprint is a substantial item in his costs and 
a price increase will therefore be resisted. Even small publishers who are ex- 
periencing mest difficulty in securing newsprint object to higher prices. Never- 
theless, the fundamental economic fact remains that inasmuch as the cost of 
building and equipping a mill has risen substantially since World War IT, the 
price must also be substantially higher if new capital is to be attracted into the 
industry. A price increase is therefore the simplest solution, and the one likely 
to be most satisfactory in the long run. 

It might be contended that the impact of a higher price for newsprint will 
fall upon the newspaper publisher. This is not necessarily the case. If the 
price of paper rises the publisher has the opportunity, in a period of high de- 
mand, of passing some if not all of the increase to the consumers of his product, 
the advertiser and the newspaper buyer. Newspaper advertising has increased 
manyfold in the last decade and more space in the average newspaper is now 
devoted to advertising. The usual ratio of advertising to news was formerly 
about 40 percent advertising and 60 percent news. It is now 60 percent adver- 
tising and 40 percent news. Newspaper advertising rates have likewise in- 
creased since 1940, but much less than the prices of other commodities or of 
wage rates in printing. According to a recent survey published by Kelly-Smith 
Co.,? which included more than 1,500 newspapers, the rate per milline for these 
1,500 newspapers in the United States increased only about 3 percent between 
1940 and 1950, whereas the United States Department of Labor Consumer Price 
Index increased approximately 70 percent over this period, and hourly wage 
rates for printing increased even more. The price of newspapers, both those 
sold on the street and delivered to the home, have probably increased less than 
the price of newsprint. Publishers, therefore, have increased the prices of 
their product relatively less than the rise in the cost of labor or paper. They 
are no doubt conscious of the fact that higher advertising rates would reduce 
the lineage sold. Higher rates would not, however, necessarily reduce advertis- 
ing income and probably would increase it. Furthermore, although higher 
prices for street and home sales of newspapers would result in loss of some cus- 
tomers, at the present high level of consumer incomes the net effect would prob- 
ably be a higher dollar volume of sales. Thus it would seem that publishers 
could themselves pass on part if not almost all of this cost to their customers and 
adjust to a situation of higher prices of newsprint. 

It may b2 argued that with the Government striving to prevent a general 
price increase the present is no time to permit any increase in the price of 
newsprint. However, unless the price increases or some form of subsidy is 
paid to newsprint producers, increased production will not be forthcoming. 
There is also a serious question whether an attempt to prevent the price of 
newsprint from rising will be successful unless Canadian producers will comply. 
Thus a policy aimed at preventing a price rise in newsprint even if desirable 
may well be difficult to implement. 

In my opinion, higher prices for newsprint, for newspapers, and for news- 
paper advertising will bring about a solution to the present shortage and will 
require a minimum of Government regulation and control. 

The problem of securing an adequate supply for the small publisher will not 
necessarily be solved, however, by increased production. Large publishers who 
can secure long-term contracts involving substantial tonnage will still have the 
advantage in obtaining additional production. Nevertheless, many smal] pub- 


1“Supplies for a free press,” a preliminary report on newsprint by the Subcommittee on 
Newsprint of the Select Committe on Small Business, United States Senate, Washington, 
Rie. Mm IT, 

2“Does Newspaper Advertising Cost More Today,” Kelly-Smith Co., New York, November 
1950. 
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lishers have in recent years secured a supply of newsprint by acquiring partial 
ownership of a newsprint mill. The Southland Paper Mills of Lufkin, Tex. ; 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. of Coosa Pines, Ala., and West Tacoma Newsprint 
Co. of Tacoma, Wash., are examples where this has happened. This avenue 
of approach is still open. 

If it is felt that positive legislative action is necessary in order to increase 
the supply of newsprint available to small publishers, the most desirable ap- 
proach would seem to be that of encouraging the construction of new mills 
by small publishers or the formation of cooperatives of publishers for the pro- 
duction, purchase, or distribution of newsprint to its members. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation might be instructed to provide special induce- 
ments through the extension of credit or the granting or underwriting of loans 
for the construction of new domestic newsprint mills, Undoubtedly the present 
unfavorable ratio of the cost of construction to the price of newsprint is the 
principal deterrent to more mill building. The Bank for Cooperatives, or a 
similar agency might encourage or help finance cooperatives of publishers 
formed for the purpose of producing, purchasing, or distributing newsprint. 
Indirect assistance of this type would probably entail a minimum of interven- 
tion by the Government in the conduct of private business. 

Imposing a tariff on newsprint is periodically suggested as a solution to the 
newsprint problem, In my opinion reversing the policy of almost four decades 
and imposing a tariff on newsprint would be undesirable. <A tariff would prob- 
ably encourage domestic production, but would raise the price of newsprint with- 
out necessarily augmenting the available supply. Indeed, it might well result 
in less rather than more total newsprint available to American publishers. The 
Canadian production, which is very necessary to the American market, would 
tend to be diverted to other countries. In any event, a tariff would lessen the 
imports of Canadian and Scandinavian newsprint. Furthermore, a tariff on 
newsprint wou!'d invite retaliation from Canada, our largest single customer, 

In summary, the present newsprint shortage can, I believe, be eliminated 
through the normal adjustment of the forces of demand and supply which under 
the existing circumstances would bring about a price rise. Publishers could in 
most cases pass some of the increase on to their customers. If special legisla- 
tive action is considered desirable, it should preferably take the form of en- 
couraging, or assisting small publishers to produce, or purchase either jointly 
or cooperatively their own supply of newsprint. 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS: THE DEATH OF A FORMULA 


{Reprinted from the September 1951 issue of Fortune, by special permission of 
the editors; copyright Time, Inc.) 


As a business, United States newspapering today looks healthier and actually 
is weaker than it has been for years. The signs of apparent vigor are every- 
where. Papers by the dozen are moving into sparkling new quarters (see the 
Prudent Publishers, Fortune, August 1950). Circulation is at an all-time high. 
Not only has advertising lineage increased substantially every year for the 
past nine, but the newspapers are also getting a larger share of the advertising 
dollar at the expense of other media. 

Yet newspaper costs have been rising faster than revenues since 1946, in some 
years very much faster. The graph on the opposite page indicates how a large 
paper that made 15 percent net before taxes in 1946 would, if it reflected the 
general experience of the industry, earn less than half the dollar profit in 1950 
and less than a third the percentage return on gross revenues—not to mention 
today’s larger tax bite. These trends could mean that the large American dailies 
would soon be running without any profit at all. And as the manager of a large 
evening paper observed grimly, “It won’t take any 5 years, either.” 

It was this cost-revenue picture that led the pub'ishers to shriek with rage 
when Canadian newsprint went up $10 on July 1, to $116 a ton. (“The increase,” 
said publisher John 8. Knight, “is without economic justification. Politically, 
it’s stupid. Morally, it smells!”) Now newsprint is indeed the largest single 
cost item of any daily paper of, say, 25,000 circulation or over. But a closer look 
raises doubt whether the rising price of newsprint is truly the villain that so 
many publishers profess it to be. Instead, it begins to appear that the formula 
on which American newspapers have opérated for 50 years may need to be 
scrapped. 
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WHAT THE NEWSPRINT INCREASE CAN MEAN 


Here is the 1950 cost-revenue breakdown for a hypothetical large daily, 
whose showing is neither best nor poorest among papers of this size. 
Since the paper used 60,000 tons of newsprint in 195U at $100 a ton, the 
price increases of $6 and $10 last December and last July have added 
$960,000 to annual costs and nearly wiped out operating net. The pub- 
lisher would, of course, strain every nerve to slash costs and increase 
revenues; but how did the newspapers get themselves into such a fix? 


Revenues (in thousands) : 
Advertising : iene (GbR, 800 
Circulation__- , “ 5, 200 
Total revenues . y : 17, 000 


Costs: 
Newsprint (including ink) - 6, 000 
Composition : pe od ; . 1, 450 
Pressroom ; E 675 
Stereo and engraving___- eS, 7 s 500 
Pditorial 2. ._- E ; , VOO 
Advertising expense Bs os 975 
Circulation expense eked an 2, 200 
Administration and general : , bBo, 375 
Business office and plant : 925 


Total costs Y. . 16,000 


Net before taxes_______ 1, 000 
Increase in annual paper cost since Dee. 1, 1950 : 960 


There is a tinge of poetic justice about the newsprint situation today, after so 
many years when the publishers held the whip hand over the mills. Following an 
all-time price peak of $135 a ton in 1921, an outburst of mill building both in the 
United States and Canada (but especially in Canada) cut the price nearly in 
half within 5 years and presented the industry with What looked like permanent 
overcapacity. For 15 years, down the sickening slope of the great depression and 
up the slow recovery climb, the industry sweated with that excess capacity. Six 
of the top seven Canadian producers were in some form of hock; over a third 
of United States capacity was either dismantled or converted to other types of 
paper on which there was a chance to make more or at least to lose less. By 
1939, United States output was down from a peak of 1,700,000 tons to less than a 
million, while the Canadian industry limped along at about 70 percent of capac- 
ity. Indeed, one of the largest United States publishers submits that the news- 
papers during the twenties and thirties subsisted largely at the expense of the 
impoverished newsprint industry. 


TOO GOOD TO LAST 


The publishers never had it so good as during this period. In the thirties they 
eould buy newsprint in any quantity for $40 to $50 a ton simply by lifting a tele- 
phone; and one newsprint maker unkindly characterized the publishers’ long- 
term contracts with the mills as mere “options to buy if the price went down.” 
During World War II the OPA-controlled price rose no higher than $61, though 
three further increases (to $84) were permitted between VJ-day and the lapsing 
of price control. Only after the war did prices show any real climb, gradually 
reaching the present $116 level for Canadian output.’ However, as illustrated in 
the chart on page 166, in no year since 1939 have newsprint prices kept up with 
the rise of commodities in general. 

On the supply side also the publishers appear to have been treated well, even 
during the postwar years. True, the Canadian producers built no new mills; but 
by technical improvement and capacity operation they managed to squeeze nearly 
700,000 more tons per year—an increase of 15 percent—out of existing facilities. 


1So far, only one United States mill (Crown Zellerbach) has been allowed to match the 
latest $10 Canadian increase. But the fact that Canada sitpplies over four-fifths of United 
States needs makes a general United States raise appear certain. 
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Furthermore, the United States has been getting an increasing share of this in- 
creasing total. Whereas before the war United States publishers imported a 
little over 70 percent of Canadian production, then running about 3,500,000 tons, 
this year they should receive approximately 90 percent of a 5,300,000-ton output. 

On one thing the publishers have always agreed, that newsprint should be plen- 
tiful and cheap. The political leverage of the newspapers (which has frequently 
induced congressional inquiries and diplomatic negotiation), coupled with the 
overcapacity of the newsprint industry, served to maintain this happy situation 
until the rationing of World War II began. 

But it was inevitable that newsprint prices would Climb once controls were off, 
given both the demand situation and the tight organization of the Canadian news- 
print industry. Over half the newsprint capacity of Canada (a country notably 
uninhibited by United States antitrust concepts) is in the hands of four com- 
panies; the smaller producers commonly quote their prices as the average of the 
prices of the largest two or three; and Robert M. Fowler is today alternately 
president of the Newsprint Association of Canada and, with a quick twist of his 
cap, newsprint controller for the Canadian Government. 


VOLUME HAS TO BE BOUGHT 


Moreover, in a booming economy it is next to impossible for a commodity to re- 
main both plentiful and cheap unless it is in a technological revolution (which 
newsprint was not). For the boom will generate increased needs that require 
increased capacity ; and the increased capacity will be provided only if prices are 
high enough to warrant the new investment. The efforts of the publishers to pre- 
vent newsprint price increases merely resulted in no new capacity being built. 
Only one new newsprint mill—the Coosa River project in Alabama, built coopera- 
tively by a group of southern publishers—has been completed since the war; the 
second, a moderate-sized mill in British Columbia, will not be finished before 1952. 

The main deterrent has been capital costs, which could have been overcome 
only by price increases earlier and larger than actually occurred. Most United 
States and Canadian newsprint mills were built during the 1920’s at costs of 
$25,000 to $35,000 per daily ton of capacity. Allowing for depreciation on the one 
hand, and rebuilding and improvement on the other, a well-maintained mill 
might still be carried on the books at about the original figure. But a brand-new 
mill built today involves capital costs of around $100,000 to $125,000 per daily 
ton, or $20 million to $25 million for a 200-ton-a-day operation of minimum eco- 
nomic size, without even counting such possible costs as power development or the 
purchase of timberlands. Allowing for full 6-day three-shift operation at present 
newsprint prices, invested capital would turn over only once every 3 years, and 
it could easily take decades to recoup the investment. At today’s price levels, an 
efficient mill built in the low-cost days can make $35 to $40 per ton, net before 
taxes: but a brand-new mill needs first of all an investor who is not only very rich 
but also somewhat foolish. 

The paper industry, which is not foolish, has reacted to the situation by con- 
centrating investment in other types of pulp and paper where the cost-return 
ratio is happier. In the postwar period the Canadian paper industry alone has 
put in some 800,000 tons of new pulp capacity for such products as wrapping 
paper, drinking cups, and frozen-food containers, most of which could have gone 
into newsprint but did not. Instead, the Canadians apparently decided to 
squeeze more newsprint production out of existing mills, while at the same 
time boosting the newsprint price toward what they considered a reasonable 
level. Hence the $10-a-ton jump that roused the publishers’ fury. 


THE FORMULA PLAYS OUT 


The outcries of the publishers were genuine, for the increase really hurt. 
Because of it the Hearst papers passed a dividend, noting that the additional cost 
of newsprint would almost exactly equal their net after taxes for the preceding 
year; and the former owner of the St. Louis Star-Times blamed rising newsprint 
costs for the sale of that paper to the Post-Dispatch. Some prominent papers 
broke into the loss column as a result of the increase, and even the most profit- 
able had their net drastically pared. 

But the newsprint price increase is especially important because it is a cer- 
tain kind of cost. For half a century the newspaper business, as a business, 
has operated on a formula—raise circulation, and leave advertising rates per 
reader alone. Many a publisher probably never recognized it as a formula, for 
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Newspaper revenues & costs: the vanishing margin 


$2.00 


50 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

In 1946 the hypothetical large newspaper above made 15 cents net before taxes on 
every dollar of revenue. In 1950, if it has shared the experience of the over-100,000 
circulation group, it would take in about $1.68 for every 1946 dollar but make only 
6% cents instead of 15. At this rate the breakeven point is about two years ahead. 
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Lag in newsprint prices 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 194% 1949 1950 


As shown above, the average price of newsprint has lagged behind the aver- 
age of all commodities for each year from 1939 to 1950. Even with the 
newsprint increases of $6 on December 1, 1950, and $10 on July 1, 1951, 
the odds are that the lines will not cross this year. 


it worked so well so long that it seemed like an order of nature. But American 
newspapers, usually founded to express a point of view rather than to make 
money, have seldom generated any distinguished economic thinking. F. M. 
‘lynn, president of the New York Daily News, explained the Canadian reluctance 
to expand newsprint production by observing, “I guess they simply would 
rather do business with businessmen.” And the progressive publisher of a 
prominent eastern paper added, ‘There hasn’t been the caliber of men going into 
the business side of newspapering that you find in the soap business, or the 
steel business, or the auto business.” 

While it worked, the old formula did beautifully on both the revenue and the 
expense side. <A circulation increase brought additional revenue not only from 
the sale of copies but also from advertising, since the advertising rate per line 
could on the whole be raised in proportion to the increased circulation. And 
some costs—editorial and composition costs are the clearest examples—did not 
go up at all with a rise in circulation, while others (such as distribution costs) 
did not go up proportionately. That is not to say that this group of costs re- 
mained stable: they have increased, and sharply, as a result of general wage 
levels, union organization, etc. But these increases bore little relation to a rise 
in circulation. 

Now the formula is petering out because the “intractable” costs—of which 
newsprint is by far the greatest-—-have become so 'arge a proportion of total 
expense, For this group of costs increase in ironbound proportion fo the total 
cireulation and the size of each copy. The old formula still works well for 
small papers of up to, say, 20,000 circulation, whose newsprint bill generally runs 
15 percent of total expense or less, and whose only newsprint worry is (or should 
be) the problem of supply rather than price. One of the anomalies of the exist- 
ing newsprint situation is that with most small papers supply comes first and 
price second, while with most large papers the reverse is true. 

The newsprint burden of the papers mounted as they grew in circulation 
and size-——-a growth that raised total daily paper circulation from 40 million 
to 53 million since 1939, in addition to increasing the number of pages per 
copy. In 1950, according to Editor and Publisher, the newsprint costs of the 
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average daily of above 100,000 circulation amounted to about 57 percent of 
total cost, while p running time accounted for another 4 percent. Inas- 
much as newsprint prices have risen 16 percent since late in 1950, newsprint 
should now comprise at least 40 percent of total cost, even assuming stringent 
economies in the meantime. In short, the large newspapers are approaching 
the pc in*, and some have already reached it, where at least half of their total 
costs are no. benefited by any further circulation gains. 

The New York D .!| N ws serves as an extreme example. When the recent 
newsprint price incr a s fully felt, newsprint will amount to nearly 55 per- 
cent of the cost of pub: -hing the News. This is almost as great as a depart- 
ment store’s cost fur the average merchandise that it carries; but for its outlay 
the department stcre gets completed merchandise, the News only the rawest 
of raw material. To the reader, newsprint is the least important commodity 
in the newspaper, the humble carrier of the words and pictures; yet in the 
economy of the Daily News it has become by far the most important. 


rRIMMING COSTS 


The publishers have reacted with a variety of stratagems. Many have tried 
to suve newsprint by cutting waste in the pressroom, tightening up on the return 
of unsold papers, and slightly reducing the page size; but often some of these 
steps have been overlooked. For example, it is desirable that page widths should 
divide exactly into the width of the paper rolls used by the supplying mill to 
avoid wasteful trim. A number of papers have changed their press rolls from 
the traditional 66 inches down to about 64, primarily to use less puper, but at 
times to effect an increase in newsprint supply. However, a recent study of 15 
small midwestern dailies showed that none of them had done so, though it could 
better their newsprint supply by about 5 percent; and such a standout paper as 
the New York Times is only now considering it. 

The bite has also been put on the newspaper buyer. Before World War II 
the usual revenue breakdown was one-fourth from circulation, three-fourths from 


advertising. Today the price of most daily papers having jumped from 2 or 3 
cents to 5, and Sunday papers from 10 cents to 15 cen he average large news 


paper derives about a third of revenue from 
\DVERTISING 


The one thing that has seemed sacrosanct is the milline rate, or price of 
wdvertising per line per million readers. For example, aecording to the Editor 
and Publisher Yearbook for 1950, the milline rate for United States evening 
dailies actually decreased a trifle between 1939 and 1949, though other advertising 
media were displaying less timidity. The publishers’ reluctance to recognize 
that it costs a great deal more to reach a given number of readers today than 
it did a decade ago is not confined to competitive-newspaper cities : The monopoly 
papers, fearing the outcry that would follow significant rate boosts, seem to 
prefer to exploit their advantageous position by expense trimming (e. g., fewer 
editions, cutting return privileges on unsold copies, ete. ). 

As though the level milline rate were not enough, the publishers have a special 
albatross necklace in the problem of local versus national advertising rates, the 
lowest rate for local advertisers generally running 35 to 40 percent less than the 
national. The national advertisers, who know a bargain when they see it, have 
responded with heavy cooperative campaigns in which the advertising is placed 
locally at local rates, but Inanced at least in part out of a company’s central ad- 
vertising appropriation. If the publishers are to raise the average milline rate 
significantly, their first point of attack must be upon this rate differential. For in 
the long run the cost to the newspaper of one line of advertising will not differ 
from that of another. 


MORE DOLLARS FOR LESS SPACE 


That the survival of the large daily newspaper in the United States depends 
on sharply increased advertising rates seems blatantly obvious. Indeed, the 
newspapers would be far better off if a rate increase of, say, 30 percent cut lin- 
age enough to produce precisely the same revenue; for a linage reduction also 
brings with it a significant drop in newsprint use, composition costs, ete. 

Raising the rates is, for the monopoly-newspaper towns, largely a matter of 
nerve, plus the conviction that advertisers should not and in the long run will 
not expect newspaper advertising to be the one commodity that still goes at 
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prewar bargain rates. For the competitive cities, editor Erwin D. Canham of 
the Christian Science Monitor suggested “a little unlawful conspiracy in restraint 
of trade.” Canham was concerned primarily with making more newsprint avail- 
able for friendly countries whose need is far more desperate than our own—Jjust 
as the London Economist was thinking of editorial problems when it accused the 
United States press of suffering from a “surfeit of newsprint.’ But both 
remarks apply equally to the central economic problem of United States news- 
papering, which is to get more money for less advertising space. 

The hopelessness of the present course can be illustrated by the example of 
the Boston Herald-Traveler Corp., chosen here solely because it is one of the few 
newspaper enterprises making public financial statements. Surely it is not too 
much for a newspaper or any other business to have a fighting chance, even at 
today’s tax rates, of equaling the net profit after taxes that it made 5 years ago. 
Yet if present operating margins and tax rates were to prevail, the Herald and 
Traveler would fave the impossible task of raising 1950 revenue of about 
$16,500,000 to over $50,000,000 in order to make the same stockholder dollars 
as in 1946. 

At the moment, some publishers are taking comfort from a number of hopeful, 
but probably illusory, signs of change in the newsprint situation. Several fac- 
tors—chief among them has been the tendency toward relaxation at the appar- 
ently approaching cease-fire in Korea—could easily bring a drop of 5 to 10 percent 
in newspaper advertising, which tends to rise and fall with general business 
activity. The figures for June 1951 (the latest available) already show an 
advertising lineage decline of about 3% percent below June 1950. Such a drop 
is likely to be accompanied by an almost identical percentage decline in United 
States newsprint use. At the same time Canadian newsprint production is run- 
ning about 200,000 tons ahead of last year, and the average publisher’s inventory 
of newsprint on hand or in transit is creeping up toward a reasonably com- 
fortable 40-day level. Given the present delicate balance between newsprint 
demand and supply, these factors might be expected to relieve the upward 
pressure on newsprint prices or even bring a price decline. 


NOTHING TO HOPE FOR 


No such happy event is likely to occur, for several reasons. In the first 
place, the enormous United States newsprint consumption of the past several 
years has been possible only because of the higher percentage of Canadian 
output shipped to the United States, which was in turn due to the fact that 
some of Canada’s traditional foreign customers did not have the hard currency 
to spend on newsprint. Those customers, their pockets now jingling with dollars 
from the United States defense porgram, would be glad to buy perhaps 300,000 
tons more Canadian newsprint annually: and the Canadians would be glad to 
see their United States market shrink a bit. Thus a moderate decline in United 
States demand could probably be offset by increased overseas takings. 

Moreover, if worst came to worst, the newsprint makers certainly have no com- 
pelling reasons to wreck the industry’s price structure by overproduction. A 
slight decline in operations, now running above theoretical capacity, might even 
be welcome; and there is plenty of cushion underneath, since the break-even 
point of an efficient newsprint mill is probably around 75 percent of capacity. 
Furthermore, a portion of existing newsprint capacity could easily and cheaply 
be switched to certain other printing papers—among them so-called supernews- 
print and other calendered (i. e., polished) stocks approaching book paper in 
finish—for which there is a strong United States demand at good prices. Hence 
there seems little hope for a decline in newsprint prices. If they change at all 
within the year or so, the direction is still likely to be up. 

The most horrid possibility, from the publishers’ point of view, is by no means 
the most remote—that advertising revenue will falter at the same time that news- 
print prices advance once more. If so, the large American newspapers as a group 
would go on a nonprofit basis, and failures would be numbered by dozens. 

It is strange that American newspapering, on which there are so many hot and 
ready opinions, should have been considered so seldom by the public as part of 
the United States economy. In the concern that the press be free, it has been 
all but forgotten that it must also be self-supporting and prosperous. Bank- 
ruptey was never the route to independence, nor faulty economics the key to 
vigilance and effectiveness, Economically speaking, the large American daily 
newspaper has reached the end of a formula and must evolve a new one. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. DEAN, INSTRUCTOR IN Economics, THE Crry COLLEGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


It seems to me that there are several reasons for a tax on advertising at this 
time, but rather than attempt to list all of them I’d like to discuss one that may be 
left out because it hasn’t been emphasized much in the literature. 

Congress has, through the corporation tax luws, wisely decided that reinvest- 
ment in a corporation must come out of the earnings of the firm, and only the 
fraction of plant and equipment that is used up during the accounting period 
is chargeable as a business expense. Advertising and selling costs have been 
considered as a current expense to be charged against current receipts. Now 
I suggest, and I believe that the advertising people will bear me out, that much, 
if not all, of the expenditures on advertising are not incurred in order to sell the 
current output of the firm, but rather to sell the future output of the firm. This 
seems a simple fact and not in itself revolutionary. The point I want to make, 
however, is that if advertising is undertaken in order to sell goods in the future, 
then advertising should not be treated as a current expense but as an investment 
in the corporation tax laws. What we've done through taxaion is to favor one 
form of investment advertising) as against investment in plant and equipment. 
I realize that laws, including tax laws, are always going to have repercussions 
on how businesses develop, but I, personally, do not see that advertising is a 
more socially desirable method for firms to expand than having them build more 
plant in order to produce more goods. And, unless Congress disagrees with me 
on this point, I think that now when we're all concerned with the problem of 
raising revenues to tinance the defense expenditures would be an appropriate time 
to correct the situation, 

As to the practical effects of this suggestion, it would prevent a repetition 
of what we saw under the wartime tax laws—of corporations spending millions 
on advertising at a slight cost to them (because it was deductible from the excess- 
profits taxes) when they had no goods to sell anyway. From the revenue angle 
the amount of increased revenue to the Government would depend on the total 
amounts spent on advertising and the rates of depreciation allowed on advertis- 
ing campaigns. Perhaps the Bureau of Internal Revenue could give the sub- 
committee accurate figures on the amount of advertising done by corporations 
in recent years. Printers’ Ink, the advertising trade journal, estimated that 
total advertising expenditures in 1950 went over the $5 billion mark. 

If advertising had been treated as an investment by the tax laws, Government 
tax receipts would have been increased by over a billion dollars in 1950. This 
rough estimate assumes (a) that corporations did all the advertising which 
probably is untrue, so that the figures are too high by an unknown amount; (b) 
80 percent of the expenditures would have been taxable at the 38 percent tax 
rate then in effect on corporations. The new tax rates would, of course, up the 
figure considerably. 

A couple of the practical problems that will come up with such a revision of 
the tax law are: should all advertising and selling costs be included as invest- 
ment? Or should some types be considered as current expense? If so, which types 
and, probably the hardest of all, over what length of time should advertising 
campaign be depreciated? Other problems will occur to members of the com- 
mittee. These problems have to be faced, but it seems to me that the principle 
of treating investment by advertising on the same basis as investment in plant 
or equipment would have favorable effects on the economic welfare of the Nation, 
as well as being in accord with ordinary principles of fairness and common sense. 
It would be well worth the committee’s time to work out the problems involved. 
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KCcONOM!C-TECHNOLOGICAL BASES FOR NEWSPAPER DIVERSITY 
(By John R. Malone’) 


(Reprinted by permission from Journalism Quarterly, Summer, 1951, Copyright, 
1951, Journalism Quarterly, Emory University, Ga.) 


More than 4 years ago the writer embarked upon a study of the daily press 
in the United States to determine economic explanations, if possible, for these 
problems: 

1. Exactly why does there exist the ominous drift toward one-newspaper 
towns and cities? Is the daily newspaper a “disappearing industry”? 

2. Is there any alternative to the trend of the newspaper toward natural mo- 
nopoly, with its concomitant common-carrier restrictive responsibilities? 

3. Can freedom of the press in this century mean, as it did in the nineteenth 
century, freedom of entry and enterprise, as well as freedom from Governinent 
restraints? 

4. What elements of economics in the daily newspaper are displacing the 
press as a souree of diversity and dissent in society? 

5. Has technology of the press answered the challenge of social needs for a 
daily printed medium of communication in a free, uncontrolled, democrati¢ so- 
ciety? If not, can it answer such a challenge? 

With a large part of the work done on this study, the author was asked to 
testify in June 1950 at the newsprint hearing of the United States House of 
Representative Judiciary Subcommittee for the Study of Monopoly Power, The 
particular problem was the effect of newsprint pricing and supply upon the 
American press. That testimony has now been published.’ Included in the tes- 
timony, however, were many of the adjacent tentative conclusions of the larger 
study deseribed above. This summary therefore has been rewritten for the 
Quarterly in the hope that it will be useful to others in method and concept be- 
fore the principal work and final conclusions are ready. 

A socially important industry needs specialists in the “pure sciences” or dis- 
ciplines. Just as agriculture needs and has its economists, engineers, botanists, 
entomologists, soil chemists, and technologists, so ought the press to have spec- 
ialists for such research and teaching. It is through the application of formal 
analytical procedures and disciplines that the underlying patterns of observable 
phenomena are established in meaningful form. In this case, observations of 
“the first fact’? common-sense observations of the business office—are being 
subjected to the analytical procedures of econotnics. 

In applying economics to the examination of the daily newspaper, we shall 
reach into the tool kit of the economist and pick up the following working 
equipment : 

1. Definition of the industry. How is it interrelated with other aspects of the 
whole economy? What is its major service? 

2. Examination of the market conditions in which newspaper firms act. 

3. Cost-quantity relations. Is there a pattern established between size of firm 
and costs? 

4. Market conditions of the factors of production. How do supply and demand 
conditions contribute to the form of the industry, the nature of the firm, and the 
nature of the product? 

5. Cost function analysis of the technology. What does the cost-quantity 
relationship of the individual firm look like? 

6. Effect of institutionalizing factors on organization of firm, technology, la- 
bor, ownership, status, ete.? 

7. What inherent qualities in the industry require assistance or restraint in 
order that elements of a democratic society (with the necessary idea com- 
petition) may be served? 

There are other tools, such as an examination of the conditions of demand, 
which might be used, but in this short paper we could not present a thorough 
industry study, even though the research were complete. Neither is it suggested 

‘The writer is indebted to Prof. Richard B. Goode of the depdrtment of economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for his critical reading and helpful suggestions. The encouragement 
of Profs. John Ise and Richard Howey, University of Kansas, is gratefully acknowledged 
The author for 5 years has been on the journalism faculty at Kansas ; 

*Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Study 
of Monopoly Power, hearings: Newsprint No. 14, pt. 6, pp. 369-385. 5 
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that other studies made from the viewpoint of sociology, anthropology, engineer- 


ing, phychology and other disciplines * are not important. 

To begin with, we must ask a somewhat commonplace question: What service, 
exactly, is performed by the daily newspaper? The answer does not come easily 
because of the triadic nature of the product: 

1. The newspaper is a news-opinion service sold to the public. 

2. It is a public posting place, space in which is sold to the merchant public 
for display, to the manufacturing public for brand acquaintance and to the 
general public for classified advertisement. 

3. A combination of the buyers of the two services are “sold” to each other 
as a part of the paper. The advertisers are sold not only a printed and delivered 
advertisement, but an audited, selected and described reading public; the public 
is sold not only news and opinion, but an advertising-information service of 
goods and opportunities about the merchant public and the readers themselves. 

Second, the industry’s ostensible product, the newspaper, is sold at a price 
which eludes customary pricing treatment. The subscriber price per copy is a 
stabilized, below-cost price which frequently does not cover the newsprint cost 
alone, much less the delivery cost or a share of the newsgathering and manufac- 
turing cost. Such prices bear little relation to the substance, quality, or number 
of pages in the paper. They are generally uniform over a limited price range 
throughout the country (4 to 8 cents per copy at present). 

For analysis, consequently, the newspaper's traditional purpose and the pub- 
lic’s conception of the newspaper as an information medium was disregarded. 
Its function as an advertising medium was considered as first determinant of 
the real nature of the product. In short, the dominant revenue source, adver- 
tising, was used to define the true product. 

By using the marketing function to define the product and pricing structure, it 
was possible to make a coherent, composite picture of this industry of more 
than 1,509 firms. 

Generally, the market situation in which a newspaper exists is one of geo- 
graphically isolated units, competing with one ancther only for national ad- 
vertising on the basis of market richness and milline rate: in each market 
area the unit exists as something of a monopoly. And though the price in each 
of these communities for advertising increases with circulation generally 
speaking, the cost per subscriber for a unit of advertising declines. The smaller 
papers may, and do, charge as much as 40 times per line per copy what the largest 
dailies do, This fact will be enlarged upon shortly. 

There are 1,444 cities in the United States in which daily newspapers are pub- 
lished today. Im all except 113, at most, the newspapers are controlled by a 


Single owner. In the rema‘nder there are either two or a few sellers, a market 


of “duopoly” or “obligopoly.” To the economists all three conditions—mono- 
poly, duopoly, or oligopoly—are noncompetitive in terms of price and market 
analysis. 

Daopoly and oligopoly are unstable conditions (where one firm must always 
struggle to drive out the other) unless tacit or open collusion exists, particularly 
where the economic gain through increased seale of operation is great. On 
the other hand, where there is little advantage in growth, such oligopolistic 
diversity can exist with professional understandings in relative stability (for 
example, law firms, banks, etc.). Such oligopolistic diversity is about the best 
we can hope for among newspapers on a local scale. There would not be 
customers enough to support the necessary news coverage and printing work for 
a multitude of papers operating locally in atomistic pure competition similar to 
that of the farmer. The condition of the Paris press after World War I might 
be said to approximate this type of pure competition. But ologopolistic diversity 
would be sufficient competition to provide a market place for reportage and opin 
ion that would serve reasonably well for social expression in a liberal democracy. 

Such individual near-monopolists in each city sell advertising to three mar- 
kets: the public (classified advertising), the local merchant community (retail 
display advertising) and the national and regional advertisers (general or na- 
tional advertising) as they struggle for broad recognition and preference. 

The latter two sets of advertising buyers are monopsonistic (that is, char- 
acterized by one-buyer power) insofar as they are banded together by cham- 
bers of commerce and similar groups locally, or as the Association of Na- 


*For instance see A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a 
Social Instrument (New York: the Macmillan Co., 1937) ; Leo C. Rosten, the Washington 
Correspondents (New York ; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), and others. 
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tional Advertisers, the American Association of Advertising Agencies, and others, 
on a national basis. Despite counteractive publisher organizations, it is prob- 
able that these monopsonistic buyer pressures combined with certain space- 
travel limitations at every market center tend to force each publisher’s adver- 
tising rate toward an apparent cost-of-production-plus position.* 

The competition in milline rates for national advertising, the limits placed on 
local rates by shoppers or the threat thereof, the increasing out-of-pocket cost to 
the advertiser as papers grow in circulation and, necessarily, in actual line rates— 
all seem to contribute to this pressure. Possibly in the last analysis, the demands 
for reader time by so-called competing media—radio, television and magazines— 
may have its effect here, wherever the paper does not perform its unique local 
social functions well. 

The next step in analysis was to obtain cost-quantity relationships. Several 
efforts using accounting studies and statistical techniques served poorly because 
of a lack of standard units, variations in accounting methods, variations in han- 
dling administrative costs and owner salaries, departmentalization, ete. So it 
was determined that the unit of advertising (agate line rate) per subscriber cost 
would be utilized as an indication of total average cost as circulation and bulk 
size changed (profit here is deemed to be an element of cost). An index already 
available lay in the milline rates, 


Circulation of paper _ 
Agate-line rate X 1,000,000 


taken either as the delivery of a million lines of advertising (about 450 standard 
pages or 1,000 tabloid pages) to one subscriber, or the cost of 1 agate line to a 
standard circulation of 1,000,000 subscribers, with the same line rate appearing on 
the rate card. 

Plotting these milline rates on a graph using a logarithmic horizontal scale to 
compress circulation difference, an asymtotic curve describes the pattern of total 
cost of production (including owner-management rewards, reserves, et.) as evi- 
dened by the milline prices at which our 1,700—odd dailies are willing to sell to 
merchants or manufacturers a part of that paper in the form of advertising space. 
This places an upper limit to our cost-of-production indicators. The curve shown 
is only a sketch from the original, but the variances, when all papers are plotted, 
are not great. Exceptions must be noted for a few nontypical papers, principally 
the New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune, whose milline rates fall 
rather higher than the line® (figure 1). 

With the present technology, it is almost necessary to limit the producing period 
of the presses of a newspaper to about 6 hours per day. Presses are built so that 
the printing of the entire paper is generally done at once, and the press is not 
started until the complete content is on the press. Since there is a time element 
in the vending of much news (baseball and other sport scores, stock market re- 
ports, headline news developments, etc.), this time period is of necessity small. 
Most papers use their presses for a much shorter period each day—1l1 to 3 hours 
With such a limitation on the producing period, and with a knowledge of equip 
ment, staff, circulation, advertising lineage, newsprint cost, and consumption, and 
editorial and syndicate service costs, we may build up what are called a priori 
cost functions, sometimes called engineering cost functions. 

Such a functional statement or curve will show for instance, how the costs 
of a unit vary with circulation. We may then test these built-up curves against 
the composite curve as shown, or against the milline rate structure( if the milline 
has been used as our unit of computation). We must, of course, allow for an 
addition to our advertising revenue curve of net circulation revenue after de- 
livery or vending cost. In figure 2 such as engineering cost function for one paper 
of an arbitrary 8-standard-page size, 50 percent advertising, is shown in part. 
We may make such tests at a number of points (figure 3). Having made them 
at many points, we are led to several conclusions : 

1. Newspapers act, not in the fashion of orthodox monopolists taking what 
the traffic will bear, but as public-utility-like firms, taking a fair return on invest- 
ment and some security on long-run existence instead. Monopoly profits might 
encouruge the entry of new firms (competitors). This security of existence is 
accomplished not only by these devices but also by means of contracts, sliding 
scales of charge, etc. At the same time, these rates move downward to a cost- 
plus position through the buyer-pressures described above. 


*U. 8. House of Representatives, op. cit., 1. 
® Data taken from Standard Rate and Data Service, Newspaper Section, 1950 editions. 
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2. The newspaper industry, through technological growth or direction of vari- 
ous factor-cost conditions, has become for individual communities a continuously 
decreasing cost business within feasible circulation ranges. 

There are several serious consequences of these conclusions : 

1. Bigger papers in circulation and bulk (advertising) size will continue to 
drive out papers having smaller advertising patronage and circulation, so long 
as the present technology is used, and so long as newspapers, revenue-wise, 
are primarily advertising media. 

2. It will be impossible, under most circumstances, for any entry of newspaper 
enterprise where papers currently exist, if the present technology is used. 

3. Even though a paper succeeds in equaling a competitor in circulation, it 
can compete (remain in oligopolistic existence) only where the advertising 
patronage is about the same for both papers. Even here, it will be necessary 
for both to have approximately equal reservoirs of financial strength to weather 
temporary storms of circulation and advertising decline resulting from editorial 
and news policy (or else there must be no policy). 

4. Even with the conditions of paragraph 38, this presupposes an enlightened 
merchant community willing to bear the net increase of per-subscriber cost of 
advertising, brought about by the existence of two or more papers, each of which 
must necessarily charge 2 higher per-subscriber advertising rate than if produc- 
tion were by one firm. On the surface, competition (falsely defined) seems more 
costly than monopoly to the advertising merchant or manufacturer. Where 
there is small monopoly profit, and decreasing costs prevail, this supposition is 
eorrect. But the merchant should also understand the lower long-run social costs 
of government by democracy and the need for diversity of competition of re- 
portage and opinion in such a democracy. 

Thus this powerful dynamic, operating between advertising and our present 
newspaper-producing technology, must in the long run drive out all newspaper 
diversity in individual cities. Only in those great metropolitan centers where 
stratified audiences are possible in sufficiently large numbers, or where a higher- 
eost producer is willing to take much lower management and entrepreneurial 
rewards, or else where the merchant community may act by noneconomie short- 
run motives in the purchase of advertising, can papers of different size and 
circulation persist. 

One exception to the operation of this dynamic may be noted: Where the 
lower per unit cost publisher (larger circulation) voluntarily assumes higher 
news and producing costs through better services to the readers, then smaller 
circulation papers can exist by the side of the larger paper. But even in sucha 
case, the papers themselves, and the merchant community must want this com- 
petition and must make a division of advertising moneys among all papers (St. 
Louis was an example). In other words, the long-run belief in the value of 
multiple publications must be sufficiently strong to withstand the economic moti- 
vations forcing merger. 

The fact that competition or oligopolistic diversity has disappeared in all 
except a few metropolitan communities, and a few nontypical cities such as 
Trenton, N. J., Erie, Pa., Morristown, Tenn., and Independence, Mo., proves the 
point all too well. 

Shall we then, with Gerald Johnson* and others who take the production 
and news gathering technology as a given condition and diversity of report and 
opinion as an outgrown seventeenth century dream, accept our newspapers as 
natural monopolies? It is granted that Mr. Johnson would ameliorate the situa- 
tion rather unrealistically with a multitude of little opinion sheets, but even 
then, such a Marxian economic inevitability of things does not impress this 
writer. 

The next step, if we are not willing to give up, is to determine what causes 
the exer-downward-sloping industry curve of costs, which brings, to the larger 
producer, nearly always the lower cost. Careful observation shows four major 
classes of cost components, each of which helps to bring the lower milline rate: 

1. Newsprint pricing and supply conditions.—This indispensable factor pro- 
vides a slanting foundation under the entire structure of costs. Such prices 
run from $250 and more a ton for smaller papers buying sheet stock through 
wholesalers or brokers to about $65 a ton for the largest papers having interests 
in mills. From a free enterprise point of view, the inability to obtain paper at 
any cost, the case of new publishers, is even more serious. The mechanics of 
this process are dealt with in the report of the newsprint hearings noted above. 


® Gerald Johnson, The Monopoly of News, Atlantic Monthly, September 1950. 
94234—52 14 
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2. Typesetting costs._-While tremendous strides have been made in press 
development, there has not been in 65 years any basic change in the method or 
speed of body type composition, or the productivity per typesetter. Unionivation 
has kept wages in this latter field on a par with those where productivity per 
man has increased many fold—i. e., in the press room. In a dynamic society, 
such differential technological changes in favor of large scale users of the same 
technology is incompatible with the conditions for free enterprise or a free price 
system—in the pure sense of the terms. 

3. Scales of charge for syndicated matter, press services and advertising serv- 
ices, and | oor training of newsmen and copy readers.—Thcse, together with 
rather profligate administration of staffs and news columns, cive a great per 
copy cost premium on editorial substance to the publ’sher of the larger circu- 
lation paper. 

4. Inadequate delivery systematization.—Delivery systems, like gas, water, 
electrical, and transportation systems, are by thir very nature natural monop- 
olies (pu lic utilities). Poor city-delivery systems by the post office have made 
it necessary for every paper to set up its own cost!y home delivery service. In 
metropolitan communities, the cost of home delivery and the collection thercfor 
frequently consumes the entire subscriber payment. 

These, then, are the mat‘or items providing the ever-lowering cost curve for 
the newspaper industry, made up of such independent, near-monopoly units. 
The reader trained in economies will immediately object: “* * * but the 
curve must slowly turn and ris», finally.” 

This objection might hold if newspapers by their very nature m'ght serve a 
community larger than any now existing in the United States. At the present, 
however, the scale of operation over which decreasing costs prevail (through 
faster presses, presses expanded by the addition of units, multi-l’ne presses, 
multiple stereotype) is far beyond the needs of our largest communities. This 
happens to be true for Great Britain, likewise. 

What are the requirements for a return to an oligopolistically diverse press 
in smaller-than-metropolitan communities, if we know something of the causes 
of present developments? 

Generally, if is surgested, these may be the requirements for such divers'ty : 

1. A newsprint market in which all bvyers could get paper and in which all 
paid the same price for paper (a free market). 

2. Simpler, faster typesetting machines. 

3. A public-utility-fype news distribution system, or a postal system suitable 
for newspapers in early morning and later afternoon, at the same per copy 
price to every paper. 

1. Better reporting techniques. 

In addition to these, another requirement might poss:bly be a manufacturing 
system possessing inherent limitations as to the size of print runs, or else a 
splitting apart of plant and publisher similar to the practice in the book-pvb 
lishing business. ‘ 

If these requirements existed, there might be some possibility for diversity 
of daily papers in each community. The advertising prob'em is difficult, but 
Dr. Charles Allen’s sugvestions for units of media com) arison other than the 
milline may have applicability here. There is anot'er sug :estion for solution. 
in those communities such as Madison, Wis., Topeka, Kans., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in each of which cities a common advertisin’ staff services both papers 
and revenue is divided. In the writet’s opinion the latter sngvestion ‘s not al- 
tovetlber satisfactory, in spite of the testimony of participants. 

Nowsprint itself is a matter of much-needed study.’ An evramination of this 
factors supply-and-demand conditions will shew that monopsony as well as 
monopoly forces have worked to under-price and over-utilize this resource for 
half a century. Organivel buying pressure and organized collusion of te pro- 
ducers have generally helped to destroy Amer'can pulpwood reserves an‘ dis- 
courage investinent and development of substitute resources in the United States, 
The underpricing of white paper in th's country hes reflected itself in low 
advertising rates, bulky papers end extravagant use of advertising by the mer- 
chant community. Today, United States newsprint mills can produce only about 
15 percent of the covntry’s needs. Th’'s action (most of it unconscious) by the 
erg°n'z-d press an! ol'gopoloid paver firms, covp'ed with velatile demand con- 
d'tions for newspr'n*, bas generally made ney ive tment ‘tn newsprint mills 
a risky proposition. 


™U. S. House of Representatives, op. cit., 1. 
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Publishers who have wanted insulation from the Canadian-American oligo- 
poly newsprint price determinations and assured supplies of print paper, have 
found it necessary to make heavy investments in t!e stock of existing mills, or 
else help to set up their own mills. Since newsprint mills today require an in- 
vestment of $80,000 to $100,000 per ton-day capacity (and it is only the smaller 
papers which will not use at least this much per day), such investment is a 
luxury for all save the largest papers. Such tying up of reserves, too, in spite of 
the yields, is another fixed cost restricting freedom of action and the ease of 
entry into the field. 

The newsprint problem has no easy s ylution Over the l st 10 Vears, work 
at the Department of Agriculture’s Peoria Research Laboratory by Dr. E. C, 
Lathrop and Dr. S. I. Aronoysky has brought forth a suitable technique for 
using straw and sugarcane (bagasse) in place of expensive sulfite wood fiber 
in newsprint. The New York School of Forestry at Syracuse University, and the 
University of Florida, have developed methods for chemically treating hard- 
woods so they may be used for groundwoed pulp. Work by the University of 
Kansas in straw collection, straw usage, and plant location has contributed to the 
possibilities of greater newsprint production, The possibility of many 50 to 100 
tons per day plants decentralized over the country, using alternative supplies 
of pulp an! cde-inked newsprint, is an inviting one, but far from any materializa 
tion. . However, for the .mmediate present, these new potential sources are ayit 
to bo used for nitrocellulose, dissolving pulp, and other higher-return fiber pro- 
ducts unless a free market is restored to newsprint, with (at this writing) the 
necessary higher prices. 

At present, the southern pine mills at Coosa River, Ala., and at Lufkin, Tex., 
provide an additional source which may eventually be expanded to yield from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of newsprint annually. But even this will represent only 
about one-sixth of the present annual consumption in the United States (which 
is about 60 percent of the total consumption in the world). The importance of 
bringing into production processes using annual growths, residues, and generally, 
waste products, in this country and abroad is a major need of our time. 

Who will invest in, or finance, such new paper mills is questionable. Unless a 
free market is restored, it appears that no one will be interested except the Gov- 
ernment. To the writer, again, this would seem to be an alternative ior only the 
most stringent of circumstances. The best way, it seems, is to remove the mo- 
nopoly forces in the industry, the buyer pressure of publisher groups and political 
pressures, to permit a free price to find its place, and then to let that price en- 
courage some investment opportunities. Such an orthodox solution may require 
some hard-headed reorientation in publishing circles, but to the writer it is: infi- 
nitely better than Government intervention. 

If the newsprint problem is soluble, the next problem is that of altering the 
press’ own technology. This means a simplification of the typesetting process ; 
it means lighter presses and plates; it means more efficient reporting techniques, 
in order to diminish the cost dilferences between large and small circulation pub 
lications, All of the alterations in technology seem to imply photographic pkate 
preparation, and perhaps the use of wet and dry offset techniques. If such is the 
case, then the technological changes are well along. The Justowriter of Com- 
mercial Controls Corp., the Higgonet-Moyroud photocomposition machine of the 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation and several other alternative typesetting ma- 
chines which provide justified typematter at one typewriter keyboard operation, 
are already available on a limited scale. Light presses by Webendorfer, ATF, 
NEA Research and others will be available in the next year or so. Some are al- 
ready here. Newly prepared plates by Eastman, Keuffel & Esser, Ditto, and 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. are on the market. These prepared 
plates simplify the platemaking process tremendously, cutting the time per plate 
from perhaps 20 minutes to 2 or 3 minutes. 

All of these developments may make it completely feasible to have only a news 
room, a business office, a camera for platemaking, a photo-lab for newsphotos, a 
plate box and developing tank, and a very light, simple press for newspaper pro- 
duction. Most printing technicians are aware of the inherent limitations in the 
offset process which prevent its being used by large circulation papers to any great 
degree. But under the right conditions, such a process will put 133-line halftones 
on low-finish newsprint. The pictorial reproduction today, for instance, of the 
Portland, lad... Graphic, produced by offset, is s pericr to that of Lite mageziu 
(100 line), and far beyond the quality of anyY metro, olitan daily 

The need for better-trained professionals in all fi‘lds of communication needs 
little comment from this teacher, except his expression of doubt that the training 
vin be accomplished in a 4- or 5-year college course 
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Figure 1.— Milline rates versus circulation ; the milline is a rate used for comparison only. 
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Fiecure 2.—Segment of “engineering cost function” for an 8-page, standard-size newspaper, 
50 percent advertising, printed on a duplex EB flatbed web perfecting press at 3,600 per 
hour. Circulation expense is disregarded, but overhead items are included as part of 
each of above cost categories. 
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Ficure 3.—Testing “engineering cost functions” of three newspapers against composite 
milline rate curve of industry. Lines shown intersecting composite curve represent total 
accumulated costs observed from known factors, such as machinery, lineage, paper con- 
sumption, staff, plant, news services, and advertising facilities. 


Our present postal system, despite the marvel of 3-cent postage, is a child of 
yesterday. Intracity and intercity transmission and delivery are inadequate and 
costly. The public should be provided with a delivery service usable by morning, 
evening, and possibly midday papers along with first-class mail. It is a matter 
for engineering, management, and a socially sensitive Congress. 

But these are all matters with which the public and its institutions of higher 
learning also should be concerned. They cannot be dealt with by those having 
an interest in the status of things as they are. Research is properly a matter of 
our schools of journalism and communication. The newsprint problem and the 
post office are matters which can be dealt with only by Government—the first 
through the antitrust laws, the second through legislative attention to the Post 
Office Department. 

We might here point out that the scholarly community has never given much 
attention to the type of research suggested in this paper. Instead the journalism 
school has too often been kept beneath the scholar’s shelter with the affection 
commonly accorded by the traditional stepmother. Publishers, in some cases, 
have unwittingly abetted this. For instance, Joseph Pulitzer’s bequest to Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Journalism insisted that courses in advertising 
or in business management should not sully that school’s curriculum. Gen- 
erally, however, the publisher influence has been toward realism, and for the 
better. The attitude of disdain by the academic world for journalism training has 
had its effect. 

However, journalism schools themselves have apparently overlooked the tre- 
mendous possibilities in pursuing a course, comparable to that followed by the 
agricultural schools, who have taken the small unit (the one-family farm) as 
the desirable unit and have helped to develop techniques to make that unit efficient 
and free from collective organization. It is not suggested here that the one- 
family newspaper is optimum, but that the smaller firm might well: be tremen- 
dously improved in technique and consequent efficiency and vigor. 

It has been suggested here that from an economic and business point of view, 
continuously decreasing cost industries, such as the contemporary newspaper 
publishing industry, can be only natural monopolies, and (de facto) public utili- 
ties. The first amendment to the United States Constitution does not seem to 
pertain to the natural monopoly aspect, but it does seem to prohibit the regulatory, 
common-carrier inferences in the idea of public utility (at least, this writer 
hopes so). As an alternative to the acceptance of the monopoly character of the 
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press as an inevitable state of things, it is suggested that analysis and research 
be allowed to play on the forces which have brought the newspaper to that condi- 
tion, to determine whether another way out of the dilemma is not forthcoming. 

Krom the observation of changes which are taking place and which need to be 
fostered further by schools of journalism, a suggestion as to research policy 
appears : 
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FIGURE 4 Rough comparison between cost-quality relations of existing newspaper tec! 
nology and relations of possible new technologies suited to “oligopolistic diversity 


In place of contributions to continuously declining costs with circulation in 
creases, U-shaped cost curves should be developed intentionally, providing lowe: 
than-present costs per unit at relatively small circulations, but with inherent 
limits to such declining costs. It will then pay a paper and its publisher to 
grow only so large and no larger, for beyond that point increasing costs (and 
cures) will appear, as on the farm. With such conditions of cost, numbers of 
papers can exist side by side in competition, duopoly, oligopoly or whatever 
opoly. In short, let the downward declining curve be replaced with a U-shaped 
curve, by directed technological development, as America has done in agricul 
ture (fig. 4). 

In general, this fundamental idea of a U-shaped curve is the basis of a work 
able free price system and a workable free, competitive economy. When out 
first amendment was written, the Government was regarded as the only con 
ceivable destroyer of free enterprise in the press or elsewise. Businesses grew 
so large and no larger because of increasing costs; other smaller firms then 
would enter the fields. Competition in numbers and price could exist. But 
power equipment, scientific management, directed invention and other dynamic 
elements (including the power struggle) in America’s technological culture 
pushed size outward, ever larger. Today in some fields, including the news 
paper, this culture has pushed the size beyond a reasonable one for the operation 
of the price system, enterprise freedom or, in this case, the maintenance of demo 
cratic diversity in large communities. 

This vast, barely explored field of directed technological research in com- 
munication cries for attention. The elements of a free press, at home and 
abroad, are essentially the elements of a free (small or large) enterprise of the 
press. Old papers will die and should die; we must find ways for new ones to 
be born small and grow. We must find ways of making it possible for large 
and small papers to live side by side. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN R. MALONE 
We need (for the small-business man) a free newsprint market with a higher 


price structure, so newsprint can be competitive with toilet paper, dissolving 
pulp uses, containers, for the raw pulp. The higher price would bring economy 
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of use of newsprint by the present large hoggish users, more wood pulp into 
newsprint manufacture, and perhaps encourage investment in newsprint mills to 
some extent. It will temporarily hurt the large metropolitan papers (particularly 
those who have no mills of their own) who have been virtually giving their paper 
away through low advertising rates to department stores. But at the present 
all the paper firms have stiffled new enterprise in the press or expansion of the 
little, growing fellows, by their private quota allocation systems. For the past 
6 months I’ve been trying to get a little 100-ton order placed. The best price is 
$240 a ton, with some question of the delivery of the paper—this is enough for a 
16-page tabloid of 5-6,000 circulation. A free market price of about $150 a 
ton should be operative right now for all orders: this would make little papers 
at home, all overseas customers, and the ends of justice, happy; it would make 
a few large metropolitan papers unhappy until they learned to readjust their 
advertising and subscription rates. 


STATEMENT OF STUART SYMINGTON, ADMINISTRATOR, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCI 
CORPORATION 


Receipt is acknowledged of your inquiry réquesting information as to the 
present availability of assistance of the Corporation for the construction of 
newsprint mills. 

This Corporation is authorized to make loans to business enterprises providing 
that such applicants meet the statutory requirements the loan policy require- 
ments laid down by the Loan Policy Board of the Corporation 

The statute requires that such a loan should not 
plus the period of construction if new construction is to be undertaken. annot 
be made if the tinancial assistance sought is otherwise available from private 
banks, financial institutions, or other individuals. The loan must be so secured 
as to reasonably assure repayment. Under present policies, this requires reason 
able assurance of repayment by means other liquidation of the collateral! 

In addition, the loan policy issued by the Loan Policy Board, which is composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Adminis- 
trator and Deputy Administrator of this Corporation, requires that the primary 
consideration in determining whether ¢ rant a loan shall be in the interest of the 
general publie rather than the interest e individual borrower. During the 
present period of defense mobilization and rearmament, all loans by this Cor- 
poration must assist, expedite, increase or maintain the production of goods or 
requirements. In making this latter determination it is important whether o1 
not a national shortage of a commodity or service, or a regional shortage is so 
great that minimum needs cannot be met at reasonable prices. 

It is also the policy of the Corporation not to provide what would be in effect 
a large amount of venture capital. 

This Corporation is now also authorized to make the loans provided for by 
section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. These loans may 
be made on a more liberal basis for a longer period of time than the loans author 
ized by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. However, before a loan, 
the principal purpose of which is for the construction of new facilities, can be 
made by this Corporation, it must have a certificate from the Defense Production 
Administration, that the loan is essential in the interest of National Defense. 


services necessary to meet either military requirements or essential civilian 


SECTION 8 
UTILIZATION AND CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


STATEMENT BY THE ForEST SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
REGARDING THE Woop AND WATER IN THE NEWSPRINT SUPPLY PROBLEM 


FOREWORD 


This statement deals with the possible role of timber and water resource 
management and utilization in increasing the supplies of newsprint paper in the 
United States. It is addressed to the Subcommittee on Newsprint of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, in part answer to the last three questions 
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raised at the close of the committee’s recent preliminary report, Supplies for a 
Free Press :* 


How can we secure a greater domestic production of newsprint? 

What are the practical possibilities through scientific research of utilizing 
new materials, equipment, and techniques, increasing the efficiency and 
eliminating some of the present difficulties in the industrial process of news- 
print production? 

What are the terms of a long-range program, based upon the fundamental 
policy of conservation and utilization of the natural resources supporting 
this industry, that will prevent the perennial recurrence of a newsprint crisis 
in the future? 


The statement recognizes also the desire of the subcommittee, as expressed 
in the chairman’s May 1951 letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, for an 
analysis of— 


What can be done to establish a long-range program of conservation of 
forest and water resources necessary to support a large paper industry. 


This statement includes certain information presented by the Forest Service 
in previous hearings,’ but stresses the points outlined above. Primary attention 
is given to the United States, including Alaska, 

In appraising wood and water resources, it is necessary to consider the 
problem of paper and board production in general rather than newsprint pro- 
duction in particular. The kind of paper that industry produces is determined 
partly by available pulpwood, but mostly by market forces beyond the scope of 
this statement. Thus, the combination of competitive factors has brought about 
a situation where the Canadian paper industry runs heavily to newsprint and 
produces the lion’s share of the world’s production of newsprint, while the 
United States specializes in, and makes the bulk of, other classes of paper and 
board. This is illustrated in figure 1 and table 1. 


PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION AND REQUIREMENTS 


Wood is the raw material for most of the paper and board produced in the 
United States, and for virtually all of the newsprint made in this country and 
Canada. Small amounts of straw, rags, cotton linters, and other basic raw 
materials are used in pulp, paper, and board manufacture, but constitute only 
about 8 percent of the total consumption of raw materials in the United States 
(excluding waste paper which is largely derived from wood). 

The pulp and paper industry has become one of the leading forest industries 
in the United States. In 1950 the United States pulp and paper industry con- 
sumed 20.7 million cords of domestic pulpwood in producing 24.3 million tons 
of paper and board. Newsprint production in the United States in 1950 totaled 
1,017,000 tons. Pulpwood represented about 14 percent of the total cutting drain 
on United States forests in 1950 and was equivalent to about one-fourth of the 
cut for lumber. (See fig. 2 and table 2.) In addition, about 11 million cords 
of pulpwood was represented in the 1950 imports of pulpwood, pulp, newsprint, 
and other paper. 

Consumption of pulp, paper, and board in the United States has doubled since 
1939 and current trends indicate a continuation of the rapid increase in require- 
ments. In 1950 the United States consumed about 29 million tons of paper and 
board, including 5.9 million tons of newsprint, 80 percent of which was imported 
from Canada. In the future expanded markets for all types of paper and board 
are expected to approximately double domestic pulpwood requirements. (See 
table 2. 

In order to supply such potential requirements for pulpwood, while at the 
same time supplying the Nation’s need for sawlogs and a wide variety of other 
forest products, the Forest Service believes we should aim to increase the 


tA Preliminary Report on Newsprint by the Subcommittee on Newsprint of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, U. S. Senate, 82d Cong.. Ist sess. Committee report. 

? Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, Committee of the Judiciary, 
es Representatives, 81st Cong., 2d sess. Serial No. 14, pt. 6A, pp. 256-277 and 

79-792. 

Subcommittee on Newsprint and Paper Shortages, Investigation of Newsprint Shortages 
and Other Factors Affecting Survival of Smaller Independent Newspapers, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., S. Res. 20, pp. 187-151, March 1947. 
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cubic-foot growth of the Nation’s forests by half, to a level of 18 to 20 billion 
cubic feet, and to double saw-timber growth to a level of 65 to 72 billion board 
feet.’ 
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Fig.2 Timber Consumption inthe United States by 
Commodities - 1950 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FOREST SITUATION 


Many of the 270 pulp mills in the United States have been expanding their 
eapacity and a number of new mills are under construction or projected. This 
expansion of the industry is encountering increasingly serious problems of wood 
supply. As a background for appraising local possibilities for increasing produc- 
tion of pulp and paper it may be well to indieate briefly the general condition of 
United States forest resources. 


Declining timber resources 


Forest land, comprising about a third of all the land in the United States, is 
ample to produce continually all the wood products that this country might con- 
ceivably require, with a margin for export. But at the present time timber is 


*For a full story of the domestic timber situation, the committee is referred to USDA 
Miscellaneous Publication 668, Forests and National Prosperity. 
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being cut faster than it is being grown, and the forest growing stock which has 
long been on the decline is still going down. This decline is especially marked 
in saw-timber sizes of trees, as evidenced by estimates that in 1944 saw-timber 
drain totaling 54,000,000,000 board-feet exceeded saw-timber growth of 35,000,- 
000,000 board-feet by approximately 50 percent. In terms of all sizes of trees, 
growth of 13,300,000,000 cubic feet in 1944 was approximately in balance with 
timber drain. 

Recent Forest Survey data for several of the important States in the southern 
pine region show similar trends, with a decline of 8 percent in volume of all 
timber and 18 percent in volume of saw timber between 1935 and 1948. 

As a result of marked improvements in protection and management of forest 
lands in recent years, the decline in timber volumes is being arrested and in some 
local areas reversed. However, current and prospective levels of timber growth 
in general are substantially below the growth goals which must be met if 
prospective future requirements for timber products are to be supplied. 


= 
Decline in timber quality 

Timber resources are also declining in terms of tree sizes; little trees make up 
an increasing share of the total stand. Tree grades are likewise going down as 
the timber of better quality is cut. Marked preference for certain species has 
also led to deterioration in the composition of United States forests. Preferred 
softwoods such as southern pine, spruce, hemlock, and other desirable pulping 
species are being heavily overcut and replaced by less desirable hardwoods, many 
of low grade and limited usefulness. Recent surveys in the South, for example, 
show a drop of 14 percent in the acreage of softwood types over a period of 138 
years, compared with an increase of 49 percent in the acreage of hardwood types. 

This trend is of particular significance to the pulp and paper industry since 
about 85 percent of the domestic cut of pulpwood is made up of preferred 
softwoods and about 15 percent hardwoods. 

Although the industry is, in some sections of the country, geared to the use of 
large-sized wood, the pulping process is adaptable to use of sniall timber, and 
even low-grade and waste material, such as is beyond the range of most other 
forest industries. Consequently pulp and paper manufacturers can conceivably 
continue operations on a large scale in the face of extreme forest depletion and 
after most other wood users have been forced to close down. A symptom of this 
condition has been the tendency of the pulp industry to follow the migration of 
the lumber industry. Although the pulp industry usually enjoys a remarkable 
degree of security of raw materials, the interest of the industry as well as the 
public lies both in increased use of low-grade and waste wood and in vigorous 
efforts to grow and make available abundant timber of higher quality. 


Forest ownership and management 

Of the Nation's 460,000,000 acres of commercial forest land, three-fourths is in 
private ownership. Problems of timber and water management center in the 
main on this private land. Three-fourths of the private forest land is in more 
than 4,000,000 small properties, averaging about 60 acres. About 40 percent of 
these small holdings are owned by farmers and the balance by a wide variety of 
individuals and companies. Generally speaking, their forest management prac- 
tices are poor... This is where most of the conservation program must be focused. 

The other one-fourth of the private forest land is held in about 3,600 medium 
and large properties, mainly by industrial owners. Forest practices on these 
properties is in general more satisfactory, although there is still much room for 
improvement. Pulp companies and a number of larger lumber companies have 
been outstanding in improving the management of their lands. 

One-fourth of the Nation’s commercial forest land is in public ownerships, 
located, for the most part, mainly in the national forests of the Rocky Mountain 
region, the West Coast States, and Alaska. These national forests and a portion 
of other Federal, State, and county lands are under relatively good management. 

As a result of forest depletion and sharply increasing competition for timber, 
pulp companies have been acquiring forest land at a rapid rate and now own an 
estimated 19,000,000 acres of forest lands, or about 4 percent of all commercial 
forest lands in the United States. Pulp companies are finding it increasingly 
difficult to block up large-sized forest holdings, however, not only because of high 
prices for timber lands but also because of the small size and seattered location 
of the timber holdings that are available today. For these and other reasons the 
pulp industry will, therefore, continue to depend upon procurement of wood from 
large numbers of small holdings in the East, and from national forests and other 
private and public holdings in the West and Alaska. 
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The national forests, aggregating 180 million acres, are administered by the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, for multiple benefits, 
including timber and water. Located in all the major timber-producing rezions, 
but heavily concentrated in the West, the national forests contain some 80 million 
-acres of commercial forest land, including about 6 million acres in Alaska. 
Forest conditions are widely varied. In the West are the predominantly old- 
growth, public-domain forests, many of them poorly accessible and underde- 
veloped. In the East the national forests are chiefly cut-over forest land acquired 
following private logging, but mostly accessible and currently under rather in- 
tensive management. 

Although the national forests in the main occupy the Nation’s poorer forest 
sites, they contain about 33 percent of the Nation’s supply of saw timber, and 
about 50 percent of the timber in the West. Thus the national forests are a 
large potential source of wood for pulp mills and other forest industry. 


THE PROBLEM OF WATER 


Water is also a key factor affecting location and operation of pulp and paper 
mills. Immense quantities of pure water are required in the manufacturing 
process, frequently amounting to as much as 150,000 gallons per ton of pulp 
and paper. Domestic pulp and paper mills use as much water as the 12 largest 
cities of the United States taken together and their standards of purity, like those 
of the cities, are exceedingly high. Besides its direct use in pulp and paper 
plants, water is also needed for power, transportation and disposal of mill 
waste. Of all the water utilized by the industry, probably about 80 percent comes 
initially from forest lands. 

Dependence upon water power is particularly important in the manufacture 
of newsprint. Production of ground-wood pulp requires from 60 to 100 horse- 
power per ton of pulp for the grinding process. Such large power require- 
ments, plus the need for large amounts of pure water for processing, limits the 
number of feasible locations for newsprint mills. 

Certain qualities are also desirable in water that is to be used for pulp and 
paper manufacture. Color, suspended matter, bacterial organisms, iron and 
other mineral matter are of immediate concern. Bacterial organisms that cause 
slime infection are particularly significant in newsprint manufacture and control 
often becomes an appreciable item of operating cost. 

In recent years much public interest in control of stream pollution has been 
aroused and stream pollution is becoming an increasingly serious consideration in 
determining the location of new pulp plants. In certain areas such as the 
Lake States local action is forcing the pulp industry to take extensive measures 
to alleviate stream pollution. Pollution caused by the disposal of calcium base 
sulphite pulping liquor presents the most serious problem to newsprint ills. 
Attempts to dispose of this waste liquor by recovering the chemical in the same 
ways as used for soda or sulphate liquors have not proved practicable. More 
promising for production of sulphite pulp is the substitution of bases other than 
calcium, such as magnesium or ammonia bases which may be largely recovered 
and thus minimize pollution of streams. 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPANSION 


Possible ways in which short-term expansion of the pulp and paper industry 
may be achieved without accelerated depletion of timber resources include: 
(a) diversion of timber from the lumber industry or other wood users, ()) in- 
creased use of wood now wasted in logging and manufacturing operations, (c) 
increased use of hardwoods, or (d) use of forest resources in areas not yet 
heavily drawn upon by timber industries. Expansion possibilities vary rather 
widely by regions as indicated below. 

The Northeastern States. 

These States, which produce approximately half of the newsprint paper 
manufactured in this country and close to a third of all the paper and board, 
offer relatively poor chances for expansion of the newsprint industry, in the 
short-run at least. The main problem is to support the present pulp and paper 
industry in the face of dwindling timber supplies, particularly of spruce and 
tir which are the main pulp species of this region. New York State, for example, 
which led the States in 1947 with a production of more than 1.8 million tons of 
paper and board, provided less than half of the wood required by its pulp mills, 
the rest coming mostly from Canada. For all the paper produced in New York 
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in 1947, pulpwood cut within the State furnished only one-fourth of the neces- 
sary wood ; the remainder was imported in the form of pulpwood and pulp. 

With the decline in local supplies of softwoods and higher costs of wood, the 
industry in this region has been steadily converting to types of paper for which 
hardwoods can be used. The industry can expand further in the Northeast 
based upon greater utilization of hardwoods, and in the long run by increasing 
the growth of all pulping species. 


Lake States 

The Lake States formerly supported several newsprint mills, but now have 
little or no production of newsprint. Like the Northeast this region is faced 
with a critical wocd-supply problem. To meet requirements for spruce and fir, 
pulp mills in these States import from Canada nearly one-third of the pulpwood 
they consume. There is, however, the liklihood of an ultimate reduction or 
cessation of pulpwood imports from Canada. In recent years mills in this region 
have also imported increasing quantities of lodgepole pine and spruce from the 
Rocky Mountains, more than 1,000 miles distant. Hardwood pulpwood is being 
used to an increasing extent in this region, and there are opportunities for 
more expansion based upon use of aspen and other hardwoods. While such 
species are suitable for various types of paper and board they are not suitable 
for newsprint under present technology. 


Southern States 


Expansion of the pulp and paper industry in the South during the past two 
decades has been a spectacular one, and today southern forests support about 
half the total production of wood pulp in the United States. The industry in the 
South consists largely of kraft pulp and paper mills which depend largely upon 
southern pines. Eighty-seven percent of the pulpwood produced in the Southern 
States in 1950, for example, was pine and only 13 percent hardwoods. Only 2 
of the 68 pulp mills in the South manufacture newsprint; these depend entirely 
on pine timber. 

The phenomenal growth of the southern pulp and paper industry is still in 
progress, with numerous companies searching for new plant sites and opportuni- 
ties for expansion. This growth is concentrated on kraft pulp manufacture and 
although southern pine is well suited for newsprint very little interest has been 
evinced in newsprint manufacture. 

The lumber industry and other wood-using industries in the South, like the 
pulp and paper industry, prefer southern pine as a raw material, with the re- 
sult that pine timbor resources have been declining, whereas hardwoods are 
gaining in volume and now make up more than half the total growing stock in 
the South, Although the pulp and paper industry owns an estimated 9 million 
acres of forest land in the South, it is obtaining close to 90 percent of its pulp- 
wood requirements from other lands which, as indicated previously, are generally 
under poor management and on which timber-growing stock has been steadily 
depleted. ‘ 

There are still localities within the South where the pine resource, reasonably 
well handled, will support permanent industrial expansion. In the Southeast, 
from Virginia te Florida, improvements in management and utilization that are 
in prospect will, if realized, permit this area, as a whole, to support some addi- 
tional capacity. This is not true, however, of the remaining Southern States. 
Here the danger lies in pulp industry expansion at a rate faster than can be 
supported through improvements in forest management. The result then would 
be accelerated pine depletion and curtailment of industries other than pulp and 
paper. Even in the Southeast the lumber industry may be adversely affected by 
this expansion of the pulp industry. 

In contrast to the pine situation, the hardwood surplus offers real opportuni- 
ties for new industry, especially that which can use the so-called hard hard- 
woods such as oaks and hickories. The industry can also obtain a larger share of 
its requirements from use of woods and mill waste. About 10 percent of southern 
pine pulpwood is now cut from tops of trees left in lumbering operations; this 
could certainly be increased. For example, further research to develop debarkers 
at sawmills could lead to large-scale use of millions of cords of sawmill slabs 
and other mill waste. 

In reviewing several dozen applications from the pulp and paper industry 
for accelerated tax amortization the Forest Service has reported favorably on 
proposed expansions based upon use of hardwoods, or upon the use of timber in 
relatively favorable areas where there are prospective surpluses of pine timber 
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growth resulting from current and anticipated improvements in fire control, better 
cutting practices, or other favorable factors. Few of these applications, however, 
have involved newsprint production. 

The quantity of available water is not, in general, a serious issue in the East; 
where wood supplies will permit expansion sufficient water may usually be found. 
Water quality, however, is often a problem, and so is waste disposal and stream 
pollution. 


Western United States 

In the Rocky Mountain region fairly large supplies of suitable timber would 
permit development of a pulp and paper industry, including newsprint. Small 
amounts of pulpwood are being shipped from this region to Lake States mills, 
and one new mill drawing on timber in north Idaho was recently constructed. 
In western Colorado the Columbine Development Corp. has been awarded the bid 
for a sale of national forest timber sufficient to support a pulp mill of about 25 
tons daily Capacity, but construction has not yet been initiated. The inaccessi- 
bility of markets and high-cost timber have been deterrent factors in this region. 
In the future, shortages of available water, as is the case in California, will 
probably be a limiting factor restricting pulp mills to a few of the more favorable 
sites. 

The Douglas-fir region of western Oregon and Washington supports a sub- 
stantial pulp and paper industry which has accounted for about one-third of the 
newsprint and 18 percent of the total paper and board produced in the United 
States (table 1). This territory encompasses the bulk of the remaining old- 
growth timber in the United States and 25 percent of the. total stand of all sizes 
of timber in the United States. In the past the pulp and paper industry has 
drawn largely upon hemlock, spruce, and firs. However, Douglas fir, which is 
the principal lumber species, has also become the raw material for much of the 
recent expansion of pulp production in this region. 

Further growth of the pulp and paper industry in Oregon and Washington is 
likely, based not only upon the use of conventional pulping species such as hem- 
lock and fir, but particularly upon increased use of Douglas fir sawmill and log- 
ging waste and to a lesser extent upon lodgepole pine. Current expansion is 
mainly in kraft pulp production and little interest has been expressed locally in 
expanding newsprint output. Ample water resources ure available in various 
portions of western Oregon and Washington. 

Because of the amount and kind of timber present, national forests are of 
special importance as a future source of pulpwood on the Pacific coast. The 
current annual cut of national forest timber centered mainly in the West, is 
about 4 billion board feet of all products, including half a million cords of 
pulpwood. With more intensive use the total timber output of the national 
forests could readily be increased to 6 billion board feet, with more than a 
proportional boost in the pulpwood cut. 

In any program to increase timber sales for an expanded pulp and paper 
industry and other wood-using plants, the need for access roads represents 
a key problem. In the past, most national forest timber sold has been moved 
out over roads built by the purchaser; and for temporary roads, spurs, and 
even some main-line roads this policy is still sound. However, in recent years 
it has become apparent that adequate and orderly development of new sale 
areas—many of which involve long distances, difficult terrain, and several 
buyers—requires public construction of main-line access roads. The first such 
construction on a significant scale was started shortly after World War II, 
under the housing program. Since then, the need has grown rapidly. We 
believe that the Government should build about 4,500 miles of main-line access 
roads during the next 5 years; costs will be returned to the public in the form 
of higher timber values. Construction of these main-haul roads will make it 
possible to increase the number of sales of different types, including pulpwood, 
and also to practice more intensive management, including improvement cut- 
tings, thinnings, and salvage cuttings, 

With respect to the question of specifying that national-forest timber be sold 
specifically for manufacture of newsprint, the Forest Service has not attempted 
to specify the end product manufactured from national-forest timber. Statutory 
authority would be required to permit inclusion of such provisions in timber 
sales contracts. The policy of the Department has been to depend upon com- 
petitive-market forces to determine the end use of timber sold. 
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Alaska 


The forests of southeast Alaska ean provide a basis for major expansion of the- 
United States pulp and paper industry. An estimated stand of 84 billion board 
feet of timber in this area could support the permanent production of a million 
tons annually of pu'p and paper products, plus some lumber, plywood, and 
other products. If made into newsprint this would be equivalent to about 
one-sixth of the total newsprint consumption in the United States. From a 
timber-supply standpoint no other portion of the United States can equal the 
possibilities of southeast Alaska for the establishment of new pulp and paper 
plants. The Alaskan timber, which consists of about three-fourths hemlock 
and one-fourth spruce and other species is especially suitable for the manufac- 
ture of newsprint. 

This region has large undeveloped water-power resources, totaling not less 
than 600,000 kilwatts of firm power, an amount which is three times any possi- 
ble demand of newsprint mills. Adequate water supplies for wood processing 
are also available at prospective mill sites. 

An Alaskan pulp and paper industry would be merely an extension of the 
now established area of manufacture on the west coast of Oregon, Washington. 
and British Columbia. The Alaska timber is confined largely to a narrow strip 
commonly called the Panhandle which extends southerly for 350-miles along the 
west side of British Columbia. The timber is the northerly extension of the 
same Pacific slope forests which provide the pulpwood for the North Pacific pulp 
mills now in operation. Climate and operating conditions are also similar. 
Ketchikan, which is logically located to become the largest Alaskan pulp man- 
ufacturing center, is only 700 nautical miles from Seattle and 95 miles by inside 
passacce from Prince Rupert, a Pacific-coast terminal of the Canadian Nationa! 
Railroad system. Juneau, an outstanding site for a potertial newsprint manu 
facturing plant, is only 240 miles farther north than Ketchikan. 

The network of deep narrow sea channels throughout seutheast Alaska pro- 
Vides a ready-made mail-line transportation system for logs from all parts of 
the forest area to milling centers near existing towns or other pros} ective mill 
sites. The tidewater location of the mills permits direct water shipment of the 
output to many of the larger markets of the United States. 

The warm current of the North Pacific Ocean gives the region a climate not 
unlike that of the Pacific Northwest with the result that a logging season of 9 
to 10 months is feasible and the sea channels are never icebound. 

In most cases newsprint plants could be located adjacent to existing towns 
and thereby obviate the necessity for establishing company towns. Living con 
ditions in these Alaska towns are good. Existing industries experience no 
special difficulty in holding employees with families. The Pacific Northwest 
constitutes a source of skilled labor for Alaska ard espe ially for forest-indus 
tries. The local residents of southeast Alaska, whites and Indians, will supply 
a large share of mill and woods workers for the pulp and paper industry. 

Virtually all the commercial timber in southeast Alaska is in the Tongass 
National crest. The Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, which ad- 
luinisters the national forests, would follow a policy of managing these timber 
lands primarily for the production of pulp timber on a sustained-yield basis. 
Logging operations would be conducted under the direction of the Forest Service 
and in such manner as to keep the cut-over areas in good tinrber-producing 
condition. 

Large mills are the rule in the newsprint manvfacturing industry, and there 
are few places on United States soil. outside of Alaska, where it is now pos- 
sible to block up the huge long-term timber supplies which will justify the 
in-tallation of a new large hewsprint plant. On the national forests, as is true 
of most Canadian timber, title to the timber is retained by the pubtie until eut. 
Payment is made currently as cutting proceeds. The pulp-mill operator is thus 
largely relieved of a heavy capital investment in timber and risk of loss by fire, 
insects, and disease. These advantages to the operator are taken into account 
in the establishment and periodic readjustment of stumpage rates. 

At the close of the war, the Forest Service advertised the possibilities for pulp 
and payer manufacture in Alaska in the light of the much improved condition. 
present and prospective, of the industry. In 1948, it advertised for sale by bid 
and subsequently awarded long-term cutting rights on about 16,000,000 cords of 
timber in the vicinity of Ketchikan for the support of a prospective pulp mill. 
The awardee was the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co., a sroup connected with the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of Bellingham, Wash. The American Viscose 
Corp. of Philadelphia has become associated with the Ketchikan company and 
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early construction of a large plant for the manufacture of dissolving type of 
pulp for use in rayon and cellophane is now contemplated. Other large timber 
units located in the vicinity of Sitka, Petersburg, and Juneau are now being 
studied by interested groups, at least one of which is contemplating production 
of newsprint. 

The huge investments involved in the large production units required for 
economic operation of pulp and paper plants in Alaska call for timber contracts 
covering cutting periods as long as 50 years and commensurate timber volumes. 
The Forest Service is prepared to offer timber contracts for these large enter- 
prises or terms which will both safeguard the great public interest involved in 
this publicly owned timber and also provide adequate security to the plant in- 
vestment. Provision would be made in contracts for equitable periodic adjust- 
ments in stumpage rates to meet the changes in economic and operating condi- 
tions which inevitably would occur during the long life of the contracts and 
which cannot be foreseen at the start. These periodic adjustments would 
reflect the need for keeping the operations of Alaska plants in a competitive 
position with similar enterprises on Puget Sound. 

Timber taken from the national forests of Alaska is required to be given 
at least primary manufacture, e. g., made into lumber or pulp, before shipment 
from the Territory. This requirement is contained in regulation S—3 of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (sec. 221.8 of title 36 Code of Federal Regulations). Raw 
material may be shipped out only in exceptional cases, e. ¢., to prevent damage 
to logs by rot or insects when there has been an unexpected loss of loz market 
such as would result from the burning of a sawmill. The requirement that 
timber cut from national forests in Alaska be manufactured in Alaska conforms 
with the need of the Territory for permanent year-around industries as a part 
of its economic development. 

For a long period and especially during the past 1% years, some operators of 
pulp mills, sawmills, and plywood plants on Puget Sound and in British Co- 
lumbia have desired to raft logs from Alaska to supplement their own raw 
material supplies. Territorial oflicials, the Alaska Leszislature, Alaska Loggers 
Association, local chambers of commerce, and Alaskans generally have expressed 
strong opposition to any change in the existing nonexport log policy of the Forest 
Service. The President, congressional committees, the military defense aen- 
cies, and the Department of the Interior which has wide interests in Alaska, have 


repeatedly expressed the view that increased economie development of Alaska 
should be fostered by the Federal Government. The policy of requiring that the 
local national forest timber, one of the greatest resources of Alaska, be manu- 
factured in the Territory is in harmony with this view. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


In the past, dependence upon ground wood and sulfite pulps for newsprint 
has limited the industry to those regions such as the Northeast and the Pacific 
Northwest where light-colored softwcods such as spruce, fir, and hemlock were 
relatively abundant. Alaska now contains the only remaining substantial r 
serves of such species. More recently the feasibility of using a combination of 
groundwood and sulfate pulp for newsprint has made available additional 
timber resources in the South, the Pacific Northwest, and the Rocky Mountains 
based upon southern pine, lodgepole pine, and to some extent Douglas fir. 

Although hardwoods are not at present used for newsprint, niany labora 
tory tests also indicate that from a technical point of view, it is p ssible to use 
considerable quantities of hardwood pulp in various combinations for making 
newsprint. This is particularly true of the lighter colored species and pulps 
made by the relatively new semichemical process. Hlowever, much basic investiga 
tive work must be done to improve the color and strength of hardwood pulps. In 
addition, the use of new pulps presents production problems that can only be 
solved by large-scale trials on commercial paper machines. Whether hardwood 
pulps can be used currently for newsprint in competition with the softwood species 
remains to be determined. Certain factors such as the high yields from hard 
woods, the lower cost of hardwood pulpwood, and in many areas the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient softwood pulpwood tend to favor the use of hardwoods but 
large-scale commerc-al trials must be made by the industry before hardwoods 
san be widely accepted for newsprint. As softwood resources become increas- 
ingly scarce the pulp and paper industry will undoubtedly turn more and more 
to hardwoods. It is probably only a matter of time before the newsprint in 
dustry also uses su>stantial amounts of hardwoods in newsprint paper. 
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Most newsprint consumed in the United States conforms to Treasury De- 
partment specifications which require that at least 70 percent of the total fiber 
shall be ground-wood pulp and the balance unbleached sulphite pulp. News- 
print manufactured by two mills in the South, however, contain ground-wood and 
bleached sulphate pulp made from southern pine. 

The ground-wood process of making pulp gives close to the maximum possi- 
ble efficiency in wood conversion, with pulp yields of 90 percent or more of the 
weight of wood used. Although ground-wood pulp is of relatively low strength, 
it imparts essential bulk, softness, finish, and other desirable qualities for news- 
print. Long-fibered, light-colored softwoods, including spruce, fir, western hem- 
lock and southern pine, are the most satisfactory species for ground-wood pulp. 

In making sulphite pulp, which comprises from 10 to 20 percent of the total 
fiber used in newsprint today, wood is reduced to fiber by cooking in an acid 
chemical solution. Sinee the woods used must have a relatively low resin con- 
tent, and preferably be light colored to avoid the necessity for bleaching, the 
sulphite proceses is confined largely to species such as spruce, fir, and hemlock, 
Sulphite pulp imparts strength to the sheet and other qualities which facilitate 
formation of the sheet on the paper machine. 

The sulphate or kraft process employs an alkaline solution for cooking the wood 

and is applicable to the pulping of nearly all species, including resinous wood 

such as southern pine and Douglas fir. Yield of pulp, like that from the sul- 
phite process, is less than half the weight of wood used. ‘The sulphate pulp is 
brown in color and usually must be bleached. 

Water pollution is an important problem for pulp mills, as indicated earlier, 
particularly for those using the sulphite process. Although certain processes 
now available, such as the magnesium base process currently in use by the 
Weyerhaeuser Co., have reduced the seriousness of this pollution problem, in 
most locations new sulphite mills would probably have to make provision for 
recovery of liquor or employ rather expensive methods of disposal. In the case 
of sulphate or kraft pulp mills, water pollution is minimized by conventional 
procedures for recovering spent liquors. However, in many localities the un- 
pleasant odors emanating from sulphate mills may be a barrier to plant con- 
struction. 

New pulping processes 

Several recent processes now being developed offer considerable promise for 
manufacturing newsprint pulp from mixtures containing large proportions of 
hardwoods. Hardwood species generally have shorter fibers than softwoods and 
the strength of most hardwood pulp consequently is less than that of the longer- 
fibered softwood pulps. 

However, new semichemical processes employing a combination of chemical 
and mechanical treatment, yield some hardwood pulps having strengths ap- 
proaching those of softwood pulps. Semichemical pulp is already widely used 
in the manufacture of corrugating board and other paper products. With con- 
tinuing improvements in pulping techniques, it is anticipated that hardwoods will 
constitute a steadily increasing proportion of the pulpwood used in the United 
States. 

One of the semichemical processes employs a neutral sulphite solution to soften 
wood chips, followed by mechanical refining to complete the fiber separation. 
his proceess gives pulp yields of 70 to 85 percent of the wood used for most 
species. The strength of semichemical hardwood pulp made by the neutral 
sulphite process is appreciably higher than that of ordinary hardwood sulphite 
pulp. Light colored woods such as aspen, tupelo, and sweet gum can be used in 
newsprint without bleaching, but bleaching is necessary for the darker species 
such as maple, oak, etc. 

Another process employs a relatively strong solution of caustic soda to soften 
the chips followed by mechanical fiberization. This process results in yields of 
about 90 percent of the weight of wood used. The pulp is light brown in color 
and for use in newsprint ordinarily must be bleached. 

In a third semichemical process pulpwood bolts or blocks are treated with 
chemical solutions before grinding in the conventional manner of making ground- 
wood pulp. Such pretreated ground-wood pulp also gives high yields, with lower 
power requirements than in the case of conventional ground-wood pulp. The 
pulp must usually be bleached for use in lighter paper such as newsprint. 

Suceessful tests of semichemical pulp for newsprint have been made at the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture 
using about 20-percent hardwood semichemical pulp in place of pulp from 
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spruce. Other experimental trials indicate that hardwood pulps, including 
semichemical and ground wood pulp, may successfully make up as high as 80 
percent of the total fiber content of newsprint. As indicated earlier large- 
scale commercial trials are needed to confirm these results, 


Use of straw and other materials for newsprint 

For many years before 1890 newsprint was made from straw pulp mixed with 
rags and later with wood pulp. After about 1890 straw pulp was supplanted by 
wood pulp for newsprint. Recently the Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the United States Department of Agriculture has developed high-quality 
straw pulp suitable for many types of high-grade specialty papers. One of these 
straw pulps was used in a mixture with ground-wood and sulphite pulp for news- 
print made at the mill at the Ontario Paper Co. at Thorald, Ontario about 3 
years ago. In this trial straw pulp made up about 17 percent of the total fibre 
content of the newsprint. No difficulties were encountered in using this blend 
in the paper machine nor on the printing presses. The newsprint containing 
straw had better formation and smoother surfaces than conventional newsprint. 
No data are available as to cost, but there has been a little interest evident in 
the industry to utilize straw pulp in newsprint manufacture. 

In recent experiments conducted by the Northern Regional Research Laboratory 
and the Forest Products Laboratory, straw pulp prepared by a new simple 
process was blended with unprinted waste newsprint to produce newsprint paper. 
This blend containing 20 percent straw pulp also showed better formation than 
usually found in newsprint and also higher strength characteristics and a lighter 
color. Again a lack of cost data and large scale trials preclude conclusions as to 
commercial possibilities. 

The use of 100 percent straw pulp and of bagasse pulp for newsprint has been 
tested but such experimental papers did not have the characteristics of cus- 
tomary newsprint and wére not considered satisfactory for this purpose. How- 
ever, it is apparent that both straw and bagasse are technically satisfactory for 
use in mixtures with wood pulp for newsprint, as well as for other grades of 
paper and board. 

Many othér materials have been proposed for use in newsprint including corn 
stocks, cotton stocks, saw grass, bamboo, ete. However, until more economical 
methods of collecting such material, and of preserving them after harvest in order 
to permit year-around operation, the use of fibrous material such as corn stocks 
cannot be considered practical or economic. 

Use of waste paper 

Waste paper offers another source of fibrous raw material which can be con- 
verted into newsprint, and from the standpoint of conservation it is desirable 
that waste be used to the greatest possible extent. The conversion of waste to 
newsprint paper, however, is apparently not accomplished at a cost as low as the 
manufacture of newsprint directly from wood. Production of newsprint from 
waste paper is at present stimulated largely by a scarcity of newsprint from usual 
sources, 

In 1950 about one-third of the paper consumed in the United States was col- 
lected for reuse in various grades of paper and board. There are large additional 
volumes of waste paper that could be collected for reuse. Old newspapers are 
probably the largest potential source of material for deink newsprint, but old 
magazines are preferred in the present stage of deinking technology. Only a few 
mills have produced newsprint from waste paper, including the Gary Paper Mills, 
Inc., at Gary, Ind., and the Michigan Paper Co. at Plainwell, Mich. 

The deinking process consists chiefly of defibering the old papers in water. 
releasing the ink from fibers by saponification of the binder, and retaining the 
ink in dispersed form until it can be removed from the pulp by washing. Numer- 
ous chemicals are used, including alkalis, detergents, stabilizers, and bleaching 
compounds. More research is needed to improve the deinking process, especially 
with respect to removal of ink from old newspapers. The loss of material during 
the deinking process is appreciable and may equal one-third of the amount pur- 
chased. The fiber, inks, and chemicals lost are a serious source of water pollu- 
tion, and its disposal has created some problems. 

In addition to the two known mills producing newsprint from deinked paper, 
certain mills producing printing or other papers from deinked waste paper could 
convert a portion of their production to newsprint paper, but until further im- 
provements in the manufacture of newsprint from waste paper have been realized, 
or cost factors change materially, it seems unlikely that waste paper can be 
depended upon for any substantial part of our newsprint requirements. 


94234—52——_15 
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A LONG-RANGE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


From the foregoing discussion of the forest situation and current opportunities 
for expansion of pulp and paper production, it is apparent that although steps 
may be taken immediately to support a larger industry, only a long-range conser- 
vation program vigorously pursued will insure and protect expansion of pulp and 
paper production while providing adequate wood and water for other’ forest 
users. Consumption of paper and allied products has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds for many years, and our prospective requirements are large. Other 
countries, too, have growing requirements for timber products and serious supply 
problems, so that we cannot count on greater imports to meet our needs, Only 
vigorous action at home to reverse the trend of timber depletion and build up 
forest productivity will solve the problem in the long run. 

Over a span of years, the Forest Service has periodically reviewed forest and 
watershed conditions in the United States as a basis for recommending programs. 
The most recent general review was published in 1949: Forests and National 
Prosperity, as United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 668. As a result of these analyses of the forest situation, the Forest 
Service advocates a three-point conservation program, including: 

1. A series of public aids to private forest land owners, especially the small 
owners. 

2. Public control of cutting and other forest practices on private land. 

3. Intensified management, and expansion of national, State, and community 
forests. 

Some of the measures under this program are not yet in effect; others are in 
effect but need to be intensified. 

It is significant to note that following extended hearings on the subject of 
newsprint, the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the House Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary recently stated in its report on newsprint : 

“The subcommittee would be open to severe criticism were it to blithely en- 
courage new newsprint production throughout the United States without taking 
into consideration the timber resources of the country and conservation policies, 
Accordingly, it makes the following recommendations relating to Conservation: 

“Technical aid and service—The Department of Agriculture should intensify 
its program for rendering technical assistance to individual private owners in 
order to eliminate waste and restore greater efficiency to small operations. Pro- 
grams to protect private- and State-owned forests from fires, insects, and diseases 
should be extended. Cooperation should be given the Dominion of Canada in 
eliminating the ravages of the spruce budworm. 

“Cutting and other practices on private forest lands.—Increased production of 
newsprint or other pulp and paper products cannot occur without depletion of 
our natural resources unless good cutting and other practices are followed by all 
crowers of timber. Extensive programs to educate forest owners as to proper 
practices should be carried out by Federal, State, and private agencies. Appro- 
priate committees of Congress should investigate the advisability of formulating 
minimum forestry standards by congressional legislation. 

“National forests—The Forest Service should undertake development and 
intensified management of the national forest so that additional sources of raw 
materials will be available for timber needs. Consideration should be given to 
the enlargement of the national forests by the purchase of badly depleted lands 
that private owners have no interest in restoring to productivity so that such 
areas may be the object of intensive reforestation.” * 


Publie aids to private landowners 

A much higher quality of management than is practiced at present is needed 
on privately owned forest lands, both because these holdings are so poorly man- 
aged now and because of their tremendous extent. Private forest lands must be 
counted on to supply the great bulk of the wood needed by the pulp and paper 
industry, and by other wood users. To foster better management of private forest 
lands, the Forest Service advocates development or strengthening of the follow- 
ing public aids and services: 

Cooperative fire protection on private-and State-owned forest lands should be 
intensified and extended to adequately cover the 427 million acres in need of 
protection. 


*Report of the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. House Rept. No. 505, pt. 1, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 1381, May 28, 1951. 
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Cooperative protection against forest insects and diseases should be strength- 
ened by providing for more prompt and adequate action to prevent or control 
epidemics. : 

Technical assistance to private owners in establishing and tending forests, and 
in harvesting and marketing forest products, should be made available on a 
broader and much larger scale than at present. Corresponding assistance should 
also be made available to operators of processing plants, with special emphasis 
on owners of small properties and plants. 

Educational and demonstrational work in forestry should be strengthened. 

Conservation payments for desirable forest practices on farm woodlands should 
be continued. 

Production of nursery stock for forest planting on private land should be 
greatly accelerated. 

A federally sponsored forest-credit system should be established to make long- 
term loans on terms and conditions suitable for forestry purposes. Such credit 
should be adapted to the needs of private forest operators and made contingent 
upon sound forest practices, 

Provision should be made for a federally sponsored insurance system to reduce 
the risks inherent in forestry enterprises. Insurance agreements should require 
that insured property be managed under good forestry principles. 

Forest-cooperative associations should be encouraged as a means of strength- 
ening forest enterprise and achieving good forest management, particularly on 
small holdings. 

Federal-private sustained-yield units should be encouraged to stabilize forest- 
products enterprises and dependent communities. 

Advisory service should be made available to State and local governments to 
aid in the improvement of forest tax laws and their administration. 

All phases of forest and forest-products research should be strengthened and 
expanded as a basic means of aiding forestry, improving wood utilization, and 
developing new techniques. 

Such a program of aids and services will improve watershed management as 
well as the growing of timber on private forest lands. Increasing the density of 
timber-growing stocks will in itself improve watershed conditions. Btter 
timber-cutting practices should include better logging practices, and particularly 
the elimination of those practices, now common, that expose forest soil to erosion. 
Good fire control will also improve water conditions as well as timber production. 
Public control of cutting and other forest practices on private forest lands 

A system of public regulation of cutting and other forest practices should be 
established that will stop forest destruction and keep forest lands reasonably 
productive. The States should continue to have opportunity to enact and admin- 
ister adequate regulatory laws. However, in order, to assure a consistent pat- 
tern—Nation-wide and within a reasonable time—a basic Federal law is needed. 

This basic legislation shoul destablish standards as a guide for local forest 
practices and authorize Federal financial assistance to States which enact and 
administer regulatory laws consistent with the Federal requirements. It should 
provide for Federal administration in States which request it or which, after a 
reasonable period, fail to put such regulation into effect. It should also provide 
for exemption of forest lands which it would not be practical to include because 
of small size, dispersal, character of growth, or other relevant factors. 

The measnres of public aid to private owners outlined in the preceding section 
are comprehensive and far reaching. They will require substantial Federal 
expenditures which are justified by the large public values in forest conservation. 
It would be sound policy to safeguard these large Government investments by 
public regulation. But more fundamental are the benefits to society that will 
flow from keeping forest land productive. 

The Forest Service and cooperating agencies, public and private, have been 
emphasizing educational measures for more than a generation. The need for 
regulation has been widely discussed for more than a decade. Yet today only 
some 14 States have enacted legislation looking toward forest regulation and 
none fully meets the requirements visualized in this proposal. This measure 
would not require sustained-yield management. 

So long as cutting practices attain the required standards, it would not regulate 
when, or how much, any owner might eut. But it should stop further forest 
destruction and deterioration, and so help maintain a reasonable growing stock 
as the basis for future production of the pulpwood and other timber products 
that are vital to the Nation. 
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Intensified management and expansion of the national and other public forests 


Development and intensified management of the national forests is urgently 
needed. Besides the construction of at least 4,500 miles of timber access roads, 
and the development of a pulp and paper industry in Alaska, there is need for 
expansion of timber-stand-improvement measures and the planting of some 344 
million acres in the next 15 years. Eventually a sustained annual output of 
10 billion board feet can be achieved with more intensive timber management. 
Revision of the mining laws to prevent fraudulent access to timber under these 
laws and to correct other abuses should have high priority. 

Intensified. protection of public forests against fire and forest insects and 
diseases is also needed. Better fire protection and prevention will involve, in 
part, the establishment of trained stand-by forces, greater mechanization of fire 
fighting, and increased use of aircraft. 

Of the 80 million acres of commercial forest land on the national forests, about 
9 million acres were under intensive management by 1945. The total is greater 
today and must be further increased as rapidly as possible. However, not all 
the national forest acreage is destined for intensive management in the fore- 
seeable future; much land in the rugged western mountains will remain only 
partially developed. The general timber-management objective on the national 
forest is to produce high-quality crops, usually sawlogs. Intermediate thinnings 
and harvest cuttings, however, will yield a perpetual supply of pulpwood, as well 
as other products. 

Beyond the need for management on existing national, State, and community 
forests is the need for further forest acquisition. A well-balanced program of 
public acquisition should be participated in by State and local governments as 
well as Federal. 

The naitonal forests should be substantially expanded by the addition of con- 
siderable acreages of badly depleted lands unlikely to be restored to productive 
condition by private owners, some private lands within established forests, and 
key areas for such purposes as watershed protection. Of high priority is the 
acquisition of some 35 million acres within the exterior boundaries of existing 
national forests and purchase units. Related to acquisition is the need for legis- 
lation that will remove inequities in financial contributions to local governments 
on account of national forests and make these contributions more stable, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In summary, timber and water resources in the United States and Alaska 
offer a limited number of opportunities for immediate expansion of pulp and 
paper production without serious impacts upon timber resources or other wood- 
using industries. These opportunities are to be found mainly in Alaska and 
in parts of the West Coast, the Rocky Mountains, and the southeastern United 
States. 

2. The pulp and paper industry is expanding, and will doubtless continue to 
expand in other areas such as the deep South where depleted timber resources 
are not adequate to support existing dependent wood-using plants; in these 
cases both forest resources and competing industries will be adversely affected, 
United States forests are not growing sufficient timber to meet current or pros- 
pective needs of all forest industries. Nevertheless because of the competitive 
strength of the pulp and paper industry arising in part from the fact that 
requirements for paper are rising faster than for other wood products, the 
industry may continue to expand at the expense of the timber resource and 
of other wood-using plants by acquiring forest lands and by outbidding rival 
wood users in the open market. 

3. It is somewhat questionable if domestic newsprint production will expand 
along with the large anticipated growth of other branches of the pulp and 
paper industry, not because of unsuitability of timber resources, but because 
of market and price factors. Available timber resources would support addi- 
tional newsprint production, particularly in Alaska, but current interest is 
concentrated on items considered more profitable such as kraft and dissolving 
pulps. It seems probable, however, if demand for newsprint continues to in- 
crease and profit margins become more equalized for various pulp and paner 
products, that some expansion of domestic newsprint production is to be expected. 

4. In the short run the adverse impacts of an expanding pulp and paper 
industry on the timber resource may be lessened by more intensive timber 
management and utilization. With better protection and cutting practices, 
forest growth could be substantially increased rather soon. With more intensive 
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utilization of tree tops, other logging waste and mill byproducts for pulp, the 
available timber resources can be made to go further. 

5. Opportunities for the pulp and paper industry exist in the developing use 
of hardwoods as a substitute or supplement for declining local supplies of the 
preferred softwoods. The use of hardwoods for semichemical and other types 
of pulp has been expanding rapidly in recent years. As a result of improve- 
ments in pulping techniques, it is anticipated that hardwoods will provide the 
basis for a substantial part of the expected future expansion of pulp and paper 
production. Laboratory tests indicate that hardwoods can be successfully used 
in mixtures with softwoods to produce a satisfactory newsprint paper. How- 
ever, large-scale commercial trials will be necessary to determine the economic 
feasibility of using hardwoods for newsprint. As softwood pulping species 
diminish in availability, it is likely that sooner or later hardwoods will be used 
in making newsprint, as well as in the manufacture of various other grades of 
paper and board. 

6. A number of other raw materials such as straw, bagasse, and waste paper 
also can be used to some extent for newsprint but because of competitive factors 
these materials do not appear likely to replace any appreciable amount of 
wood in newsprint manufacture. 

7. Water is not in general a limiting factor to growth of the pulp and paper 
industry except in portions of the Rocky Mountain and California regions. 
At the same time, the need for large quantities of pure water and the increasing 
necessity of avoiding stream pollution will constitute strong determinants of 
pulp mill location and increasingly serious cost problems. 

8. In the long run, adequate supplies of timber sutticient to meet the needs 
of both an expanding pulp and paper industry and other wood-using industries 
can be assured only through a comprehensive forest conservation program. 
Enough wood ultimately can be grown on the available forest lands of the 
United States, including Alaska, to meet potential requirements for pulp and 
paper as well as for lumber; plywood, and other timber products. However, 
increasing the present level of growth sufficiently to supply such amounts of 
timber will require prompt action and aggressive forestry measures. 

The Forest Service believes that a balanced forest conservation program for 
timber and water production should include— 

(a) A series of public aids and services to private land owners to stimu- 
late management on the three-fourths of the commercial forest land area 
that is in private ownership, including such aids as increased protection 
from fire, insects and disease, production of forest planting stock, technical 
assistance to forest owners and operators of processing plants in managing 
and utilizing forest resources and forest research. 

(b) Public contro! of cutting and other forest practices on private lands 
to stop forest destruction and keep forest lands reasonably productive. 

(c) Intensified management and expansion of national and other publie 
forests. 


TABLE 1.—Production of newsprint and other paper and board, by producing 
areas of the world, 1948 


Newsprint Other paper 


> 4 y ores 
Producing area Percent 


world 
total 


Production 
(M tons 


Production 
( M tons) 


Northeast____. 443 
Lake and North Central. - 60 
Pacific Coast... ...--. ; 293 
South. _.. 80 


United States_. 876 1, O5: 2 21, G28 
Canada (including Newfoundland 4, 983 Fa , 423 . 406 
Other nations__. ; 2, 584 3 7, 53 25 10, 122 


World. --. ; 8, 443 30, 01: 38, 456 


~ 


Pata from reports of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census, the Newsprint Association of Canada and the United 
Nations (FAO). The breakdown of newsprint production between the Pacific coast and South is esti- 
mated. 
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TasLe 2.—Present drain and prospective requirements for timber products in the 
United States 


| 
1950 drain (preliminary) | Prospective requirements ! 


| | | 
Item From saw- From saw- | 

‘ | timber size \From all sizes} timber size |From all sizes 
trees (MM _ | oftrees(MM | trees (MM _ | of trees (MM 


| board feet cubic feet) | board feet cubic feet) 

| lumber tally) | lumber tally)| 

1 i 
Lumber... ; ity ae 2 37, 550 7, 340 40, 700 7, 960 
Pulpwood 3___. ee 6, 000 1, 720 10, 680 3, 320 
Fuel wood 5 bee kik } 3, 040 1, 820 | 2, 840 1, 700 
Veneer logs “ S ; | 2, 860 600 | 2, 840 570 
Other _. s 2, 750 1, 050 5, 460 2, 030 

TOtCM. cic. : aha 52, 200 12, 530 62, 520 15, 500 


! Both drain and requirement estimates include allowances for waste and hence slightly exceed commodity 
produ ‘tion 


2 Not including 3 billion board feet of net impcrts, 
3 Not including about 12 million cords of imports in the form of pulpwood, pulp, newsprint and other 
paper. 


_ Source: Forest Service, U.S. Dapartment of Agriculture. Potential Requirements for Timber Products 
in the United States, 1946. 


STATEMENT OF DALE E. Dory, AcTING SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


I have a copy of the preliminary report of the Subcommittee on Newsprint 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business and a request for our views 
as to what may be done to establish a long-range program of conservation of 
forest resources necessary to support a larger paper industry. 

This Department is charged with the responsibility for the protection and 
management of approximately 52 million acres of commercial forest land in 
the continental United States and the Territory of Alaska of which 6.5 million 
acres are Indian forests and the remainder are under the direct supervision 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Under the authority of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), which applies 
to organized tribes of Indians, regulations have been promulgated which pro- 
vide for the management of the Indian forests in accordance with the prin 
ciples of sustained yield. A similar policy has been applied to the forests of 
the unorganized tribes. Within the framework of this policy, the Indian forests, 
principally those in Minnesota and Washington, provide a considerable volume 
of timber to paper and pulp companies. It is estimated that approximately 
500,000 cords of alpine fir, hémlock, and spruce remain to be harvested as pulp- 
wood under existing contracts from the Makah Reservation in Washington. 
Similarly, 285,000 cords of aspen, balsam fir, jack pine, and spruce are avail- 
able for cutting in accordance with present contracts from the Red Lake and 
Nett Lake Reservations in Minnesota. In addition, a considerable volume of 
pulpwood is sold in small lots to loggers who cut and deliver the cordwood to 
pulp and paper companies. 

The act of August 28, 1987 (50 Stat. 874), provided for the permanent man- 
agement of the forests on the O. and C. lands in western Oregon, which are 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Land Management, in accordance 
with the principles of sustained yield. The annual cut from these forests 
could be increased slightly under certain circumstances. However, the com- 
petition from the sawmill industry would be quite keen and it is doubtful if news- 
print mills would be interested in 6ld growth Douglas fir, the major species 
on these lands, except possibly in utilizing the sawmill waste, 

The unreserved and unappropriated public-domain lands, including those in 
Alaska, are quite extensive in the aggregate. However, the forests on the public 
domain in the continental United States are usually small in area and so located 
as not to be available readily for management with the objective of sustaining 
a pulp or paper mill. However, these lands should be able to make substantial 
contributions toward the annual requirements of pulp mills. The forests on 
the public-domain lands in the interior of Alaska are sparse and scattered and 
under present conditions are not well adaptable to a pulp operation, 
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In general, it may be said that the major commercial forests under the ad- 
ministration of this Department are now on a sustained-yield basis. Accordingly, 
it does appear that the most promising program to develop more sources of 
raw materials for newsprint manufacture from our lands is through the closer 
utilization of the forest and mill waste, such as tops, slabs, edgings, etc. The 
pulp and paper industry has over the years shown an amazing ability to adapt 
itself to the use of different species of wood with the objective of utilizing cheaper 
basic materials. Encouragement should be given to the integration of sawmill 
and pulp-mill operations which would permit the full utilization by the latter 
of the waste developed by the former. Within our authorities we are prepared 
to give every assistance possible to such a program. 


STATEMENT BY THE BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
REGARDING THE AVAILABILITY OF ‘TIMBER FOR NEWSPRINT ON LANDS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Timber from the public lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management is sold under competitive bids upon application by prospective 
purchasers, or upon motion of the Bureau. Sale operations in general are re- 
quired to conform to sustained-yield forest management standards. 

Except for the Pacific Northwest, areas in which public lands of the Bureau 
are concentrated, do not coincide with major pulp producing areas. There are 
approximately 55,000 acres in Minnesota which bear stands of aspen, spruce 
and balsam fir, among other species, for which there has been an active de- 
mand for purp manufacture. There is some public domain timber in several 
of the eastern and southern states notably in Arkansas where approximately 
125,000 acres of such lands exist. Small amounts of southern pine are believed 
to have been cut for pulpwood from some of those lands, but principally after 
the lands themselves have passed into private ownership. 

In Colorado limited quantities of Englemann spruce have been cut for pulp- 
wood in recent years and shipped to pulp mills in the Lake States. <A pulp 
mill is planned for construction in western Colorado. After this mill is built 
some expansion is to be expected in the use of spruce on the public domain lands 
of that area. Similar timber is found on several hundred thousand acres in 
Montana and Wyoming. There, too, minor quantities have been cut for pulp- 
wood and shipped to mills in the Lake States. The publie lands of the above- 
mentioned Rocky Mountain States are capable of supplying much larger quan 
tities of pulpwood than at present. 

Extensive acreages of white spruce in interior Alaska are too remote from 
settlements and access routes to offer any possibility of utilization for pulp in 


the foreseeable future, The best prospects for an expanded pulp industry in 
Alaska are in the heavy spruce-hemlock stands of the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests of the southeastern panhandle. These forests are under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. A sub- 
stantial volume of Sitka spruce similar in quality to that in the Chugach Na- 
tional Forest is found on adjoining coastal lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management on the Kenai Peninsula. Large quantities of 
white spruce also exist on the Kenai Peninsula. This Kenai Peninsula timber 
can be considered available if and when a pulp industry is developed for timber 
of the Chugach National Forest. It is roughly estimated that there may be 
as much as 5 million cords of spruce on the southern part of the Kenai Penin- 
sula and on Kodiak Island which lies some miles off shore. 

In the Pacific Northwest, timber from public lands is a factor in the pulp 
industry. The extent to which wood waste, from sawmills and logging opera- 
tions can be converted to pulp under improved utilization practices is the 
measure of the successful expansion of pulp manufacturing in that region. 
At present, facts are not available as to the amount of current or potential use 
of timber from the public lands for pulp making. 

No sales of BLM timber have been made directly to pulp companies except 
for one sale to Soundview Pulp Co. in 1948. It contained 9,710,000 feet of pulp 
species. In fiscal years 1949 and 1950 a total of 15 million feet of hemlock, 
noble fir, and spruce were sold in the region, nearly all of it being in western 
Oregon. We have no record of the volume of the species listed above that 
was later resold to pulp operations. Perhaps as much as 80 percent of this 
timber was eventually pulped. 
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The sulphite mills in the region do not use large quantities of sawmill waste, 
as the species suitable for the sulphite process make up but a small percentage 
of the timber used by sawmills. It is only with the sulphate process that 
Douglas fir can be used. 

In the postwar period there has been a substantial expansion in the region’s 
sulphate capacity. These waste-consuming kraft mills in the Pacific Northwest 
are in some cases integrated with other forest product plants, and in other 
eases operate independently. Weyerhaeuser’s Longview operation is a good 
example of the former, while the Longview Fibre Co. depends on purchases of 
waste from sawmills. The increased value of Douglas fir waste is reflected 
by the fact that the Longview Fibre Co. has plans under way to build a plant 
in Eugene, Oreg. to produce chips from waste hauled in from independent mills 
in that area. The chips will be transported by rail to Longview. Weyerhaeuser 
is also shipping chips from its new sawmill on Coos Bay to its kraft container 
board plant at Springfield, Oreg. 

Prospects for expansion in the use of wood waste are good. There are tre- 
mendous quantities of Douglas fir waste generated in western Oregon that at 
present have little economic value. The trend toward the use of hydraulic 
barkers in sawmills is important as it increases the supply of bark-free waste 
available for pulping. It has been esimated that a 200-ton per day kraft mill 
could be supplied with its wood requirements from the waste of sawmills with 
combined capacity of 800,000 board-feet per day. A serious deterrent to the 
expansion of the pulp industry in some parts of western Oregon is the lack of 
an adequate supply of usable water, particularly along the Oregon coast, and 
in some parts of southern Oregon. 

The contribution which the Oregon and California timber can make to an 
expanded pulp industry is proportionate to that to be made to the lumber in- 
dustry insofar as the sulphate mills use sawmill waste. This amounts to at 
least 10 percent of the Oregon production. The volume of pulp species—hem- 
lock, spruce, noble fir, and white fir—on Oregon and California lands which 
could be used in either sulphate or sulphite mills is estimated at 3.3 billion 
board-feet. The possible contribution of pulp timber from the public domain 
land is negligible. 

In the foregoing discussions mention is made of certain timber species not at 
present used for newsprint and of the other grades of pulp for which those 
species are currently used. This was done because of the possibility that ways 
and means may be developed for using such species in the manufacture of news- 
print. A further reason was that different kinds of pulp are to some extent 
interchangeable in use so that supply and demand situation of one affects the 
the supply and demand situation of the others. 


LONG-RANGE FOREST DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I. Classify the public domain forest lands, other than the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands, to determine their highest use and identify those which should be 
placed under permanent forest management. 

II. As lands are classified for permanent forest production they are being 
placed under management for that purpose. The type of management is designed 
to develop the potential timber producing capacity ot the lands and to control 
the time, rate, and method of timber cutting so as to avoid exhaustion of timber 
supply in the local markets to which the lands are tributary. The management 
program includes the following conservation measures: (a) Adequate protection 
against damage and destruction of timber by fire, insects, and disease; (b) the 
closest utilization of timber that is economically feasible; (c) reforestation of 
lands rendered unproductive by past fires. 

Ill. Cooperation with the owners of adjacent private forest lands whose hold- 
ings may be combined with the public lands advantageously for the growing, 
managing and harvesting of timber crops wherever such cooperation will result 
in a higher level of timber production on both classes of ownership. 

IV. Concentration of timber utilization in the mature and over-mature timber 
stands. Such timber stands are producing little or no net increase in volume. 
Lands occupied by such timber usually are potentially of high yielding capacity 
but until the old timber now on them is harvested they serve chiefly as storage 
areas. Making them productive requires action to establish on them stands of 
vigorous young timber capable of making rapid growth and a large net annual 
increase in volume. Younger timber is held for further growth while the older 
timber is being harvested. 
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V. Construction of logging roads to tap the presently inaccessible stands of 
mature and over-mature timber. 

VI. Timber sales are conducted in such a manner that small operators have the 
same opportunity as large operators to make purchases. 

VII. Encouragement for the development of an expanded sawmill and pulp 
industry in Alaska to be based on spruce timber found in the coastal areas of 
the Chugaoh National Forest and in the adjoining public domain forests of the 
Kenai Peninsula. 


STATEMENT BY THE BurEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
REGARDING THE INDIAN RESERVATION FORESTS AS A SOURCE OF PULPWOOD 


The 6,200,000 acres of commercial forest lands administered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs within the United States support an estimated 30 billion board 
feet of timber. These lands are found in 19 States, but 75 percent of the area 
and 90 percent of the commercial timber volume is in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Arizona, and New Mexico. Another 16 percent of 
the area and 7 per cent of the commercial volume is in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michingan. In addition, there are about 23,000 acres of commercial timber- 
land on the Hydaburg Reservation in Alaska, with an estimated timber volume 
of 452 million board feet. The Secretary of the Interior’s order creating the 
Hydaburg Reservation provides in part, that all commercial disposition of 
standing timber within the reservation shall be subject to regulations of the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, more than 600 million board feet 
of timber was cut under contract from Indian lands within the United States, of 
which about 150 million board feet was of the commonly used pulpwood species, 
We have no data regarding the portion of this cut that was used for the produc- 
tion of wood pulp. 

The lack of accurate information regarding the volume and character of 
Indian forest resources makes it difficult to determine the extent to which these 
forests may contribute to the Nation’s pulpwood supplies. With relatively few 
exceptions we are using timber estimates that are at least 20 years old. These 
estimates were made at a time when we were interested primarily in the volume 
of sawlogs, and scant attention was given to the so-called minor species such as 
jack pine, lodgepole pine, and aspen. According to the best available informa- 
tion, however, the estimated 30 billion board feet of commercial timber on Indian 
lands within the United States includes the following species: 
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From the foregoing it appears that about 75 percent of the commercial timber 
on Indian lands is composed of species that are not at this time in great demand 
for pulpwood. In the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Washington, however, 
the Indian forests supply substantial volumes of pulpwood to the local mills. 

A large portion of the commercial timber on Indian lands is of saw log quality, 
and this is available for pulpwood only to the extent that the pulpwood consumers 
can compete successfully with sawmills for the stumpage. 

In some areas, such as Arizona and New Mexico, there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a market for the pulpwood that is growing on Indian lands. Nor is there 
at present a market for the aspen and cottonwood on Indian reservations of the 
Plains States. In other areas that were formerly inactive, however, a market 
for pulpwood is developing. For example, within the past year some lodgepole 
pine pulpwood has been sold on the Blackfeet reservation, in northwestern 
Montana for delivery, we understand, to mills in the Lake States. Similarly, 
there appears to be an increasing interest in lodgepole pine from Indian reserva- 
tions on the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains. 

Of greater importance as a potential source of pulpwood is the waste from 
sawlog and milling operations. Although our contracts for the sale of saw 
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timber require very close utilization, by sawlog standards, there is a large amount 
of sound wood fiber that is not used. The puip and paper industry is making 
real progress in the use of this type of material, and the Indian forests can 
furnish significant volumes of it when the market develops. 

Another factor affecting Indian forests as a source of pulpwood is the objec- 
tive for which each reservation forest is to be managed. On many reservations 
which have important forest resources it is possible that the forest will be 
managed primarily for the production of sawlogs, at least into the forseeable 
future, and that the production of pulpwood will be limited to the minor species, 
to waste from sawlog operations, and to silvicultural thinnings. On a few 
reservations it may be found advisable to convert from a sawlog to a pulpwood 
economy. One example is the Quinault Indian Reservation, in Washington, 
where the character of the forest, the very complicated land ownership pattern, 
and the local markets may make it advisable to manage the forest on a rela- 
tively short cutting cycle for the production of pulpwood. 

A more effective system of access roads on the Indian reservations would 
permit more intensive forest management, and this might increase the supply 
of pulpwood through thinnings and salvage operations. Our records reveal that 
1,200 miles of construction and reconstruction is needed to provide a reasonably 
adequate system of timber access roads on Indian reservations. 

Another factor affecting the potential supply of pulpwood from Indian forests 
is the need of planting about 300,000 acres of land that has been denuded, or is 
not fully stocked, as a result of fires or other causes. Some of this land should 
probably be planted and managed for the production of pulpwood. Nearly half 
of the area requiring restocking is in Minnesota and Wisconsin where there is 
an established market for pulpwood. The Department of the Interior recognizes 
the need of restocking these Indian lands and other lands under its jurisdiction, 
and as recently as February 1950 there was prepared a draft of legislation to 
authorize appropriations for that purpose. 

In order to make forest products available from Indian lands, to the fullest 
extent of their productive capacity, it is necessary that adequate funds and per- 
sonnel be made available to plan and administer the sales. The financial handi- 
cap under which this Bureau is attempting to manage the Indian forests is 
recognized by many of those outside the Bureau who are in a position to evaluate 
our work. The upper Mississippi Valley section of the Society of American 
Foresters published a report in May 1950 entitled, “A Forestry Program for 
Minnesota,” from which the following is quoted: 

“The forestry force of the Indian service, a second Federal agency managing 
forest land in Minnesota, is so seriously understaffed that it has difficulty han- 
dling the management work on this large forest area. The importance of these 
forests to the well-being of Minnesota’s Indian population and the State demands 
that we lend our support to every effort to obtain added personnel and finances to 
manage these lands.” 

We have long recognized the inadequacy of our forestry staff in the State of 
Minnesota but it is larger, in relation to the values involved, than our forestry 
staffs in many other States throughout the country. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR DEVELOPING THE NATION’S PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


In preparing long-range management plans for Indian forests it is the policy 
of this Bureau to take full advantage of the research facilities of forest experi- 
ment stations and other public and private agencies, for we have no inclination 
to duplicate work of this nature that others are better equipped to perform. We 
expect, however, to cooperate with and assist such agencies to the greatest extent 
possible. In accordance with this policy we suggest that there are other Federal 
agencies better equipped to conduct the detailed studies that are necessary to 
develop a Nation-wide program for providing an adequate supply of pulpwood. 
We would expect to be consulted and to cooperate fully in any phases of the study 
that might affect Indian lands. 

The Indian Bureau’s immediate contribution to a long-range program should 
consist primarily of furnishing necessary information regarding Indian forest 
resources to agencies conducting the Nation-wide survey, and of planning to 
produce and make available the maximum volume of pulpwood consistent with 
sustained-yield management and with the objectives for which Indian forests 
are administered. This Bureau will be unable to make its full contribution to 
such a program unless it receives the following financial assistance: 

1. Not less than $2,000,000 to obtain an acceptable inventory of Indian forest 
resources and their productive capacity. Such an inventory would cover por- 
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tions of the 6 million acres classified as commercial timber land and portions 
of an additional 10 million acres that are currently classified as noncommercial 
forest. We have not yet discovered a means of obtaining a reasonable portion 
of this amount. 

2. Approximately $9,000,000 (based on 1950 costs) for the construction and 
reconstruction of 1,200 miles of timber access roads. 

3. Authority and funds to restock an estimated 300,000 acres of denuded 
and understocked forest lands. Under present conditions in the Lake States, 
the cost of planting, maintenance, and necessary release work would prob- 
ably be from $40 to $50 per acre. 

4. Adequate funds to prepare and administer the timber sales that should be 
made under a sound plan of management. This subject is being studied 
intensively, and we are hopeful that a solution will be forthcoming. 

In any program which contemplates the allocation of pulpwood supplies, such 
as an allocation to mills which supply newsprint to a group or class of news- 
papers, it should be recognized that the Indian reservation forests are held in 
trust by the Federal Government, for the use and benefit of the Indians. The 
Indians’ interests must be kept in mind. For this reason the sale or disposi- 
tion of timber resources on these lands must be accomplished in such a manner 
as to give the greatest financial returns or other benefits to the Indians. Except 
for some negotiated sales to Indians, and small permit sales for individual use, 
all sales of Indian timber are made pursuant to competitive bids. In some 
instances the purchaser is required to process the logs into lumber or other 
products at a mill located within or near the reservation, and there may be 
other contract requirements that are beneficial to the Indians. There is no 
requirement in such contracts, however, that the lumber or other products pro- 
duced from the stumpage shall be sold to any individual or class of individuals. 
It is not deemed advisable to attempt such a restriction in the sale of pulp- 
wood from Indian lands because of the possible depressing effect upon stumpage 
values, 


SECTION 9 
RESEARCH AND NEW TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 


STATEMENT OF JOAQUIN J. DE LA Roza, SR., REGARDING THE LA ROZA PREHYDROLY- 
SIS PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BAGASSE CELLULOSE PULP AND PAPER 


Bagasse is physically as well as chemically quite different from wood. In 
order to produce cellulose pulp and paper from bagasse, commercially it is not 
ouly necessary to know and apply the basic chemical principles involved in the 
purification of the bagasse for various end products, but it is also essential to 
possess the industrial experience with bagasse required to handle and process 
it properly and economically into commercial products. 

Our process, described in detail herein, is basic, and therefore lower in cost 
than any other for the same degree of purification and other qualities. A fea- 
ture of our process is that it enables the utilization of the bagasse, including 
the pith, thus giving maximum yield and quality at minimum cost. 

Our experience is the most extensive in the field. It includes in addition to 
several years engaged in the design, erection, operation, and management of 
large sugar mills in Cuba, more than 33 years devoted exclusively to bagasse, 
including extensive laboratory and research work at our laboratory in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., development work at our pilot plant at central San Vicente, Cuba, 
commercial runs at the Dill & Collins pulp and paper plant at Philadelphia, Pa., 
the production of thousands of tons of bagasse cellulose pulp at our bagasse 
pulp plant at Tuinucu, Cuba, converted into various finished products in larg 
commercial cellulose and paper plants in the United States, the initial produe- 
tion of bagasse paper in Peru, and other experiences as attested herein. 

Our process does not require sulfur, employing standard, cheap and abundant 
bulk chemicals. 

Our process does not require any special equipment, employing standard wood 
pulp and paper equipment. 

The de la Roza prehydrolysis process (U. S. Patent No. 1,782,869) is a basic 
process that enables the production of high-grade cellulose pulp or paper from 
any vegetable fibrous material. It is a two-stage process: The material is 
subjected to a simple hydrolysis with water and steam in the first stage and 
subsequently digested with an alkaline solution in the second stage, both treat- 
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ments at temperatures of 160° to 180° C. for a length of time up to several hours 
for each treatment, depending upon the material employed and the final product 
desired. Either soda ash or salt cake may be used in the alkaline treatment. 
The quantities required are nearly half that required in the standard alkaline 
processes. This results in an appreciable reduction in the consumption of chem- 
icals and in higher yields of stronger and more pure cellulose fibers. 

As heretofore mentioned, the process is unique in that it is the only process 
that is applicable to the production of high-grade cellulose pulp or paper from 
any fibrous material, the quality and degree of purification depending upon the 
intensity of the treatment. Its merits are well established in the wood-pulp 
industry in several new plants in the United States and elsewhere where it is 
in use for the production of highly purified cellulose from wood. 

The de la Roza prehydrolysis process removes the sugars from the material 
being treated, prior to the alkaline digestion, thereby eliminating the more ex- 
pensive processes heretofore used wherein the sugars (mostly pentosans) are 
removed by very intensive alkaline digestion and subsequent multistage bleach- 
ing. Such multistage bleaching required to remove the sugars resulted in 
lowered yields, loss of strength, and other undesirable results. 

With material such as sugarcane bagasse that contains in addition to sucrose, 
large quantities of pentose and other sugars, the process enables the production 
of a higher quality of cellulose pulp and paper with a higher yield, by eliminat- 
ing the need to remove the bagasse pith containing such sugars. Contrary to 
all others, we have found that the difficulties heretofore encountered in the pro- 
duction of cellulose pulp or paper from materials such as sugarcane bagasse, 
that contain large quantities of pith, are not due to the pith, but to the sugars 
that the pith contains. Pith or parenchyma cells are cellulose fibers differing 
only in physical form from other cellulose fibers. They are highly absorbent, 
and when subjected to the standard processes for the manufacture of pulp from 
wood and similar materials that contain relatively small quantities of sugars, 
tend to absorb the difficulty soluble, if not insoluble compounds formed by the 
sugars and the alkalies used for digestion, such as difficulty soluble sucrates, 
trisacharates, and other undesirable compounds. This causes undesired quali- 
ties such as brittleness, loss of strength, etc., in the final product. By eliminating 
the sugars that the pith contains, instead of the pith itself, the process enables 
higher yields of fiber consisting of both long and pith cells, and producing better 
cellulose pulp and better formation of the paper due to the presence of both 
long and short cells with less consumption of chemicals and other advantages. 

The development of the de la Rozg prehydrolysis process enables for the first 
time, the production of high quality cellulose products of various kinds, from 
sugarcane bagasse, as attested by the enclosed testimonials and United States 
patent No. 1,918,250 which was granted to Joaquin de la Roza, Sr., on bagasse 
cellulose of more than 95 percent alpha content, as a product never produced 
before. In addition to the merits of the process heretofore mentioned, elimina- 
tion of the need of using sulfur in the production of cellulose or paper is a major 
advantage. The de la Roza prehydrolysis process is adapatable to the use of 
standard equipment such as is used in the wood pulp and paper industry today. 

Since the de la Roza prehydrolysis process was developed and perfected several 
years ago, we have developed a continuous digesting system which will further 
increase the yield, improve the quality, and lower the cost of producing cellulose 
pulp and paper. 


Note REGARDING THE SUBMISSION OF JOAQUIN J. DE LA Roza, Sr. 


Together with the foregoing statement, Mr. de la Roza submitted a large mass 
of material, and also made additional material available for the inspection of 
the staff. This material included numerous reports from the National Bureau 
of Standards, the Government Printing Office, and other official agencies, and 
letters from engineering and manufacturing firms, all of which attested to the 
excellent quality of the paper and pulp produced from bagasse by the de la 
Roza process. The most recent report submitted is that from the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, which is reprinted below. This 
may be taken as typical of the other reports and letters which are omitted here. 

Other material submitted by Mr. de la Roza to the staff included drawings, 
specifications, blueprints, and photographs of machinery and plants for the pro- 
duction of pulp and newsprint by the de la Roza process. This material, which 
is too detailed and bulky for inclusion here, indicates that the de la Roza process 
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is practical and awaits only adequate financing for successful operation on a 
large scale. 

A paper by Mr. de la Roza regarding the production of cellulose from bagasse 
is also reprinted below as having possible significance for the defense program 
in relation to the need for and utilization of cellulose in the manufacture of 
explosives. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEsT SERVICE, 
Forest Propucts LABORATORY, 
Madison, Wis., August 15, 1951. 
Mr. JOAQUIN DE LA Roza, Sr., 
De la Roza Corp., New York, N. Y. 

DEAR MR. DE LA Roza: As you know, a trial newsprint run was recently com- 
pleted on our laboratory paper machine using bagasse pulp made by procedures 
that we understand follow essentially those of the de la Roza process. 

In the preparation of the pulp a wide range of conditions were covered. The 
results indicate a good possibility of controlling the yield, strength, and chemical 
composition of the pulp for various use requirements. 

Although there was no opportunity in the time available to determine optimum 
conditions for the quality of pulp for newsprint nor for making the paper, the 
results of the trial run on a small quantity of pulp are promising. The paper 
made in this trial had physical properities approaching closely those of standard 
newsprint. The strength properties of the paper were considerably higher than 
the standard and the sheet was much whiter. <A considerable amount of filler was 
used but the opacity of the sheet was slightly lower than the standard. These 
differences, however, are small and it is indicated that with minor adjustments 
the standard physical properties of newsprint could be attained. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. CHIDESTER, 
Chief, Division of Pulp and Paper. 


Preliminary tests on bagasse papers from pulp made by the de la Roza process 


Machine run number. - 3, 588 3, 589 | 3, 589 
OEE SoiiG dct ddinonsdaacdnadave | 1 30 130 
Sheet weight: 
Ream of 480 sheets, 24 by 36 inches.......- .pounds.. 30.7 | 30.0 | 33.9 
Ream of 500 sheets, 25 by 40 inches_-_. -- “7 sont 37 36.1 | 40.9 
Thickness Sthtcees . mils_.| 2.7 | 2.9 | 3.2 
Density grams per cubic centimeter . 76 . 69 | -71 
Bursting strength ae parts per pound 2 53 | “3 . 36 
Tearing resistance_. -- i“ grams per pound ? | 1. 07 1.10 
Tensile strength 4 .-pounds per inch width.. 2.5 8.4 10.9 
Oil penetration_ -- dant a an tad ~~ seconds. . 43.9 | 47.7 
Porosity _.......- ‘ Ges dcddiniincievammicadbia do i 
Opacity ---- a Wa doatolan sty percent } 86. 1 86. 5 
Brightness- -- . J J ia i ; etnciela sola | 71 71 
: do aren 11.0 11.0 


1 Filler composed of 67 percent celite (diatomaceous earth) and 33 percent clay. 
2 Ream of 500 sheets, 25 by 40 inches. 


REPRINT FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SUGARCANE TECH- 
NOLOGISTS, SEVENTH CONGRESS, BRISBANE, AUGUST 25—-SEPTEMBER 15, 1950 


PURIFIED CELLULOSE FROM BAGASSE 
(By Joaquin de la Roza, New York) 


Introduction 

Highly purified cellulose, sometimes called “alpha-cellulose” or “dissolving 
pulp,” is the aristocrat of the cellulose industry and the raw material for rayon, 
pyroxaline, nitrocellulose, lacquer paints, cellophane, cellulose acetate, and cellu- 
lose nitrate photographic films, plastics, synthetic textile fibers, fine papers, and 
many other products which have come into use fairly recently, and the markets 
for which are rapidly expanding. Alpha-cellulose is that part of industrial cellu- 
lose which is insoluble in cold sodium hydroxide of mercerizing strength (17.5 to 
18 percent) as contrasted with beta-cellulose, which is soluble in such a solution 
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but precipitated on acidification, while gamma-cellulose remains in solution on 
acidification. As highly purified cellulose contains over 85 percent alpha-cellu- 
lose, the actual minimum percentage depending on the product to which it is to 
be converted—it is often called by that name. 

The earliest source of highly purified cellulose was cotton linters, the short 
fibers (average 0.2 inch) left on the cottonseed after the textile cotton is removed. 
* These linters are prepared for conversion by first removing some of the impurities 
by mechanical means, then digesting in mild alkaline liquors followed by bleaching 
with intermediate and final washing of the purified cellulose. Table 1 gives some 
idea of the degree of purification which can be effected. 


TABLE 1 
Purified 


Raw linters Wniters 


Percent Percent 
Chemical yield of cellulose (by digestion with NaOH) -_--.- ae a - 
Alpha-cellulose 9v 

5 £ ‘ . 0.10 
Iron. . 06 0. 002 
Ether extract __- é 0. 20 
Lignin (H2SO,4 insoluble) s ; 0. 20 
Moisture . 06 


A product of 99 percent alpha-cellulose content and high viscosity can easily 
be obtained, but the limited availability and high price of cotton linters, coupled 
with the rapidly increasing demand for highly purified cellulose, led to the 
development of wood pulp as a cheaper raw material available in greater quantity. 

Previously wood pulp was used for paper and fiber board only, but it was 
found that by proper digestion of the wood chips and subsequent bleaching and 
washing of the pulp, purified cellulose, a much more valuable product, could be 
made. The two broad classes of trees which supply the wood are angiosperms— 
broadleaf or deciduous woods, commonly terms “hardwoods”—and gymno- 
sperms—conifers or evergreens, commonly termed “softwoods.” Table 2 shows 
the cellulose nature of these two types of wood. 
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The orthodox chemists of the wood-pulp industry now employ commercially 
only two chemical processes—the acid process using calcium bisulfite, and the 
alkaline process using sodium hydroxide with or without sodium sulfide. The 
fiber bundles of the angiosperm woods do not respond readily to the calcium 
bisulfite treatment and these woods are usually digested by the alkaline process. 
The pulp from either of these processes must be subjected to costly multistage 
bleaching and washing before it is considered highly purified. . 


BAGASSE AS A SOURCE OF CELLULOSE 


Bagasse appears to be a cheaper and better source of raw material for highly 
purified cellulose than wood pulp. At present it is burnt at the sugar mills as a 
fuel and the excess over fuel requirements, amounting to over 25 percent in some 
mills, is completely wasted. As will be shown later (see appendix) petroleum or 
coal could be substituted for the bagasse used in steam generation and the entire 
bagasse output converted into highly purified cellulose. Each ton of bagasse 
required for fuel could be replaced by approximately 1 barrel of oil. The 
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12,000,000 tons of bagasse produced annually in Cuba alone, could produce over 
2,300,000 tons of highly purified cellulose worth over $414,000,000 [£186,000,000 
Australian]. In manufacturing this cellulose from wood, enormous expendi- 
ture is necessary for buying or renting large tracts of land, logging, transporta- 
tion to the mill, reforestation of the land cut, and fire protection. At the mill 
the wood must be barked, knotted, chipped, and screened before it is ready for 
digestion. On the other hand, bagasse, just as it comes from the sugar mill, 
is ready for digestion. To meet the expanding demand for highly purified 
cellulose, bagasse is the only raw material readily available in large quantities 
which is not only cheaper than wood, but which will also produce a highly purified 
cellulose in many ways superior to that from wood, and nearer in quality to 
purified cotton linters. 

Depending on the variety, the age, and the part of the stalk, Cuban sugarcanes 
generally give the analysis set out in table3. 


TABLE 3 
Percent 
Moisture 72.7 -78.8 
Sucrose 12.3 -15.6 
Fiber (cellulose, ete.) 8.9 -12.7 
Ash (silica, etc.) 0. O7— 0. 28 
Other substances___._______ Fico ake tebe ates Satis ts ALS Dh Sp pet She Bee 1. 68-— 3. 45 


This cane ground in a modern mill will yield from 15.8 to 24.6 percent bagasse 
containing 46.7 to 52.7 percent moisture. This bagasse has the composition (on 
a dry basis) set out in table 4. 

A comparison of tables 2 and 4 shows bagasse chemically more nearly approxi- 
mates the angiorsperm than the gymnosperm woods, but in reality, there is a 
great deal of difference, both chemically and physically, between bagasse and 


TABLE 4 
Percent 
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Gamma-cellulose — oe 
Lignin .2 -26. 
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all the woods used for the production of highly purified cellulose. The angio- 
sperm fibers are purified by the alkaline process so this method is almost without 
exception recommended by chemists in the wood-pulp industry for the treatment 
of bagasse. When the results obtained are not comparable with those from the 
angiosperm woods, the difficulties are attributed to the parenchyma cells, to the 
silica or to other supposed defects of the bagasse fibers. The appreciable chemi- 
eal and physical difference between bagasse and all woods is apparently ignored. 
This difference is particularly pronounced in the manner in which the complex 
carbohydrates, pentosans (xylose, arabinose, etc.) and the hexosans (glucose, 
fructose, mannose, etc.) are incorporated, as well as the manner in which the 
fibers absorb the chemical ingredients. 

The pentosan and hexosan sugars in bagasse form insoluble sucrates, poly- 
saccharides and other products with the sodium, calcium, etc., bases used in 
the orthodox alkaline processes. This soluble portion is almost totally preci- 
pitated within the highly absorbent parenchyma cells of the bagasse, and results 
in a low-quality product, erroneously attributed to the parenchyma cells them- 
selves. On the contrary, it is these cells which give bagasse much of its su- 
periority to other present-day, commercial fibers as a source of highly purified 
cellulose. 

Bagasse does have slightly more silica than some woods, but the difference is 
insignificant and the silica in bagasse can be dissolved and eliminated in the 
same manner as it is removed from wood. Within these limits the quantity of 
silica does not appreciably affect the chemical digestion and can only affect the 
recovery of recausticising lime. The recovery of this lime is economical only in 
locations where its cost is excessive. In cane-growing countries such as Cuba, 
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where lime of very high quality is obtainable relatively cheaply, the cost of re- 
eovery included fixed charges, maintenance, labor, etc., exceeds the value of the 
recovered lime. 


TABLE 5 
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The physical properties of bagasse and the wood fibers used today, in the 
cellulose industry vary according to the variety, the locality from which ob- 
tained, the age, and the part of the stalk or tree. Typical figures are presented 
in table 5. 

It can be seen that the most notable difference between bagasse and wood 
fibers is that the former has a much higher content of very short, thin-walled and 
absorbent paranchyma cells, of a density less than that of cork (0.22 to 0.26). 
The angiosperms and gymnosperms contain a much larger percentage of long 
cells and produce a stronger paper for wrapping, ete.; however, bagasse con- 
tains a larger percentage of parenchyma cells and produces a more highly purified 
cellulose which is more readily converted into nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, 
ete. It also possesses other individual qualities exceeding those of purified wood 
pulp. Bagasse fiber can be purified commercially to over 99.3 percent alpha- 
cellulose, and with a yield of more than 33 percent, depending on the degree of 
purification. Cotton linters are currently purified commercially to about 99 per- 
cent alpha-cellulose and wood pulp to a maximum of about 96 to 98 percent. 
The minimum percentages of alpha-cellulose content required for conversion to 
the most common products is shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Percent 
For cellulose acetate, nitrate, film, etc........................ allem 97-99 
Pe I CO Ti a 95-97 
TU Ti aa fe ahaa ae 91-95 
SE OLR ID SOR TS I in ssc tah tsaantniiginasiganltieniadid aenbioiasaciinade 88-91 
Por: He Writiek AG WER WAG a iain i it meee 85-88 


In the production of cellulose derivatives, where the penetration of the process- 
ing chemicals to the interior of the cellulose fibers is of major importance, as 
for example in the production of nitrocellulose for smokeless powder, highly 
purified bagasse cellulose of high alpha-cellulose content produces a_ better 
quality product than that from wood or cotton linters. The large percentage of 
thin-walled cells in the bagasse cellulose permits much more rapid penetration 
and dehydration, resulting in a more uniform and more highly nitrated product. 

Commerciad production.—The commercial production of highly purified cellulose 
from bagasse has required the solution of two distinct problems—firstly the 
development of a satisfactory chemical process, and secondly, the development 
of special equipment capable of commercially producing highly purified cellulose 
from bagasse at low cost. Not only does bagasse differ chemically from wood, 
requiring different chemical treatment, but also, because of its physical condi- 
tion—lower density, greater absorptiveness, etc.—it requires different processing 
equipment. 

The density of bagasse as it comes loose from the mill on a dry-weight basis 
varies from 2.6 to 3.9 pounds per cubic foot. Wood chips on the other hand have 
a density on dry weight basis of 7.3 to 8.6 pounds per cubic foot. The low density 
of mill-run bagasse as compared with wood chips necessitates much larger and 
consequently more costly standard digesters than are needed to produce the same 
amount of cellulose from wood. In addition, bagasse has a large percentage 
(25 to 35) of parenchyma cells, which in the batch digesters currently used today 
in the wood-pulp industry, absorb several times the amount of digesting liquor 
that is absorbed by wood chips. This results in a nonuniform penetration of 
the chemicals into the bagasse fibers, poor circulation of the liquors and con- 
sequent raw and overcooked pulp. 
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These and many other difficulties encountered in producing several thousand 
tons of purified bagasse cellulose with wood-pulp digesters and auxiliary equip- 
ment convinced the author of the impracticability of utilizing such standard wood- 
pulp equipment with bagasse and has led to the development of special digesting 
and washing equipment. This equipment receives a continuous supply of bagasse, 
showers it evenly with warm digesting liquor, drops it into a hopper above a press, 
compacts the bagasse into a high density plug, and propels the plug forward along 
the axis of the press through a tubular nozzle into a digesting chamber. The 
functions of this plug are threefold—firstly, it serves as a constantly replenished 
seal for the pressure vessel beyond ; secondly, it mechanically subjects the bagasse 
in the presence of cooking liquor to a pressure much higher than that in the sub- 
sequent digesting chamber, thereby forcing the liquor to impregnate the cells of 
the bagasse evenly; and, thirdly, it reduces the bulk of the bagasse to a density 
exceeding that of wood chips. The plug travels from the end of the short im- 
pregnating nozzle into a long, horizontally inclined, rotating, steam-jacketed 
digesting chamber, where the balance of the cooking liquor is added continuously 
and the mixed stock is digested. The inclination and rotation of the chamber 
govern the time of cooking. Compressing the bagasse and impregnating it evenly 
eliminates the disadvantage of the greater bulk of bagasse as compared with 
wood chips. Specially designed discharging and washing equipment enables the 
discharge of the stock and subsequent washing at a rate synchronized with the 
charging. 

This equipment, with continuous automatic control of the charge of bagasse 
and chemicals, of the temperature during digestion, of the discharge and wash- 
ing of the pulp, and of the liquor recovery, insures the production of a uniform 
high-quality cellulose with maximum yield and a minimum of steam, chemicals, 
digesting, and other equipment and labor. 


APPENDIX 
THE REPLACEMENT OF BAGASSE AS A FUEL BY OIL 


Bagasse as fed to the boilers, assuming an average moisture of 49.5 percent, 
has a heating value of about 3,600 B. t. u. per pound. As the thermal efficiency 
of present steam-generating units burning bagasse scarcely reaches 60 percent, 
only about 2,160 B. t. u. per pound are utilized. 

Fuel oil with a heating value of about 18,500 B. t. u. per pound is burned in 
modern steam-generating units at an efliciency of at least 75 percent and at least 
18,875 B. t. u. per pound are utilized. Thus, 1 pound of bagasse is, at most, 
equivalent to 0.156 pound of fuel oil, and 1 ton of bagasse is equivalent to 0.93 
barrel of fuel oil. 

Four and eight-tenths tons of bagasse of 49.5 percent average moisture content 
are needed to produce 1 ton of highly purified cellulose of 96 percent or more 
alpha-cellulose content; this is equivalent to 4.47 barrels of oil. 

Since a modern, efficient sugar mill burning bagasse need only burn approxi- 
mately 85 percent of its total bagasse to supply its fuel requirements, actually 
only 3.8 barrels of fuel oil are needed to replace each ton of bagasse. Assuming 
a cost of $2.30 per barrel of oil (based on the purchase of 120,000 barrels per 
year), the value of the bagasse needed for the production of 1 ton of highly 
purified cellulose would be approximately $8.74. 

In order to produce 1 ton of highly purified cellulose from wood, about 2.4 cords 
of selected wood, worth approximately $14 per cord, are necessary. 

Thus, we find that the minimum saving on raw material by producing highly 
purified cellulose from bagasse instead of wood amounts to $24.86 per ton of 
cellulose produced. 


News Reports REGARDING THE PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT FROM DEINKED PAPER 


NEWSPRINT FROM DEINKED PAPER 


The first “run” of the new “deinked” newsprint developed by the Herty Founda- 
tion Laboratory in Savannah, Ga., was made on Saturday, August 25, in the 
pressroom of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth. Tex. 

A group of 17 leading Texas and Oklahoma newspapermen witnessed the initial 
run, which consisted of four rolls of the new deinked newsprint. 
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And at the conclusion of the demonstration, John C. Miller, of Tyler, Tex., 
announced plans for the immediate establishment there of a deinking plant with a 
daily capacity of 200 tons (Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, vol. XIV, No. 
10, Oct. 1, 1951). 


NEW DEINKING MILL GOES INTO PRODUCTION 


A new $2,000,000 Gary, Ind., mill is turning out 26 tons of reprocessed news- 
print paper a day for the 11 newspapers that own it. Executives of Gary Paper 
Mills, Inc., say it is the only mill in the country using cold water to remove ink 
from old paper, soak it into pulp and make it into paper again. Though the 
reprocessed newsprint costs $175 a ton—much more than Canadian newsprint— 
newspapers are glad to getit * * * (Pulp and Paper, vol. 25, No. 1, October 
1951). 


STATEMENT oF R, A. Huxtasie, Orrawa, ONTARIO 


If given the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee on Newsprint— 

1. I would show that low-cost ground paper pulp can be made from Hedychium 
coronarium. If you have a laboratory in Washington that can screen pulp 
(0.006), make and test hand sheets and supply a one-third horse-power motor, I 
will bring my experimental grinder with me. You then can see at first hand that 
ground pulp is simple to make, and that it is stronger in every way than news- 
print paper. You will see that I need no sulfur or chemical pulp to produce a 
better newsprint. 

2. I would show you from Government reports that hedychium coronarium, 
although regarded as a tropical perennial, has been growing in the southern 
United States for years, and that it can be cropped every month of the year, 
which means a continuous supply of raw material. 

3. I would show you that its yield has been estimated at 4 tons of pulp per 
acre per annum. 

4. I would show you where there are over 2 million acres of unoccupied, 50 cents 
per acre land on which hedychium coronarium can be grown. 

5. I would show you where the rhizomes can be obtained, how they would be 
planted and the crop harvested. 

6. I would show you the advantage and disadvantages in the manufacture of 
this pulp. 

7. I would show you the reasons why newsprint can be made economically from 
hedychium coronarium in United States. 

8. I would outline the first steps that have to be taken to establish the first mill 
of 500 tons per day to be perpetually supplied from an area of 10 square miles. 
This mill could be producing in 3 years. 

I have copies of tests and samples from the research departments of the local 
paper mills. In your preliminary report on page 15 you state that the industry 
is less anxious to finance the development of processes that may depreciate the 
value of such investments. I not only have found that true in Canada and in 
the United States, but it also true of public research laboratories whose funds 
are partly supplied by wood pulp and farm products interests. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE R. Bropr, Assocrate Drkecror, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS, REGARDING HEDYCHIUM CORONARIUM FOR PAPERMAKING 


Concerning the plant Hedychiwm coronarium, the following technical informa- 
tion may be of interest. 

Hedychium coronarium is a shrub which grows to a height of 3 to 6 feet and 
spreads very abundantly. It is a tropical plant growing mainly in South 
America. It may be harvested once a year or possibly oftener. 

There are many references in the papermaking literature to investigations of 
the use of the plant for this purpose but, as far as we know, it has never been 
used commercially for the production of paper-making fibers although its quality 
as a source of such fibers has been favorably reported. Probably this is because 
of reasons given in the enclosed Information on Use of Plant Fibers for Paper 
Making. 

In this country the cereal straws appear to be the most promising source of 
paper-making fibers from seasonal crops. Their suitability for use in newsprint 
is known as they were used extensively in newsprint bofere they were displaced 
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by wood fibers. There is an abundant supply of the straws, and they have the 
advantage of already having been harvested and, if the economic disadvantages 
of a seasonal crop can be overcome, straw fibers should compete successfully with 
wood fibers. 

While we feel that all possible angles should be covered, may we suggest that 
we feel that a sufficient preliminary consideration could be given to paper from 
Hedychium coronarium by presentation of samples of paper and statistics rela- 
tive to quality and manufacture of paper, and availability of material. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF R. A. HuxtTasie, OrrAwA, CANADA 


AN ADDITIONAL 4,000,000 TONS OF NEWSPRINT ANNUALLY 


Grinding wood to pulp makes the lowest-cost paper, but ground wood is not 
strong enough by itself to withstand the speed of the paper machines. Sulfite 
chemical pulp has to be added. This raises the cost of the raw material by 
about one-third. 

In the science of paper making, the only new thing that I have discovered is 
that a perennial swamp plant, Hedychium coronarium, can be ground to pulp, and 
the resulting pulp is strong enough to make newsprint without the addition 
of sulfite or any chemical help. I do not need a pound of sulfur to make a 
thousand tons of newsprint. 

The potential of this plant in the United States is well over 4,000,000 tons 
annually and will be produced from waste swampland. 

1. Will the ground pulp made from Hedychium coronarium make newsprint 
cheaper and stronger than the newsprint made from ground wood and sulfite 
pulp? 

2. Can this plant be grown in the United States in such a way as to produce 
a continuous economical source of raw material? 

Quality 

That a pulp good enough for newsprint can be made by grinding Hedychium 
coronarium is evident from the samples submitted. 

These samples are not necessarily the best that can be produced, but are 
the best I could do with home-made equipment in my basement. 

Note on page 2 that Hedychium ground plup was 50 percent higher in bursting, 
119 percent strogner in tearing, and 92 percent of the tensil strength of news. 
The unbleached pulp on which the tests were made was screened (0.006 news- 
print flat screen). Apart from screening the pulp was not refined but was 
direct from the grinder. Refining should increase the tensile strength but it 
is strong enough as it is to stand up on the machines. The freeness was both 
above and below newsprint and can be controlled on the stone and can be 
corrected on the wire by adding or reducing the suction boxes. 


Cost (at the mill) 


Apart from not using sulfite pulp to make newsprint, there are other ad- 
vantages, 

Comparing wood and Hedychium at the mill, wood must be barked; Hedychium 
requires no barking. Stalks and leaves alike are fed to the grinders. This makes 
a green mass coming from the grinder. The fiber washes clean and the green 
goes into the white water settlings. Both can be bleached. 

As the green crop will come to the mill continuously there will be no storage. 

Hedychium is not dense like wood. This has the advantage of making the 
separation of the fibers easier. No heavy hydraulic rams or power chains are 
needed. The weight of the material will hold itself on the stones, Less power 
will be consumed. Owing to the bulk of the material, a greater tonnage will 
have to be handled to get a ton of Hedychium than to get a ton of wood pulp. 
This extra bulk is moisture. Water is added and taken away many times in 
the process of paper making. 

Electire power in Florida costs twice as much as in Canada. The power re- 
quired should be less, but at this stage it is hard to say how much less. And 
so we come to the present large industrial plant which burns up fuel in startling 
amounts, produces electricity by virtue of its capacity to utilize exhaust steam 
profitably and produces juice much cheaper than our best hydro plants. 

The fallacy of cheap power is exploded by a smooth-working industrial power 
and steam cycle. But it is a fact that has not been generally appreciated outside 
the circle of industrial engineers. 
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From tests made in one of the mills, Hedychium requires only a fraction of 
the beating that ground wood requires. 

Both pulps have to be bleached, but Hedychiuwm requires no size and may re- 
quire no loading other than white water settlings. 

Cost (in the field) 

Comparing wood and Hedychium in the field: Wood to the mill produces about 
a ton of pulp to the acre every 20 years. Hedychium will produce 4 tons of 
pulp per acre every year without replanting. The yield of pulp is 80 times 
greater for Hedychium than for wood. This means nothing since the land in 
both cases is valueless for anything else. What does count is the dollars per 
ton to crop and transport the raw material to the mill. 

Wood is chopped tree by tree. The branches are trimmed off. The wood is 
sawed into 4-foot lengths, piled on the ice waiting for the spring, and driven 
or trucked to the railroad or mill. At times a mill may get its wood quite close 
but many of them haul their wood several hundred miles. 

A 500-ton-a-day newsprint mill using Hedychium will never have to go more 
than 10 miles for its raw material. 

Hedychium will be cut with a machine similar to a corn silage cutter. The 
saving should be tremendous. One man would crop 5 acres a day or 20 tons 
of pulp as compared to one man with an ax cutting less than a ton a day. 


SUMMARY 


Quality compared with newsprint 


Mullen bursting: 50 percent better; tear: 119 percent higher; tensile: 92 
percent as strong as; freeness: equal to. 


Cost compared with newsprint 


More material cut per man hour, less haulage, no storage, no barking, no high- 
pressure grinding (less power), less beating, no size, no clay, no sulfite. 


A continuous supply from Florida 


Yield: My figures for a yield of 4 tons per acre per annum are taken from 
The Paper Mill Chemist, by H. P. Stevens, who was the coworker of Dr. Clayton 
Beadle. Dr. Beadle went to Brazil to start a plantation. He was recalled to 
England during the First World War and died before 1918. 

A woman in Louisiana figured that she could get 50 tons of green material per 
acre per year. (See United States Patent 1,286,502, Fiber for Papermaking.) 


STATEMENT oF A. V. AstIN, AcTING DrrecTor, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
REGARDING MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY R. A. HUXTABLE 


We have examined the notebook of Mr. R. A. Huxtable concerning the produc- 
tion of newsprint from Hedychium coronarium, submitted with your letter of 
October 12, 1951, and offer the following comments: 

The use of Hedychium coronarium for commercial paper making was consid- 
ered as long ago as 1912 by Beadle & Stevens, prominent paper technologists, 
At the end of an extensive investigation the Beadle & Stevens report was very 
favorable. 

The samples of paper submitted by Mr. Huxtable have a fairly good appear- 
ance. In comparison with standard newsprint paper, the strength is satisfac- 
tory, but they do not have the required opacity and softness. The deficiencies 
are probably due to pithy material contained in the plant. Separation of the 
pith from the Hedychium coronarium pulp or addition of mineral filler would 
probably be necessary for paper of satisfactory opacity and softness. 

There would probably be no serious technical difficulty in producing satis- 
factory newsprint from the Hedychium coronarium. It is possible, however, 
particularly since the plant has not been previously used for paper making, 
that there may be economic obstacles to its use for this purpose. Since this 
Bureau is in no position to evaluate the economics of a problem of this kind, we 
recommend that you consult further with Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. 
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STATEMENT or G. EB. Hrsert, Curer, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Dr. Wallace R. Brode, Associate Director of the National Bureau of Standards, 
has suggested our Bureau as a source of information on the comparative merits 
of available fibers for paper making. We are glad to supply the following infor- 
mation as a supplement to that furnished by Dr. Brode: 

Beginning with the organization of the regional laboratories, a group at our 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory in Peoria, Ill., has been studying with 
considerable success methods of producing pulps from farm residues for paper 
and board. Not only has the technology of pulping been investigated, with the 
result that much higher yields of strong pulps are now attainable from straw 
and sugarcane bagasse at lower chemical usage than heretofore, but attention 
has also been given to the problems of collection and storage of the raw materials 
prior to conversion into pulp. Of all these residues, wheat straw and sugarcane 
bagasse are the most readily available and we think the only ones to be consid- 
ered at this time as a supplement in newsprint manufacture. 

In addition to the work done on this subject, you may be interested to know 
that the project leaders in the work have both had extended experience in indus- 
try in the manufacture of newsprint, so that they are familiar with the indus- 
trial aspects of this problem. 

While newsprint paper is considered one of the lower grades of printing 
papers, it is really a highly specialized product. It is manufactured on the 
largest paper machines and at the highest production speeds of any of our print- 
ing papers. Therefore, consideration must be given particularly to the qualities 
of the pulp required for such operating conditions. In use, newsprint must run 
on the modern high-speed printing presses with relatively few breaks. It must 
be capable of absorbing the cheap news inks rapidly and yet receive sharp impres- 
sions of types and cuts without blurring. It must have sufficient opacity so 
that little or no “show-through”—that is, printing on one side of the paper must 
not be easily discernible from the other. It must be relatively stable dimension- 
ally for good register in color printing and be relatively clean and sufficiently 
bright to obtain good contrast and easy reading without eyestrain. 

Since newspaper advertising pays most of the cost of our daily newspapers, 
the advertisers are responsible to a considerable extent for these special qualities 
which have developed in newsprint requirements over the years. The paper 
makers, in cooperation with the publishers, the press manufacturers, and the 
ink manufacturers, have all contributed notably to these advances in quality. 
A change in the paper or in the way ink is absorbed by it will obviously affect 
its running qualities on the presses, its tendency to smear, its show-through, 
and other important characteristics. 

Present-day newsprint is composed of a blend of from 80 to S88 percent 
mechanical or ground wood pulp which is produced by grinding bolts of wood 
on a stone in the presence of water, with pulp yields in the neighborhood of 
90 to 95 percent. Because of the high yield from the wood and the simplicity 
of manufacture, mechanical pulp represents our lowest-cost source of wood 
pulp. In order to produce a sheet of paper which can be made on the present 
high-speed, wide newsprint paper machines, it is necessary to add a certain pro- 
portion of stronger pulp produced by cooking pulpwood with chemicals. Ordi- 
narily this is spruce or hemlock sulfite pulp. The characteristics of opacity, 
ink absorbency, softness, and bulk in newsprint are mainly due to the mechani- 
cal pulp. Experience shows that chemical pulp does not have these qualities 
to the same extent as the mechanical pulp. On the other hand, it is possible 
to replace the spruce sulfite pulp with a bleached kraft pulp as is done in 
Australia and also, as we have discovered, with bleached straw pulp and prob- 
ably with bleached sugarcane bagasse pulp. All of these chemical pulps have 
the property of giving a wet sheet strong enough to run through the presses 
and over the dryers in the present high-speed paper machines. 

There have been a number of proposals to make newsprint out of 100 percent 
chemically pulped straw or bagasse or even chemical wood pulps, although at 
the present time wood pulps are not under consideration because of the pulp- 
wood shortage. The action of chemicals in pulping is to remove from the raw 
material certain constituents which are responsible for the particular char- 
acteristics of ground wood. Chemically produced pulps all have a different 
and lower ink absorption than mechanical pulp and, generally, less opacity 
although opacity can be increased by the use of filler material such as clay. 
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Certainly, pulps can be produced from straw or sugarcane bagasse which can 
be made into paper of newsprint weight and which would run satisfactorily 
over the present printing presses, but the paper would not look like or behave 
like present standard newsprint and there would have to be changes made in 
the types of ink used for printing. In addition, the cost of such paper would 
tend to level out at a price higher than that of present newsprint, although, 
under emergency conditions where entirely free markets may not exist, there 
might be periods during which such 100 percent straw or bagasse paper could 
be competitive with standard newsprint. Of course, in countries where me- 
chanical pulps are not available, the publishers might very well be satisfied 
with a different type of sheet. After all, it is the publisher who will eventually 
decide whether a product differing from standard newsprint is acceptable to 
the newspaper trade. 

Experiments conducted over the last 3 years by our Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory group in cooperation with industry and with the Forest Products 
Laboratory have a direct bearing on this subject. The first of these experiments 
was run at the request of the Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ontario, who manu- 
facture the newsprint for the Chicago Tribune and the New York Daily News. 
They desired to determine, during the emergency immediately after the World 
War IT in 1949 when the price of wood pulp was advancing so rapidly, if other 
raw materials besides pulpwood would he suitable as a supplement in newsprint 
manufacture. At that time a new chemical process for pulping straw had been 
developed by this Bureau which gave a higher yield of strong pulp than by 
previous methods, and this process was used for preparing the straw pulp on 
a commercial scale at the Ontario mill. This pulp, after screening, was given 
a mild bleaching treatment and was blended with the standard mixture of 
mechanical and spruce sulfite pulps to the extent of 17 to 20 percent of the 
total pulp used in making the paper. This blend was run on a large high-speed 
modern newsprint paper machine for 7 to 8 hours, producing from 35 to 40 tons 
of newsprint paper. No changes were required in the paper machine operation 
and the straw pulp was entirely satisfactory from the standpoint of manufactur- 
ing operation. The paper so prepared was judged to be of somewhat better 
formation and smoother finish than standard newsprint. It was shipped to 
the Chicago Tribune and run into 163,000 copies of a 28-page edition without 
a Single break on the presses. ‘The printing characteristics of the paper were 
enough improved over the standard sheet so that it was possible to determine 
by inspection which paper contained the straw pulp. This run proves definitely 
that bleached straw pulp can replace all or most of the spruce sulfite pulp as 
the chemical, strength-conferring constituent in standard newsprint, when used 
with fresh mechanical ground wood. 

This Bureau has entertained for some time the idea that it would be possible 
during the emergency and indeed in normal times to produce newsprint in an- 
other manner, using straw or bagasse pulp with deinked waste news. It was 
proven during World War II that under proper campaigning large amounts of 
waste paper could be collected at reasonable costs. For many years a variety 
of papers, particularly for magazines, have been manufactured by recovering 
printed ppers and deinking these by a chemical process. It is possible to do a 
satisfactory job of deinking waste printed newspapers. The pulp produced in 
this manner would supply. the mechanical pulp characteristics which are so 
necessary in the present-day news sheet, and the chemical pulp required for 
giving the strength characteristics to the sheet could be supplied by the use 
of chemical straw or bagasse pulp. 

Just recently we have been able to carry out an experiment which proves this 
possibility. Pulp from Illinois straw, produced at our northern regional re- 
search laboratory by our new and most economical method of pulping, was 
shipped to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., given a slight 
bleaching treatment there, and blended to the extent of 20 percent by weight with 
repulped unprinted standard newsprint. This mixture of repulped newsprint 
and chemical straw pulp was run on the experimental paper machine and pro- 
duced an excellent sheet of newsprint. The sheet was somewhat stronger than 
standard news and it had better formation and smoother surfaces than a similar 
sheet made of repulped, unprinted waste news with 20 percent of spruce sulfite 
pulp run on the experimental paper machine. It would appear from this ex- 
periment that it is entirely feasible to produce what we would call standard 
newsprint today from a mixture of deinked waste newsprint and chemical 
straw pulp. 

There has been considerable talk in this country and elsewhere about the 
use of sugarcane bagasse as a source for newsprint, Recently, developments at 
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our Northern Regional Research Laboratory have produced a practical method 
for separating pith from bagasse, and it has been shown that the pith-free fiber 
is an excellent material for making fine, strong papers. From our paper tests 
and what is known commercially about the use of bagasse for making paper, 
there is no question but that chemically pulped, depithed bagasse would work 
just as well as straw in this mixture of deinked newsprint and chemically 
pulped annual fibers. 

About 95 million tonns of wheat straw are produced annually in the United 
States. It is difficult to know how much of this straw is surplus to agriculture, 
but it is believed that about half is not used presently either on the farm or in 
industry. A number of our States have become interested in the commercial 
possibilities of converting straw into paper or board products and have made 
economic surveys to determine the availability, location, and cost of obtaining 
straw, together with the availability, of labor, power, fuel, and required water 
supply. Particularly Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska have made such surveys 
and in each State at least two localities are available for new mills. We have been 
informed recently by one of the leading manufacturers of paper in the East that 
he believes sufficient straw is available in New Jersey to support paper manu- 
facture, and there is evidence that this situation exists also in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, in the Middle Western States where the strawboard mills are located, in 
the Pacific Northwest, and probably in California as well as in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana. 

There are probably a number of approaches to a solution of this problem; one 
would be to have a mill or mills strategically located through the country to 
produce the necessary chemical pulp from either straw or sugarcane bagasse, 
all of the latter, of course, being located either in Louisana on Florida. This 
pulp would be shipped to locations where mills exist, and these mills would 
-“arry out the operations of collecting the waste newsprint, putting this through 
the deinking operation, suitably blending the pulps, and manufacturing the news- 
print paper. 

We have indicated earlier in this discussion that straw and sugarcane bagasse 
are presently the only practical materials to consider in connection with present 
newsprint manufacture. There are, of course, a wide variety of other products 
which have been talked about but the problem of methods of their collection, of 
high collection costs, and of storing the fiber with minimum amount of loss over 
an entire year’s period in the open have not been solved satisfactorily, so that 
presently they cannot be considered to be in the running. These fibers are, for 
example, cottonstalks, Crotalaria stalks, cornstalks, Lespedeze stalks, soybean 
stalks, rice straw, and the woody portion of the seed flax straw. 

To recapitulate, we may conclude that the chemical wood pulp now used in 
the manufacture of standard newsprint may be replaced wholly or for the most 
part by chemical straw or sugarcane bagasse pulp, using virgin mechanical wood 
pulp as is now the practice, and it appears feasible to replace the virgin mechani- 
cal wood pulp with deinked waste newsprint. In this latter case no new 
wood pulp would be required for newsprint manufacture. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE R, BropE, ASSOCIATE DIREcTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


The Preliminary Report on Newsprint issued by the committee earlier this 
year refers to two possible methods of increasing the supply through techno- 
logical developments. One possibility is through the use of additional raw 
materials such as straw, corn and cotton stalks, and logging waste, while the 
other is through the deinking and reuse of waste paper. We think that both 
possibilities should be further investigated, particularly with a view to increas- 
ing efficiency and lowering costs so that the processes can complete with or 
supplement the current production of newsprint from wood pulp. 

From the long-range point of view we should like to urge the importance of 
fundamental research on paper-making materials and processes. Studies on the 
bonding of fibers, the use of synthetic resins in paper making, and the produc- 
tion of synthetic fibers might lay the ground work for new developments 10 
or 20 years hence when the depletion of our forests may have reached a more 
acute stage than at the present time. It is not possible, of course, to say what 
particular development may arise from a given research, but a modest program 
of fundamental research conducted over a period of years is the best means that 
we can suggest for insuring an adequate supply of newsprint and other paper 
for the future. O 





